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Sarah  Robinson^ 

THE    SOLDIER'S   FRIEND. 


The  rain  was  coming  down  with  a  steadiness  which 
promised  to  be  lasting,  soaking  quickly  through  the 
great-coat  of  peat  which  covers  the  ground  of  Dart- 
moor, and  bringing  to  light  the  blackest  of  black  mud 
which  lies  beneath.  Far  away  in  the  fast-falling  dark- 
ness could  be  seen  tents  dotted  about  like  huge  mush- 
rooms, while  now  and  again  a  burst  of  laughter  warned 
the  spectator  that  these  abnormal  excrescences  were 
inhabited  by  men,  not  by  fairies.  In  very  truth,  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  were  to  begin  the  next  day,  and 
the  wild  plains  of  Dartmoor  had  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  upwards  of  five  thousand  troops.  Was  it 
going  to  rain  during  the  whole  two  months  ? 

Such  was  the  mental  question  of  a  lady,  who,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1873,  was  trying  to  get  a  night's 
rest  after  a  fatiguing  day.  The  effort  seemed  hope- 
less, for  neither  bed  nor  bedroom  was  comfortable. 
Novelty  is  said  to  be  charming  :  if  that  be  so,  Sarah 
Robinson  should  have  been  delighted  indeed  with  her 
first  night  on  Dartmoor. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  blue  gipsy  van,  with  chimney, 
tiny  windows,  half  door,  and  all,  of  the  most  orthodox 
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description  ;  it  looks  pretty  enough  outside,  but  alas 
for  appearances  !  Within  are  simply  one  chair  and  a 
table,  with  a  shelf  for  a  bedstead,  which  is  placed 
nearer  to  the  loof  tian  the  floor,  to  allow  of  all  possible 
space  for  stora;.e  b.'low. 

To  reach  the  bed  you  must  mount  the  chair, 
and  when  once  you  have  stretched  yourself  on  your 
rough  couch  you  must  beware  of  sitting  up  too  sud- 
denly, thereby  bringing  your  head  in  contact  with  the 
roof  of  the  van.  Neither  must  you  rashly  move  your 
arms,  or  you  will  bruise  them  against  the  sides.  To 
make  matters  worse,  there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and 
the  cold  drops  come  pattering  through,  now  on  face, 
now  on  hand. 

Well  might  the  inhabitant  of  the  blue  van  lie 
anxiously  awake,  wondering  whether  she  had  not 
undertaken  a  task  which  her  poor  suffering  body 
could  not  carry  out.  But  troubles  which  loom  over 
us  like  giants  in  the  solitary  night  hours,  dwindle  into 
dwarfs  with  the  return  of  day,  and  Sarah  Robinson 
began  to  feel  brighter  when  morning  came. 

There  was  work  to  be  done,  too — such  work  as 
had  never  been  done  before  ;  and  there's  nothing  that 
sends  up  the  mercury  in  the  mental  thermometer 
more  quickly  than  work. 

A  tarpaulin  was  put  over  the  roof  of  her  land-ark; 
a  curtain  hung  over  the  door,  and  muslin  blinds  at 
the  windows,  made  it  look  more  home-like  and  habit- 
able ;  then  the  tenant  sat  down  to  consider  how  slie 
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could  meet  the  calls  which  might,  and  which  she  sin- 
cerely hoped  would,  be  made  upon  her  resources. 
Five  thousand  men  were  assembled  for  the  autumn 
mancEUvres,  and  Miss  Robinson,  the  Soldier's  Friend, 
was  there  in  her  gipsy  van,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  bad  ways. 

"Why  do  soldiers  drink?"  asks  somebody  who 
has  a  comfortable  home  of  his  own.  Let  a  hard- 
working, kind-hearted  military  chaplain  answer. 

"  Few,"  says  he,  "  realise  the  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties of  a  common  soldier  during  a  campaign.  He 
occupies  a  tent  with  ten  or  fourteen  comrades,  perhaps 
during  wet  weather,  with  all  the  discomforts  of  soak- 
ing rain.  He  has  no  place  of  resort  except  the  can- 
teen or  the  public-house,  if  near  a  town.  He  cannot 
procure  the  simplest  refreshments,  such  as  hot  cofifee 
or  tea.  If  married,  he  has  no  means  of  transmitting 
money  to  his  family,  for  at  the  camp  post-office  no 
money-orders  are  issued.  How,  in  a  crowded  tent, 
can  he  write  letters^  or  what  chance  has  he  of  reading 
there  ?  As  to  his  companionship,  he  must  take  it  as 
it  comes,  bad  as  it  may  be."  This  is  not  all  either,  he 
might  have  added  ;  it  often  happens  that  those  \vho 
have  begun  good  habits,  finding  there  is  no  place 
open  to  them  but  the  canteen,  relapse  into  all  the 
wickedness  from  which  they  struggled  to  get  free. 

Miss  Robinson  knew  all  this,  so  she  laid  a  pro- 
posal before  the  National  Temperance  League  that 
they   should    try    the    experiment    of  providing  two 
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tents  for  tlic  autumn  niana:u\rcs,  the  one  to  supply 
coffee,  tea,  and  eatables,  the  other  books,  games, 
newspapers,  and  writing  materials. 

The  Society  willingly  agreed,  and  when  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  obtained, 
there  needed  only  the  strong  right  hand  to  superin- 
tend the  arrangements.  Necessarily,  it  required  some- 
one who  was  well  known  to  the  military  authorities, 
and  in  whose  judgment  they  had  confidence  ;  and  Miss 
Robinson  was  urgently  asked  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. Hence  her  novel  tenancy  of  a  gipsy  waggon 
for  two  months,  during  which  period  the  sun  showed 
himself  twice  only  on  Dartmoor. 

The  two  tents  were  pitched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  the  mystic  letters  "  N.  T.  L."  on  the  flag  before 
them  roused  the  curiosity  of  the  soldiers.  "  New  Tea 
Lodge,"  suggested  one  man  ;  "  Never  Too  Late,"  said 
another. 

The  first  to  patronise  the  N.  T.  L.  refreshment 
tent  were  the  bakers,  who  had  been  up  all  night,  and 
came  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  their  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Next  came  the  butchers, 
and  then  there  was  a  general  rush  for  breakfast  between 
five  and  seven,  which  bade  fair  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Meanwhile,  a  waggon,  which  had  been 
chartered,  was  supplying  a  distant  part  of  the  moor, 
and  another  branch  was  attending  to  the  needs  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  half  a  mile  off. 

From   five  o'clock  in  the  mornine  to  nine  in  the 
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evening  Miss  Robinson  was  in  constant  requisition. 
The  men  came  to  her  for  anything  they  wanted,  from 
writing  a  letter  home,  to  sewing  on  a  button  or  dressing 
an  injured  hand.  In  addition  to  these  constant  calls 
on  her  time,  she  had  the  sole  responsibility  of  supplies 
and  accounts.  When  we  read  that  two  hundred  gallons 
of  coffee  alone  were  often  consumed  in  one  day,  we 
can  realise  a  little  what  that  meant  to  one  who  was  in 
constant  pain  from  chronic  spinal  complaint. 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  tents  habitable.  The  black  mud  before  men- 
tioned would  keep  oozing  up  between  the  straw. 
The  only  consolation  was  that  the  worse  the  weather 
the  greater  need  there  was  for  the  N.  T.  L.  tents, 
for  the  only  other  refuge  /or  the  men  would  have 
been  the  canteens. 

When  Sundays  came,  the  newspapers  and  games 
in  the  recreation  tent  were  replaced  by  suitable  books 
and  periodicals,  and  a  bright  service  was  held  in  the 
evening. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  autumn  manoeuvres  were  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Aldershot  in  the  following  year,  Miss 
Robinson  was  specially  requested  by  the  officers  in 
command  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  gipsy  van 
again. 

A  sailor  was  once  looking  at  Nelson's  monument 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  when  a  boy  asked  him  what  was 
the  statue  at  the  top  of  the  column. 
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•'  Why,  Nelson,  to  be  sure." 

"And  who  was  he  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

The  sailor's  answer  was  short  and  quick,  taking 
the  form  of  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  the  passers- 
by  said,  "  Serves  him  right ;  an  I'lnglish  boy,  and  not 
to  know  who  Nelson  was  !  " 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  a  similar 
answer  would  await  the  boy  who  asked  a  soldier 
who  Miss  Robinson  was,  I  may  safely  assert  that  she 
is  well  known  far  and  wide  as  "  the  Soldier's  Friend  " 
— she  earned  the  title,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  one  to  say  a  kind  word  for  the  defenders  of  our 
land.  They  had  gained  a  bad  reputation,  and  no 
helping  hand  was  ever  hold  out  ia  them  ;  too  true, 
indeed,  was  it  that 

"  When  war  is  at  hand,  and  danger  nigh, 
'  God  and  the  soldier'  is  all  the  cry  ; 
When  war  is  over,  and  wrong  is  righted, 
God  is  forgotten,  and  the  soldier  slighted." 

Sarah  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1834, 
was  passionately  fond  of  soldiers  as  a  child — Napoleon 
was  her  favourite  hero,  recitations  of  heroic  feats  were 
her  favourite  lessons,  and  she  liked  nothing  better  than 
playing  with  gunpowder,  casting  bullets,  and  trimming 
bows  and  arrows. 

One  day  a  beautiful  doll  was  given  to  her;  but 
little  Sarah  had  more  taste  for  soldiers  than  for  dolls. 
As  soon  as  the  donor  was  gone,  poor  dolly  was  stuck 
in  an  elevated  position,  and  her  head  was  made  a 
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target  for  small  shot,  till  it  was  fairly  battered  in.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  she  was  at  all 
cruel  ;  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  tender-hearted, 
and  very  fond  of  watching  the  habits  of  all  living 
creatures.  She  would  take  long  walks  in  the  woods 
and  lanes,  accompanied  only  by  a  big  dog,  whilst 
her  brothers  were  at  school,  and  delight  them  with 
accounts  of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard. 

Shy  and  reserved,  she  did  not  make  any  special 
religious  profession  until  she  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  when  a  sermon  on  the  words  "Abide  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you "  set  her  searching  the  Scriptures  for 
herself.  With  earnest  prayer  for  guidance,  she  sought 
until  she  found  peace,  and  then  gave  up  her  life  to 
work  in  God's  vineyard. 

Her  first  undertakings  were  simple  and  common- 
place enough :  a  class  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
house-to-house  visitations  among  the  villagers.  But 
she  was  suddenly  interrupted,  and  taken  up  to 
London,  that  she  might  undergo  treatment  for 
the  spinal  complaint  which  had  gradually  developed. 

When  Henry  Fawcett  lost  his  eyesight,  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  career 
he  had  chosen  for  himself,  but  go  on  exactly  as  if 
he  could  still  see.  With  much  of  the  same  brave 
spirit,  Sarah  Robinson  returned  from  her  London 
lodgings,  conscious  that  her  disease  was  incurable, 
but  determined,  with  Code's  help,  that  she  would 
work   for   Him   as  much   as  if  she  were  strong  and 
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well.  How  wondcrfull)^  she  has  kept  that  resolution 
during  more  than  thirty  years  this  narrative  will 
show. 

The  removal  of  her  family  to  Guildford,  in  1862, 
c^ave  Miss  Robinson  her  first  insight  into  the  temp- 
tations and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Daniell,  ,who  was  just  starting  her 
mission  work  at  Aldershot ;  and  in  October,  1863, 
Miss  Robinson  helped  her  with  a  week  of  special 
services.  Later  on,  the  latter  held  Bible  classes, 
prayer  meetings,  and  singing  classes  on  her  own 
account. 

One  never  knows  to  what  use  one's  talents  may 
be  turned,  and  Sarah  Robinson,  when  cultivating  a 
very  sweet  voice  of  her  own,  could  have  had  little 
notion  of  what  service  it  would  be  to  her  one  day. 
It  happened  that  when  she  was  going  to  visit  a  sick 
woman  in  one  of  the  low  lodging-houses  just  out- 
side the  camp,  she  lost  her  way  in  the  passages, 
and  opened  the  wrong  door.  She  found  herself  in 
a  long,  low  room,  inhabited  by  tramps,  deserters, 
thieves,  and  other  bad  characters.  Of  course  they  all 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  one  ruffian  placed  his  back 
against  the  door,  and  effectually  shut  off  any  chance 
of  escape.  Sarah  Robinson  was  scared  enough, 
but  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  her,  and 
being  anxious  to  gain  time  to  arrange  her  plan 
of  retreat,  she  said  quietly,  "If  you  will  all  be  silent, 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  you  have  never  heard  before." 
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There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  Babel  of  voices, 
while  she  sang  clearly  and  sweetly,  "Will  you  go  to 
the  Eden  above  ?  " 

When  she  had  finished  the  well-known  rcviv^al 
hymn,  she  told  the  people  that  she  had  broken 
in  upon  them  by  mistake,  while  looking  for  a  sick 
woman.  She  owned  that  she  had  no  more  right 
to  come  unasked  into  their  home  than  they  had  into 
hers  ;  but  she  said  that  she  should  like  to  visit  them 
as  a  friend,  if  they  would  let  her.  Consent  being 
gruffly  given,  she  beat  a  retreat ;  and  many  a 
time  afterwards  she  entered  the  same  room,  and  was 
welcomed  with,  "We  reckons  you  quite  one  of  our- 
selves " — a  doubtful  compliment,  perhaps,  but  at  all 
events,  four  of  the  people  became  changed  characters 
and  gave  up  their  bad  ways. 

From  this  time  Miss  Robinson  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  work  amongst  soldiers,  beginning  in  1865 
to  visit  them  in  their  own  barracks.  To  one  who 
was  naturally  shy  and  reserved,  it  was  trying  work 
at  first,  but  as  the  men  grew  used  to  her  visits, 
and  she  began  to  understand  their  ways,  the  diffi- 
culties diminished  rapidly.  She  found,  too,  that 
she  could  get  more  hold  of  the  men  in  their  own 
barracks,  because  she  could  lecture  to  them  in  their 
recreation-room,  where  they  could  attend  without  the 
trouble  of  dressing,  besides  talking  to  them  in  their 
sleeping  quarters  whilst  they  cleaned  their  kits  or 
smoked  their  pipes. 
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At  Guildford,  Brighton,  Devizes,  London,  and 
Portsmouth,  \vc  find  this  gentle  woman  doing  the 
Lord's  work  amongst  our  soldiers  while  labouring 
under  a  heavy  load  of  bodily  pain,  which  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  idleness  to  most  people. 

Being  convinced  that  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors 
could  keep  true  to  their  Christian  profession  unless 
they  were  abstainers,  she  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  of  total  abstinence,  yet  she  made  her 
way  into  the  affections  of  the  rough  men  in  a  manner 
hitherto  unknown. 

•*  We  call  Miss  Robinson  the  Soldier's  Friend," 
said  one  man,  "  because  she  isn't  like  some  people 
who  try  to  do  us  good.  She  does  not  sit  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do, 
but  she  comes  down  and  takes  us  by  the  hand,  and 
looks  us  in  the  face,  and  leads  us  in  the  right  way." 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  secret  of  her  success  in 
that  den  of  thieves  which  she  entered  so  uncere- 
moniously. 

Work  so  new  and  unprecedented  was  bound  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  in  due 
time  Miss  Robinson's  lectures  to  the  troops  were 
mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  on 
military  education.  Commanding  officers  gave  per- 
mission for  her  to  use  the  regimental  lecture-rooms 
and  schools,  and  announced  her  lectures  with  the 
regimental  orders,  reporting  them  in  the  monthly 
returns  of  the  army  schoolmasters. 
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One  of  the  most  trying  experiences  in  the  early 
part  of  Miss  Robinson's  career  occurred  in  1867,  when 
she  was  working  with  a  clergyman  and  his  sisters 
among  the  militia  in  a  town  in  the  South  of  England. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  roughest  of  rough  men  were  bil- 
leted in  twenty-eight  public-houses.  The  proprietors, 
thinking  that  anything  w^as  good  enough  for  soldiers, 
put  them  in  dreadful  quarters.  Thirty-six,  for  instance, 
had  to  mess  in  an  old  cow-shed,  with  mother  earth  for 
a  floor,  and  a  big  puddle  in  the  doorway.  Externals 
did  not  daunt  Miss  Robinson,  and  she  visited  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cow-shed  regularly,  although  the 
sergeant  always  attended  afterwards  to  relieve  her  of 
cobwebs,  sawdust,  and  other  ornamentations  generally 
foreign  to  a  lady's  dress. 

Another  lot  of  men  were  housed  over  a  donkey's 
stable,  and  just  when  she  thought  she  had  gained  their 
attention,  a  prolonged  "  hee-haw  "  from  below  would 
put  a  stop  to  her  words  and  set  her  audience  laughing. 
But  the  worst  party  of  all  was  at  "  The  Bear,"  where 
forty-three  men  were  lodged,  their  mess-room  being  a 
large  loft  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  open  yard. 

"  I  had  been  to  them  twice,"  writes  Miss  Robinson, 
•'  but  could  only  get  a  few  men  together  ;  so  one  day 
I  went  when  they  were  all  at  dinner,  and  announced 
that  I  should  come  and  talk  to  them  in  ten  minutes' 
time.  On  returning,  great  was  my  dismay  at  finding 
the  loft  empty  ;  presently  a  man  came  up  to  say  that 
the  others  had  sent  him  to  ask  if  I  w^ould  come  into 
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their  sleeping  quarters,  and  I  should  find  them  all 
there.  I  asked  if  he  thought  they  meant  to  listen 
quietly.  He  did  not  know,  only  they  had  sent  him  to 
fetch  nic. 

"So  I  followed  down  the  ladder,  across  the  yard, 
to  another,  where  the  sergeant  met  us,  and  asked  the 
man  what  he  was  about.  I  answered  for  him,  and 
the  sergeant  advised  nic  not  to  go,  as  the  men  were 
probably  up  to  some  nonsense.  I  paused,  and  re- 
flected that  to  refuse  would  be  to  shut  myself  out  of 
this  billet  for  the  future  ;  so  I  determined  to  go  up, 
telling  the  sergeant  the  men  should  not  say  I  refused 
to  go  where  I  was  asked. 

"  The  sleeping  quarters  were  two  large  lofts  opening 
into  each  other  ;  all  the  men  were  there,  cleaning  their 
rifles,  &c.,  most  lying  on  the  beds,  smoking.  When  I 
appeared  there  was  a  laugh,  and  some  rather  uncivil 
remarks.  I  said  at  once,  '  Now,  my  lads,  you  have 
asked  me  up  here,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  behave 
yourselves  ;  I'll  stand  no  nonsense  from  any  man,  so 
those  who  don't  intend  to  listen  quietly  had  better 
leave  the  room.'  Finding  all  silent,  I  began  to  tell 
the  story  of  Gadara,  standing  in  the  doorway  betv/een 
the  two  rooms,  so  that  all  could  hear.     I  never  had  a 

more  interested  audience They  thanked 

me  after  I  had  done,  and  asked  if  I  would  bring 
some  pictures  another  day.  This  I  promised  to 
do,  if  they  would  allow  the  men  of  another  billet  to 
come   up  too.      So   next  time   I  had  both   lofts  full 
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for  an  hour's  lecture  on  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  with 
diagrams.  After  that  'The  Bear'  was  tamed,  and  it 
was  quite  a  pleasure  to  go  there." 

One  cause  of  Miss  Robinson's  popularity  with  all 
classes  of  the  service,  from  the  commanding  officers 
to  the  raw  recruits,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  she 
endeavours  to  make  the  men  contented  w^ith  their 
profession.  **  My  influence  has  often  decided  men  to 
remain  in  the  army  and  serve  God  there,"  she  says, 
"  when  they  have  felt  inclined  to  seek  an  easier  life. 
A  Christian  soldier  should  be  first-rate  in  all  his  duties. 
The  men  whom  God  enables  me  to  influence  are  the 
more  manly  for  it.  I  do  not,  so  to  speak,  '  pet  them,' 
but  expect  them  to  endure  hardness.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  make  light  of  their  troubles  ;  they  know 
I  fully  sympathise,  but  I  want  them  to  feel  that  the 
post  of  difficulty  is  the  post  of  honour.  I  want  sol- 
dierly Christians  ;  duty  and  honour,  the  two  motives 
of  their  life  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  no  less  than  as 
soldiers  of  our  Queen." 

Extracts  from  three  letters  will  show  how  much 
Miss  Robinson's  work  is  appreciated,  and  how  far 
her  aim  is  realised. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  wrote  to  her  : — 

"  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  doing,  I 
am  sure,  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in  promoting 
the  moral  and,  above  all,  spiritual  welfare  of  a  great 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  troops." 

Another  soldier  v/rote  : — 
B 
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•'  Dear  Lady, — We  privates  of  the  — th  Regiment 
at  Malta,  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  lady  friends  for 
those  little  books  you  gave  us  when  embarking.  They 
have  done  a  deal  of  good  in  this  regiment,  as  well 
as  in  others.  When  the  next  regiment  came  in,  I 
saw  many  of  them  in  the  men's  hands,  and  also  in 
hospital.  Dear  lady,  your  work  bears  excellent  fruit, 
although  you  do  not  see  the  harvest.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  books.  I  had  a  few  when  I  landed, 
but  as  soon  as  it  became  known,  I  was  regularly 
besieged  for  them." 

A  corporal,  belonging  to  the  Army  Hospital  at 
Barbadoes,  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  I  received  your  kind  letter,  also  the  packet  of 
books.  You  have  no  idea  how  eagerly  the  contents 
were  asked  for,  not  only  by  white  troops  and  sailors, 
but  by  black  troops,  who  all  seem  to  have  heard  of  Miss 
Robinson.  Perhaps  she  is  not  aware  that  she  comes 
next  to  the  Queen  in  the  soldier's  estimation,  but  she 
is  well  knov\-n  out  here,  and  I  very  seldom  examine 
a  soldier's  or  sailor's  kit  (I  am  pack  store-keeper) 
without  finding  one  of  her  famous  little  books." 

Results  such  as  these  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  personal  influence,  and  Miss  Robinson  knew  this  ; 
therefore  she  determined  to  settle  down  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  do  what  she  could  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldiers.  Every  regiment  in  turn  passes 
through  this  town,  either  when  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  foreign  service  ;  so  no  fitter  spot  could  be 
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chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  one  who  wislied  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  rank  and  file.  Hitherto  no 
helping  hand  had  been  held  out  to  them,  and  they 
were  almost  driven  into  bad  ways. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  embarking  or  disembark- 
ing. Soldiers  and  their  wives  and  families  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  some  day  or  two  before  the  troop- 
ship started.  So  great  was  the  prejudice  against 
them,  that  decent  lodging-house  keepers  would  not 
take  them  in,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to 
public -houses,  or  .such  dreadful  lodgings  that  the 
more  respectable  women  preferred  walking  the  streets 
all  night,  or  sleeping  under  a  railway  arch.  Then 
when  the  troop-ships  arrived,  as  they  generally  do 
from  hot  countries  between  November  and  March, 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  people  would  be  landed 
at  the  dockyard,  all  pinched  up  with  cold,  without 
even  the  shelter  of  a  shed  to  protect  them  during 
the  hours  which  might  elapse  before  they  could 
get  off. 

What  a  boon  it  must  have  been  to  them  when 
they  found  a  cart  standing  one  day  on  the  jetty, 
with  a  good  supply  of  hot  coffee  and  eatables.  This 
coffee-cart,  driven  down  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

Next,  in  1877,  came  permission  from  Government 
for  an  iron  shed  to  be  erected  in  which  the  coffee 
could  be  made  and  sold  ;  and  then  permanent  waiting- 
rooms  were  built  by  the  authorities,  so  that  the  state 
U  2 
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of    things    which     had     been,    could     never     exist 
again. 

Seeing  is  beheving,  so  I  took  train  to  Portsmouth 
one  day  early  in  1887,  and  went  to  form  my  own 
opinions  as  to  the  work  being  done  at  the  Soldier's 
Institute. 

When  I  entered  the  building  and  saw  the  broad 
old  staircase  thickly  carpeted,  I  could  understand 
the  shyness  of  one  young  private,  who,  as  he  and  a 
comrade  were  going  up  to  the  reading-room,  sud- 
denly pulled  him  back.  ''  I  say,  come  out  of  this, 
comrade,"  he  said  ;  "  this  must  be  for  officers,  they 
would  never  put  down  carpets  for  us." 

Space  fails  me  to  describe  minutely  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Institute,  so  I  will  only  mention 
such  things  as  pleased  me  most. 

The  refreshment  bar  was  particularly  bright,  and 
I  noticed  a  lady  sitting  in  a  little  glass  cage,  who 
superintended  everything,  and  saw  that  all  comers 
were  properly  served.  The  post  must  be  an  amusing 
one,  especially  if  the  sailor  who  asked  for  "  two  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  without  any  butter,"  and  ordered 
"ham  and  eggs  for  dinner  without  any  eggs,"  calls 
there  often. 

A  pleasant  smoking-room  looks  out  on  a  small 
garden,  whose  green  grass  plot  delights  the  heart  of 
all  children  from  India  who  may  find  a  temporary 
home  at  the  Institute.  All  stairs  are  a  novelty  to 
them  also,  used  as  they  are  to  living  in  bungalows, 
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and  they  call  going  up  stairs  "  running  up  the 
hill." 

One  day  a  venturesome  little  fellow  managed  to 
climb  safely  to  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  then  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  shrieked  lustily,  "  Father, 
father,  come  and  help  me  down  the  hill ! " 

At  the  further  end  of  the  garden  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  top  of  a  roof,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  telescope,  the  soldiers  can  watch  the  vessels  coming 
in  and  going  out. 

Billiard-rooms  there  are  too,  with  the  very  best  of 
tables,  for  ]\Iiss  Robinson  does  not  believe  in  taking 
all  fun  out  of  a  soldier's  life.  All  games  of  mere 
chance  are  forbidden,  but  games  of  skill  are  en- 
couraged. 

As  to  rules,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  were 
none. 

"Within  reasonable  limits,"  says  Miss  Robinson, 
"  let  the  men  do  what  they  like,  not  what  you  think 
they  oiight  to  like ;  hang  up  no  rules  as  to  language, 
&c. :  leave  all  that  to  the  men's  good  sense  and  good 
feeling;  the  more  you  trust  them,  the  more  worthy 
of  trust  they  will  prove.  These  men  have  quite 
enough  of  rule  and  supervision  on  shipboard  and  In 
barracks  ;  let  the  atmosphere  of  their  home  be  one 
of  liberty.  If  you  cannot  trust  them,  you  are  unsuited 
to  work  among  them." 

Passing  through  a  long  passage,  we  entered  the 
Lecture  Hall.     It  is  a  splendid   room,  and  was  pre- 
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pared,  on  the  day  I  saw  it,  to  serve  as  a  gymnasium, 
Fri^lay  evenings  being  devoted,  as  one  of  the  ladies 
told  me,  to  letting  the  men  try  to  kill  themselves.  If 
the  bricks  of  that  lecture  hall  could  speak,  they 
would  tell  some  amusing  stories.  Next  door  to  the 
'■'  Fountain  "  Inn,  which  is  now  transformed  into  the 
Soldier's  Institute,  there  stood  a  notorious  public-house. 
As  fast  as  the  walls  of  the  lecture  hall  were  built  up 
during  the  day,  they  were  pulled  down  during  the 
night  by  the  next  door  neighbours.  For  thirteen 
nights  Miss  Robinson's  manager  watched  the  premises 
with  some  of  the  builder's  men,  administering  a 
wholesome  drenching  from  the  fire-hose  when  the 
enemy  appeared.  But  at  last  the  manager  grew  tired 
of  this  warfare,  and  the  builders  began  to  lose  heart 
over  their  Penelope-like  labour.  Quite  unknown  to 
Miss  Robinson,  and  of  course  without  her  consent, 
they  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  Judge  Lynch's 
law,  and  smashed  every  window  in  the  public-house 
one  night. 

At  once  Portsmouth  was  in  an  uproar  ;  photo- 
graphs of  the  ill-used  house  were  handed  about,  but 
no  one  told  the  other  side  of  the  story,  or  showed 
pictures  of  the  repeatedly-destroyed  wall.  The  lesson, 
however,  was  effectual,  and  the  building  was  continued 
unmolested.  Even  then,  owing  to  the  right  of 
"  ancient  lights,"  a  large  hole  had  to  be  left  near  the 
roof,  and  for  twelve  months  the  next  door  neighbours 
managed  to  make  themselves  obnoxious  by  singing 
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songs  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  fire-irons,  whenever 
prayer  meetings  were  held.  At  last  Miss  Robinson 
bought  them  out  at  a  fancy  price,  using  her  own 
money,  because  she  did  not  like  to  employ  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  to  a  disadvantage. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Reading-room,  where 
the  thick  carpets  and  comfortable  leather-covered 
couches  and  chairs  seem  to  invite  one  to  quiet 
thought.  Periodicals,  books,  papers,  and  writing 
materials  lay  ready  to  hand. 

Next  door  to  the  Reading-room  is  the  Work- 
room, where  some  amusing  scenes  often  take  place. 
Here  the  soldiers'  wives  come  to  get  needlework,  for 
which  they  are  well  paid.  One  day  a  poor  woman, 
whose  husband  had  married  her  without  permission, 
and  who  had,  therefore,  only  five  shillings  a  week  to 
live  upon,  brought  back  some  work  with  a  young 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  was  a  very  bad  needlewoman, 
and  had  only  earned  sixpence,  but  in  honour  of 
Christmas,  which  was  near  at  hand,  she  received  half- 
a-crown. 

A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  ladies  from 
the  Institute  went  to  see  her.  She  was  greeted 
with,  "  Ah,  Miss  !  I  was  thankful  for  that  two-and- 
sixpence.  I  had  nothing  but  the  sixpence  I  had 
earned  to  take  me  over  Christmas.  I  had  a  little  coal 
and  some  tea,  so  I  meant  to  get  a  tin  of  milk  for  the 
baby,  and  have  some  tea  for  myself  on  Christmas 
Day."     Luxurious  Christmas  fare,  indeed  ! 
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Once  a  week  there  is  a  sale  of  old  clothes  in  the 
Work-room.  Garments  of  all  kinds  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Institute  are  often  sold  for  an  old  song,  as 
the  saying  is  :  a  good  dress  fetching  a  shilling,  for 
instance.  Needless  to  say,  the  women  rush  to  get 
those  which  they  want  most.  One  of  the  ladies  who 
kindly  give  up  their  time  to  helping  Miss  Robinson's 
good  work,  and  live  at  the  Institute  at  their  own 
expense,  is  somewhat  stout.  From  week  to  week  she 
was  watched  critically  by  one  poor  woman,  whose 
patience  at  last  was  worn  out,  and  whose  wishes 
found  expression  to  one  of  the  other  workers,  "  If  you 
please,  Miss,  when  do  you  think  that  green  dress  of 
Miss  G.'s  will  be  done  with  1  You  see,  I'm  stout,  and 
she's  stout,  so  her  dresses  do  beautifully  for  me,  and 
that  last  one  I  bought  did  wear  wonderful !"  I  wonder 
which  is  the  more  unpleasant,  waiting  for  dead  men^s 
shoes  or  living  women's  dresses. 

Speaking  of  dead  men  reminds  me  that  when  the 
ill-fated  Etirydice  went  down  within  sight  of  land  that 
Sunday  afternoon  in  1878,  several  of  the  lads  whom 
Miss  Robinson  knew  were  on  board,  and  they  were 
all  expected  to  tea  at  the  Institute  the  following  week. 
Some  time  afterwards,  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
refreshment  bar,  she  was  startled  to  behold  a  good 
Christian  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  with  the  rest.  On  inquiry,  she  found  that 
he  had  changed  places  with  a  friend  who  had  been 
anxious  to  get  home  to  his  wife.     The  poor  woman 
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died  soon  after  the  wreck,  so  they  were  not  long 
divided  after  all. 

A  lady  sits  in  the  work-room  every  evening,  and 
undertakes  the  distribution  of  the  books  from  the 
lending  library.  The  soldiers  often  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  her, 
asking  advice  on  any  subject  that  troubles  them. 
This  in  itself  is  a  great  boon  to  men  who  are  striving 
to  lead  good  lives. 

Any  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  soldiers 
which  did  not  comprise  sleeping  arrangements  would 
be  terribly  incomplete,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  accommodation  was  provided  at  the  Institute  for 
making  up  seventy  beds.  A  man  and  his  wife  can 
have  a  capital  room  for  one  shilling  a  night,  single 
beds  being  sixpence  only.  During  the  year  1886 
no  fewer  than  2,740  people  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities,  and  slept  at  the  Institute. 

One  morning  the  manager  saw  a  bandmaster  and 
his  wife  who  had  passed  the  night  at  the  Institute, 
and  inquired  if  they  had  slept  well. 

*'  Well,  no,"  replied  the  bandmaster,  *'  I  can't  say  I 
did." 

"  Why,  what  was  the  matter  .? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  bed  was  too  soft.  I've  been 
used  to  a  straw  bed,  and  don't  care  for  any  other.^^ 

Leaving  the  Institute,  which  is  "  free  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,"  I  was  escorted  to  the  "  '  Sailor's  Welcome,' 
free  to   sailors   and  soldiers,"  which    Miss    Robinson 
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started  in  a  street  a  mile  nearer  the  dockyard  than 
the  Institute.  As  the  cause  of  our  gallant  blue- 
jackets is  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  book,  I  do 
not  intend  to  weary  my  readers  with  a  description  of 
the  work  at  the  "  Welcome."  The  fact  that  47,000 
sailors  slept  there  in  1886  proves  that  there  is  room 
for  all  in  that  particular  field  of  labour.  What  struck 
me  most  there  was  the  smoking-room,  with  two  large 
billiard-tables  and  comfortable  couches,  where  two  or 
three  Jack  Tars  were  quietly  snoring  as  I  went  through. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  cabinet  of  curiosities, 
most  of  which  have  been  presented  by  the  sailors 
themselves.  There  is  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  Eury- 
dice,  and  in  Miss  Robinson's  private  room  there  is  a 
box  made  of  the  same  wood,  which  contains  the  flag 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  It  was  cut  off  by  the  divers, 
and  taken  to  Miss  Robinson. 

At  the  "  Welcome,"  as  well  as  at  the  Institute,  cabins 
and  rooms  are  called  by  different  names,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  who  have  given  money  to- 
wards them.  Two  which  appealed  most  to  my  loyalty 
were  presented  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Bacchante, 
in  which  the  two  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  went 
their  voyages.  In  one  cabin  there  is  a  photograph 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  in  the  other  that  of  his 
brother.  Prince  George.  But  the  room  which  ap- 
pealed most  to  my  heart,  was  one  in  which  there  was 
a  frame  containing  photographs  of  "  Theodora  and 
her  little  friends."     Theodora  is  a  delicate   little  girl, 
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yet  she  works  herself,  and  gets  her  companions  to  do 
the  same,  for  the  Institute.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
society  of  "  Little  Friends  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors," 
which,  formed  in  1884,  now  numbers  over  400  chil- 
dren, who  promise  to  help  and  to  pray  for  them. 
"  God  bless  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  make  them 
good  men,"  is  their  simple  formula,  but  who  shall 
say  how  many  a  blessing  has  come  through  it  from 
Him  who  has  promised  that  while  His  people  are 
yet  speaking  He  will  answer  t 

The  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail  used  separately  w^ould 
not  lift  a  pound  weight,  but  if  united,  they  are  said 
to  make  a  rope  strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  animal  on  which  they  grew.  So  the 
small  savings  of  each  of  these  little  people  are  not  of 
much  account,  perhaps,  but  united  they  come  to 
more  than  sixty  pounds  per  annum  ;  while  the  busy 
fingers  are  engaged  besides  in  making  more,  than  two 
thousand  different  articles  for  the  Christmas-trees 
which  are  generally  given  at  both  institutions. 

Apropos  of  Christmas,  a  novelty  was  introduced 
in  1886  in  honour  of  her  Majesty's  Jubilee  year,  so 
soon  to  dawn.  The  lecture  hall  was  transformed  into 
a  Jubilee  Fair,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was 
devoted  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families, 
the  second  to  civilians,  the  third  to  children.  About 
600  of  the  latter  came,  and  after  having  received 
tickets  which  passed  current  as  pence,  they  went  to 
the  stalls,  and  made  such  purchases  as  they  wished. 
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One  little  drummer  boy,  who  had  a  brother  and 
sister  in  the  workhouse,  trotted  them  round  with 
fatherly  care,  showing  them  the  stalls  he  liked  m.ost, 
and  advising  them  as  to  the  best  investment.  Poor 
little  fellow,  the  Institute  was  indeed  a  home  to  him, 
orphan  as  he  was. 

The  most  touching  sight  of  the  Fair  must  have 
been  later  on  in  the  third  day,  when  200  of  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  Portsmouth  were  brought  in  to  finisli 
up  everything.  Most  likely  their  little  minds  con- 
nected the  Jubilee  Fair  with  the  fairies,  who  once  or 
twice  in  their  short  lives  had  given  them  a  taste  of 
the  happiness  which  is  only  too  little  appreciated  by 
many  of  the  more  fortunate  children. 

Miss  Robinson  wrote  a  description  of  this  grand 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Little  Friends 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,"  from  which  we  give  some 
extracts : — 

"  A  number  of  booths  were  fitted  up.  There  were 
large  gilt  crowns  and  flags  with  loyal  mottoes,  and 
plenty  of  coloured  lamps.  All  the  sellers  were  ladies, 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon  in  their  caps.  One 
booth  had  oranges  and  gingerbread  ;  another  very 
big  one  had  all  penny  things ;  then  one  at  twopence, 
the  next  threepence,  the  three  next  sixpence,  nine- 
pence,  and  shilling  things.  Then  a  large  one  with 
shawls,  clothing,  and  nice  things  costing  more  than  a 
shilling  ;  and  last,  a  big  refreshment  booth,  with  hot 
coffee  and  cakes,  fruit  and  ginger-beer,  sweeties  and 
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nuts.  There  were  also  a  bookstall,  a  shooting  gallery, 
a  peep-show  and  a  fiddling  monkey,  a  fortune-teller 
and  a  cheap  Jack. 

"  Instead  of  giving  presents,  we  gave  penny  tickets, 
for  all  to  buy  what  they  pleased  at  the  stalls.  Big 
and  little  people  alike  got  tickets,  according  to  their 
conduct  all  the  year.  Some  only  had  one  ticket, 
some  more  ;  the  best  children  got  thirty  tickets.  Al- 
together we  gave  away  14,289  penny  tickets,  and  the 
people  spent  some  of  their  own  money  too,  so  there 
was  a  great  business  done  at  all  the  booths  each  day. 

"  The  children's  day  was  the  happiest,  and  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  the  noisiest.  Our  poor  ladies 
were  so  tired  when  bedtime  came.  I  think  I  saw 
more  of  the  fun  than  anybody.  You  know  I  cannot 
move  about,  so  I  only  had  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  big 
chair  on  the  platform  and  see  everybody  enjoying  the 
fair. 

"  We  did  not  have  all  the  children  in  at  once. 
The  first  party  of  400  children  came  at  three  o'clock, 
but  the  hall  was  all  lighted  up  just  the  same  as  the 
evening.  This  party  drove  up  in  grand  style,  with 
a  band  playing  and  people  cheering  them.  They 
were  the  poor  children  from  the  Union.  The  roads 
were  muddy,  and  the  Union  is  some  miles  away,  so 
some  kind  people  had  hired  several  vans  to  bring  all 
the  children.  Some  were  such  wee  mites,  and  all  so 
happy  to  come.  They  all  had  oranges  and  ginger- 
bread, and   some   tickets   to  spend    at  the  stalls,  so 
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they  went  back  quite  rich,  with  dollies  and  picture- 
books^  comforters  and  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs, 
toys  and  work-bags.  Before  they  had  quite  gone  the 
second  party  came. 

"  These  were  the  children  from  Eastney,  nearly 
three  miles  away,  where  the  great  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  Barracks  are.  They  had  walked  all  the 
way,  under  the  care  of  four  soldiers,  who  are  their 
Band  of  Hope  teachers.  This  party  only  numbered 
150,  as  all  the  little  children  were  left  at  home  (quan- 
tities of  nice  presents  were  sent  to  them  afterwards). 
When  this  party  had  left,  the  hall  doors  were  locked 
while  the  booths  were  supplied  with  fresh  things,  and 
the  sellers  had  their  tea.  Long  before  the  time  for 
opening  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the  street,  where 
hundreds  of  children  were  impatiently  waiting  to 
come  in.  *  Now,  then,  are  you  all  ready  }  Every 
seller  at  her  post  ?     Open  the  door.'     What  a  rush  ! 

"  These  are  the  children  of  our  Institute  Bands  of 
Hope,  many  of  them  army  and  navy  children  We 
have  meetings  for  them  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evening. 

"  Now,  if  you  could  watch  our  children  at  the 
booths,  you  would  see  them  buying  things  for  mothers 
or  the  little  ones  at  home.  Here  is  a  big  boy  with 
three  dolls,  carrying  them  in  a  bunch  by  the  legs, 
head  downwards,  and  other  boys  choosing  little  pina- 
fores or  neckerchiefs  for  little  sisters.  There  is  a 
girl  buying  a  tiny  pair  of  wool  "bootees  "  for  the  new 
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baby  at  home.  Here  are  two  consulting  as  to  the 
prettiest  china  ornament  for  mother's  mantelpiece. 
There  are  no  seats  downstairs,  as  the  floor  was  all 
cleared  for  the  fair,  so  the  children  carry  their  trea- 
sures into  the  galleries,  and  there  they  sit  and 
chatter,  and  exhibit  their  purchases  to  each  other. 
One  small  boy  was  noticed  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a 
quiet  corner,  with  all  his  own  and  his  brother's  things 
spread  out  before  him,  exclaiming  in  ecstasy,  '  Oh, 
isn't  it  grand  ! ' 

"  The  hall  becomes  very  full  as  soldiers  and 
sailors  come  in  to  see  the  fun  ;  also  parents,  who 
have  come  to  fetch  their  children  home.  Other 
things  go  on  besides  buying  and  selling.  The  re- 
freshment booth  does  a  roaring  trade,  ginger-beer 
corks  were  popping  all  the  evening.  Some  clowns, 
nigger  minstrels,  a  hurdy-gurdy  man,  a  conjurer, 
and  several  policemen  were  causing  amusement  in 
the  fair,  and  there  was  a  showman  with  performing 
bear,  gorilla,  and  cats.  He  sang  a  funny  song,  and 
all,  even  the  animals,  joined  in  the  chorus  : — 

"  '  Hi  !  hi !  hi !  be  in  time,  don't  delay, 

Come  and  see  the  greatest  living  wonders  of  the  day. 
Walk  up !  walk  up  !  observe  the  monkey-man, 
You  pay  your  sixpence  and  you  see  a  great  caravan. 

"  Of  course  we  did  not  require  any  real  policemen 
at  our  fair.  All  these  funny  folk  were  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  dressed  up  to  amuse  the  children, 
and  very  well  they  did  it.     But  inside  the  cats'  skins 
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were  two  little  twin  brothers  from  our  Band  of  Hope, 
and  when  the  clown  ran  all  through  the  fair  with  one 
under  each  arm,  and  a  policeman  after  him,  the 
children  were  delighted,  but  some  of  the  little  ones 
were  half  afraid  of  the  dancing  bear.  It  was  funny 
to  see  one  of  the  'cats'  treated  to  an  orange,  and 
having  to  take  off  his  head  to  eat  it.  The  other 
accidentally  had  his  tail  pulled  off,  so  I  suppose  he 
was  a  Manx  cat  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  At  length  it  v/as  time  to  clear  the  hall  for 
our  last  party.  Some  went  home,  some  stayed  in  the 
galleries,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
those  we  call  our  '  town  sparrows,'  stragglers  who 
cannot  be  induced  to  attend  any  meetings  regularly. 
They  think  they  are  too  old,  or  too  ragged,  or  too 
busy ;  boys  and  girls  who  sell  evening  papers  or 
flowers  in  the  streets,  fisher-lads  from  the  quay, 
children  from  the  tramps'  lodging-houses,  and  de- 
serters from  our  Bands  of  Hope  who  had  not  earned 
the  right  to  come  in  with  the  other  children.  These 
'  town  sparrows '  pick  up  many  crumbs  of  comfort  at 
festival  times,  so  now  they  come  in  for  the  leavings — 
plenty  of  gingerbread  and  buns,  small  toys,  and  broken 
or  soiled  things,  and  a  few  good  'scrambles,'  ending 
up  with  '  three  cheers  for  the  Queen,'  led  off  by  the 
*  bear '  (a  marine  inside  him)  with  his  most  terrific 
roar.  There  was  a  clearance  at  last,  and  every  one 
went  off  to  bed,  tired  and  happy. 

"  We  did  not  forget  to  save  some  nice  presents  for 
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our  poor  dear  little  children  who  were  sick  in 
hospital." 

Although  the  Institute  is  intended  for  grown-up 
people,  its  work  necessarily  reaches  the  little  ones 
also.  One  day,  for  instance,  a  man  wrote  to  Miss 
Robinson  from  London,  saying  that  two  orphan  chil- 
dren would  arrive  in  a  certain  vessel  from  India ; 
accordingly,  the  tiny  mites  were  welcomed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Institute  before  they  stepped  ashore. 
They  were  then  warmed  and  fed  at  the  "  Welcome," 
and  put  safely  into  the  train  which  was  to  take  them 
to  their  relative  in  London. 

Another  day  five  poor  children  were  landed  on 
the  jetty,  without  a  creature  belonging  to  them.  The 
youngest  was  a  baby  in  its  eldest  sister's  arms.  The 
mother,  who  was  a  faithful  believer  in  the  promises 
of  God,  died  at  Gibraltar  praying  for  her  little  ones. 
The  authorities  undertook  to  send  the  children  to 
England,  but  from  the  moment  they  were  landed,  no 
one  had  any  right  to  look  after  them.  If  the  Insti- 
tute had  not  been  open,  they  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse  ;  as  it  was,  they  were  carefully  tended 
within  the  former  hospitable  walls  for  weeks,  and 
then  all  placed  in  schools  or  orphanages. 

A  soldier  came  to  Plymouth  one  day  with  three 
children,  his  wife  having  died  during  the  voyage 
home.  The  youngest  baby  could  not  eat  ;  and  the 
poor  man  appealed  to  the  ladies  to  save  him  from 
madness.  He  said  the  baby  was  nearly  starved,  that 
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when  he  tried  to  feed  it,  it  made  its  mouth  square 
and  let  the  food  run  out  of  the  corners.  As  to 
washing  and  dressing,  he  said  he  had  not  dared  to 
take  the  things  off  any  of  the  three,  for  fear  he  should 
not  get  them  on  again. 

But  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  only 
who  have  been  benefited  by  the  Institute.  Two  in- 
stances ma}^  be  given,  among  many,  where  gentlemen's 
sons  have  been  helped  by  it. 

One  day  a  little  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old 
was  seen  wandering  about  the  beach  at  Portsmouth. 
Probably  he  might  have  escaped  notice,  for  he  was 
shabby  enough  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  waifs  and 
strays  of  a  garrison  town,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
carried  on  his  arm  a  lady's  work-basket.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  kind-hearted  gentlemxan, 
who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  find  out  something  about 
himself  from  the  boy,  took  him  off  to  Miss  Robinson. 
Here  he  gave  a  false  name  and  address,  and  told 
a  series  of  untruths,  which  made  Miss  Robinson  deter- 
mine to  keep  him  till  he  came  to  a  better  mind. 
Being  convinced  that  he  was  a  gentleman's  son, 
in  spite  of  his  professed  ignorance  of  everything,  the 
ladies  at  the  Institute  laid  simple  traps  for  him,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  out  that  he  could  speak  French 
and  play  the  piano.  Still  he  obstinately  refused  to 
give  his  address,  only  confessing  that  he  had  run 
away  from  home  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  soldier. 

At  last,  when  Miss   Robinson   was  beginning  to 
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despair  of  finding  out  his  belongings,  the  adven- 
turous youth  stole  a  soldier's  sword,  and  hid  it  under 
his  mattress.  This  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  the  boy.  He  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  who  had  been  previously  primed  for  the 
proceedings  ;  and  with  a  policeman  at  his  side  and  all 
the  terrors  of  the  law  threatening  him,  the  naughty 
boy  was  scared  into  giving  the  name  of  his  parents 
and  home.  His  father  was  a  gentleman,  who  came 
down  to  Portsmouth  directly  he  received  a  tele- 
gram, and  gratefully  thanked  Miss  Robinson.  He 
said  the  boy  had  got  a  perfect  mania  for  soldiers, 
from  watching  them  at  Buckingham  Palace,  that 
he  had  stolen  two  or  three  pounds  before  he  ran 
away,  and  nearly  broken  his  mother's  heart.  The 
fact  that  he  had  clung  to  her  work-basket  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  wandering  life  showed  that 
there  was  a  soft  spot  in  the  boy's  heart,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  he  has  long  since  repented  of  his 
escapade. 

Many  years  ago,  a  clergyman's  son  left  his  home 
when  he  was  about  seventeen,  and  enlisted  under  a 
false  name,  so  that  his  parents  could  not  trace  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  father  became  dangerously  ill.  During 
the  last  days  of  his  life  he  prayed  constantly  for  his 
absent  son,  and  died  assuring  his  wife  that  she  would 
hear  of  him  before  long. 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  then  a  letter  came 
from  the  young  fellow  to  his  mother,  to  tell  her  that 
c  2 
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he  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  ordered  to  India.  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  of  his  father's  death.  The 
poor  mother  went  to  Miss  Robinson,  and  begged  her 
to  arrange  that  she  might  see  her  son.  Then  "the 
Soldier's  Friend  "  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer, 
stating  the  sad  particulars  of  the  case  ;  and  he  con- 
sented to  let  the  young  soldier  go  as  a  prisoner,  in 
charge  of  a  corporal,  to  Miss  Robinson,  who,  of 
course,  was  responsible  for  his  re-appearance  on 
board  the  troop-ship.  The  mother  and  son  met  in 
Miss  Robinson's  sitting-room.  When  the  sad  inter- 
view was  over,  the  mother  returned  home,  and  Miss 
Robinson  saw  her  prisoner  safely  off  to  India,  but  the 
poor  lad  never  returned,  dying  of  cholera  soon  after 
his  arrival. 

By  the  year  1882  the  Soldier's  Institute  and  the 
Sailor's  Welcome  were  so  well  established,  that  Miss 
Robinson  thought  she  might  begin  to  extend  her 
labours  among  the  working  classes  and  poor  of 
the  town.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  to  cause 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  her,  which  has  never  died 
out. 

A  Temperance  Society  was  formed  for  them,  called 
"  The  Helping  Hand  ; "  and  to  encourage  temperate 
habits,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Coffee  Tavern  w^as  opened  in 
Nobb's  Lane. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  that 
there  is  not  much  in  a  name,  yet  I  venture  to  say 
the   immortal  bard   would   have  qualified   this   state- 
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ment  If  he  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
If,  for  instance,  you  are  in  search  of  Paradise  Row  or 
Cottages,  you  now  direct  your  steps  to  some  wretched 
Httle  places  which  are  anything  but  suggestive  of 
Paradise.  If  a  house  agent  gives  you  a  card  to  see 
a  house  in  "  Prospect  Place,"  you  know  directly  that 
your  view  will  consist  of  back  yards,  chimney-pots, 
and  cats.  So,  when  I  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
manager  directed  the  cabman  to  drive  to  Nobb's 
Lane,  I  knew,  in  spite  of  Shakespeare,  that  I  was 
going  to  an  undesirable  locality. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Coffee  Tavern  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  examples  of  the  triumph  of  a  spiritual 
mind  over  obnoxious  matter  that  I  ever  remember 
witnessing.  Some  years  ago  Nobb's  Lane  was  such 
a  dreadful  place,  that  no  lady  could  walk  down  it 
without  being  insulted.  Fortunately  for  all  decent 
people  whose  lot  might  bring  them  in  contact  with 
the  Nobb's  Lane  inhabitants,  Miss  Robinson  was  so 
insulted  one  day.  She  forthwith,  instead  of  gather- 
ing up  her  skirts  and  vowing  she  would  never  again 
pass  through  the  alley,  made  up  her  mind  that, 
God  helping  her,  she  would  get  rid  of  all  the  bad 
houses,  and  raise  a  building  to  the  glory  of  God 
in  their  place. 

The  first  step  on  the  road  to  improvement  was 
to  buy  up  a  notorious  public-house  known  as  the  worst 
in  Portsmouth,  and  as  there  used  to  be  thirteen 
hundred,  that  was  saying  a  good  deal.    Having  turned 
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this  into  a  coffee  tavern,  Miss  Robinson  next 
bought  the  cottages  which  were  inhabited  by  such 
a  bad  set  of  people,  and  raised  a  mission-hall  on 
their  site. 

In  this  hall  I  saw  two  handsome  mantelpieces, 
which  could  tell  an  interesting  tale  if  only  they  could 
speak.  They  are  splendid  specimens  of  fossils,  and 
were  found  hidden  in  a  cellar  when  the  houses  were 
pulled  down  ;  no  doubt  they  had  originally  been 
stolen,  but  being  difficult  things  to  move  about, 
became  a  dead  loss  to  the  thief. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the 
public  laundry  which  adjoins  the  coffee  tavern.  Here 
any  woman  can  go  and  do  her  washing  without 
payment,  only  providing  her  own  fuel  in  the 
coppers.  There  are  wooden  tanks  with  an  endless 
supply  of  water,  wringing  machines,  and  coppers. 
This  place  is  a  special  boon  to  soldiers'  wives  living 
out  of  the  barracks,  who  often  try  to  eke  out  their 
small  income  by  taking  in  washing.  A  soldier  once 
said  to  Miss  Robinson,  "  This  is  the  best  thing  you 
have  done  for  us  yet  ;  I  never  knew  what  comfort 
was  before  ;  our  room  was  always  like  a  washhouse, 
now  it  is  clean  and  dry." 

Speaking  of  washing  reminds  me  that  one  day 
when  Miss  Robinson  asked  a  soldier  what  he  liked 
best  at  the  Institute,  he  replied  promptly,  "  The 
lavatory ;  we  can  wash  all  day  for  nothing." 

Night  schools  are  held  in  Nobb's   Lane,  mothers' 
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meetings,  and  classes  for  rough  girls.  So  rough  are 
they,  that  they  are  only  enticed  by  the  promise  of  a 
brush  and  comb,  which  shall  be  their  own  when  they 
have  earned  them  by  good  behaviour.  As  nine-tenths 
of  the  composition  of  the  female  mind  is  said  to  be 
vanity,  there  are  probably  a  good  many  brushes  and 
combs  earned  at  Nobb^s  Lane. 

Yet  we  may  be  sure  the  good  influence  does  not 
leave  off  when  improvement  begins,  for  IMiss  Robin- 
son's principal  desire  is  to  retain  the  hold  which  she 
manages  to  gain,  whether  it  be  on  girls  or  soldiers. 
For  this  reason  she  tries  never  to  lose  sight  of  any 
who  have  come  under  her  notice  ;  and  she  writes  to 
and  sees  them  from  time  to  time  when  they  have 
left  the  service.  In  her  private  journal  we  trace  the 
careers  of  some  of  those  who  were  once  frequenters 
of  the  Institute  :  "  One  is  a  foreman  in  a  very  good 
printing  firm,  who  has  married  one  of  the  master's 
daughters — both  earnest  Christians.  Another  has 
a  place  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  has 
married  a  pious  girl ;  both  are  Sunday-school  teachers. 
Another  is  foreman  of  one  department  in  a  large 
biscuit  factory." 

We  might  multiply  the  instances  of  permanent 
good  ad  infinituiH,  but  it  would  also  be  probably  ad 
naicseum,  so  we  will  desist,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
two  strange  little  inmates  of  the  Soldier's  Institute, 
who  have  as  much  cause  to  be  grateful  as  the  human 
beings  to  whom  they  belonged. 
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One  day  a  soldier  was  starting  on  foreign  service. 
He  had  a  favourite  kitten,  and  although  it  is  against 
the  rules  for  the  men  to  take  pets  of  any  kind  on 
board,  he  determined  to  try  and  smuggle  it  through. 
Accordingly  he  put  the  little  thing  in  his  helmet. 
But,  alas  !  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  officer  saw  that  the 
particular  helmet  was  too  high,  and  he  promptly 
ordered  the  wearer  to  take  it  off.  Out  came  poor 
pussy,  of  course,  but  the  owner  was  not  prepared  for 
the  cruel  order,  "  Throw  it  into  the  water."  Glancing 
round  quickly,  the  tender-hearted  soldier  saw  that 
some  of  the  ladies  from  the  Institute  were  standing 
near  the  coffee  shed.  With  swift,  strong  arm,  he 
flung  the  little  kitten  towards  them.  It  was  caught, 
and  found  a  refuge  at  the  Institute. 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  dates,  but  we  will  hope  its 
arrival  was  not  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
canary,  which  a  sailor  boy  brought  for  shelter,  begging 
Miss  Robinson  to  think  of  him  when  she  heard  it 
sing,  or,  at  all  events,  that  a  fellow-feeling  for  a 
creature  in  distress  enabled  poor  pussy  to  curb  her 
natural  fondness  for  birds. 

Knowing  the  temptations  which  often  surround 
a  soldier  at  foreign  ports.  Miss  Robinson  gladly 
listened  to  the  touching  appeal  of  a  soldier  who  wrote, 
telling  her  of  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs  in  Alexan- 
dria. His  argument  was  concise  enough  :  "  As  we  are 
three  thousand  miles  from  home,  there  are  three 
thousand  good  reasons  why  you  should  think  of  us." 
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After  due  consideration  Mr.  Tufncll,  who  has  been 
Miss  Robinson's  right  hand  for  more  than  fourteen 
years,  was  despatched  to  Alexandria  on  the  i6th  of 
April,  1884,  to  choose  and  purchase  a  site  for  the  new 
Soldier's  Institute. 

Having  done  this,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
started  again  in  a  most  uncomfortable  transport  vessel, 
which  was  to  convey  the  old  Brompton  Oratory, 
whose  materials  were  to  form  the  new  Institute.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  was  constantly  bemoaning  the  ill- 
luck  which  was  bound  to  befall  him  from  having  a 
church  on  board;  but  in  spite  of  evil  prognostications, 
all  arrived  safely  at  Alexandria. 

As  the  soil  is  all  sand,  the  first  task  was  to  dig 
down  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  then 
form  a  pyramid  of  cement,  gradually  decreasing  in 
size  as  it  reached  the  level  of  the  ground.  One  day 
the  sand  fell  in  on  top  of  one  of  the  workmen.  Mr. 
Tufnell  had  his  coat  off  in  a  second,  and  ran  to  the 
rescue,  seeing  that  the  man  could  be  saved  if  help 
were  given  at  once ;  but  the  Arabs  rushed  to  prevent 
him.  Then  they  quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  the  poor  fellow  out ;  meanwhile 
he  died,  and  after  the  manner  of  most  muddlers,  they 
laid  the  blame  on  some  one  else.  They  carried  the 
corpse  to  the  door  of  IMr.  Tufnell's  cottage,  and  de- 
manded compensation.  A  few  francs  to  the  relations 
stopped  their  cries,  and  they  removed  the  body,  but 
afterwards  the  workmen  came  to  the  manager  with  a 
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new  petition.  They  obstinately  declined  to  resume 
work  until  a  lamb  had  been  killed. 

"  A  life  must  be  given  for  a  life,"  they  said,  and  if  a 
lamb  were  not  sacrificed,  some  more  accidents  would 
happen. 

Seeing  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  their  entreaties, 
Mr.  Tufnell  gave  his  consent,  and  the  lamb  was 
killed.  The  blood  was  then  sprinkled  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  foundation,  and  on  the  walls,  and  the 
Arabs  cooked  and  ate  the  lamb.  A  strange  shadow 
was  this  meal  of  the  Passover,  reaching  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  very  land  where  it  was  first 
instituted. 

After  this  episode  all  went  well,  and  the  Institute 
was  opened  in  1885,  after  costing  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Later  on,  a  coffee  shed  was  put  up  on  the 
dockyard  jetty,  similar  to  the  one  which  stands  at 
Portsmouth,  so  that  those  who  will  may  be  within 
touch  of  home  influences  if  they  choose.  The  fact 
that  one  day  when  the  Guards  were  disembarking, 
they  emptied  forty-four  dozen  bottles  of  lemonade 
shows  that  this  little  building  alone  does  good  work. 

Up  to  the  year  1880,  Miss  Robinson  spent  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  in  travelling  about  to  collect  funds 
for  the  good  work  she  had  undertaken.  She  would 
often  leave  her  bed  to  address  a  drawing-room  meeting, 
then  after  standing  up  for  an  hour  or  more,  pleading 
earnestly  for  the  good  cause,  she  would  return  to  her 
couch  exhausted.     But   the  time  came  at  last  when 
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mind  could  no  longer  triumph  over  body,  and  since 
1880  Miss  Robinson  has  been  obliged  to  own  that  she 
can  travel  about  no  more.  It  was  feared  at  first  that 
the  funds  would  suffer,  but  it  has  not  been  so  ;  the 
Soldier's  Friend  and  her  work  are  too  well  known 
now  to  need  to  be  always  en  evidence. 

Another  great  change  has  been  brought  about  by 
reason  of  Miss  Robinson's  failing  strength.  As  she 
can  no  longer  pay  visits,  see  callers,  and  associate 
constantly  with  the  staff  of  voluntary  workers,  she  has 
a  lady  associated  with  her  in  the  superintendence,  of 
which  she  had  for  years  sole  charge.  Yet  from  her 
invalid  couch  she  pulls  the  wires  which  set  and  keep 
in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  Soldier's  Institute, 
Sailor's  Welcome,  Nobb's  Lane  Coffee  Tavern,  Camber 
Coffee  Tavern  for  fishermen  and  watermen,  and  the 
institute  in  Alexandria,  with  their  numerous  prayer 
meetings,  Bible  classes,  and  entertainments.  She  also 
keeps  a  hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  men,  such  as  is 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Sailor's  Friend  over  the 
blue-jackets,  as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

A  gunner,  R.M.A.,  bound  for  China,  wrote  to  a 
comrade  at  Portsmouth  : — 

"  My  thoughts  are  very  often  at  the  Institute  ;  the 
happy  hours  I  have  spent  there  will  not  soon  be 
forgot  by  me.  I  can  take  out  the  photo  and  look 
at  it,  and  think  what  will  be  going  on  there  to-day, 
and  of  the  meeting  that  will  be  held  in  that  room  up- 
stairs.    Tom,  dear  lad,  every  night  I  think  of  you  in 
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prayer,  and  ask  God   to  bless  you.     I  know  He  will. 

And    I  do  ask   God    to  bless  the   ladies  at 

the  Institute  in  their  work  and  labour  of  love.  Oh, 
Tom  !  what  a  comfort  to  a  man  when  on  the  broad  sea 
to  think  he  has  so  many  friends  at  the  Institute — 
friends  who  will  pray  for  you  and  think  about  you 
when  gone.  I  think  of  Miss  Robinson  every  day : 
God  bless  her !  Many  will  have  to  thank  God 
through  all  eternity  for  having  ever  heard  her  voice  ; 
I  shall,  for  one." 

The  motto  of  the  Institute,  which  may  be  seen  in 
every  room,  is,  "The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  He  knoweth  them  that  trust  in 
Him  "" — a  fitting  text  to  be  ever  in  the  mind  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  strongholds  of  men  ; 
for  "except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain." 


{Oiir  Portrait  of  Miss  Robinson  is  copied^  by  permission,  from  a  Photograph 
by  Messrs.  Symoncis  &  ^^.,  Portsmouth.) 


Agnes  Weston, 

THE  SAILOR'S  FRIEND. 


One  day,  about  the  year  1869,  a  number  of  men 
were  assembled  in  a  mission-room  at  Walcot,  near 
Bath.  They  were  rough  working-men  ;  some  of  them 
were  thoroughly  bad,  loving  strong  drink,  and  making 
their  homes  places  of  torment,  instead  of  rest,  for 
their  wives  and  children.  Yet  in  them  all  was  still, 
thank  God,  the  image  of  the  King — marred,  ahnost 
obliterated  by  the  King's  enemy,  indeed,  it  might  be, 
but  still  it  was  there,  or  these  rough  fellows  would 
not  have  assembled  for  a  Temperance  Prayer  Meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  Miss  Agnes  Weston. 

When  the  little  service  was  finished,  and  the  last 
words  of  exhortation  to  better  things  had  been  said, 
the  young  lady,  who,  strange  to  say,  had  such  influence 
over  the  men,  brought  out  the  pledge-book,  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  signatures  of  any  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  drink,  which  was  working  such 
havoc  in  their  homes  and  lives. 

Agnes  Weston's  heart  gave  a  bound  of  joy  as  she 
saw  a  sweep  come   shyly   towards    her.     lie   was  a 
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desperate  drunkard,  well  known  for  his  cruelty  when 
under  the  influence  of  drink  ;  to  enlist  him  on  the  side 
of  Temperance  had  been  her  prayer  for  many  a  long 
day,  so  she  welcomed  him  eagerly.  But,  alas  !  there 
is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  :  many  a 
pause  between  the  pen  and  the  paper.  The  sweep 
looked  up  into  Agnes  Weston's  face,  with  the  pen 
already  wet  : — 

"  If  you  please.  Miss,  be  you  a  teetotaler  ?  " 

The  unexpected  bullet  found  its  billet,  and  Miss 
Weston  had  most  unwillingly  to  confess  that  she  had 
hitherto  been  urging  others  to  walk  in  a  path  which 
she  herself  kept  out  of,  as  she  replied,  "  I  only  take  a 
glass  of  wine  occasionally,  of  course  in  strict  modera- 
tion." 

"  Well,"  said  the  sweep,  laying  down  his  pen,  "  1 
think  I  will  do  just  as  you  say :  take  a  glass  some* 
times  in  moderation." 

In  vain  did  Miss  Weston  plead  with  him  ;  he 
kept  to  his  determination  to  "  do  as  the  .lady 
did." 

That  very  night  Agnes  Weston  made  up  her  mind 
to  take  the  pledge ;  and  ever  since  she  has  tried  to 
practise  in  all  things  what  she  preaches. 

The  "  Sailor's  Friend,"  as  she  delights  to  be  called, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  barrister.  She  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1840,  but  while  she  was  still 
a  child  her  parents  moved  to  Bath.  There,  in  a 
luxurious  home,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  she 
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might  have  lived  the  hfe  of  most  girls  in  her  station, 
but  for  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  her  nature  to  the 
workings  of  Divine  grace. 

"  Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes." 

This  is  but  too  true  ;  fortunately  for  herself  and 
for  the  gallant  sailors  who  help  to  defend  our  land, 
Agnes  Weston  became  one  of  those  who  see  God 
in  everything,  although  it  was  not  till  after  she  was 
sixteen  years  old  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

While  she  was  still  a  child,  a  professor  of  phren- 
ology, who  was  a  guest  at  Ensleigh,  her  father's 
house,  told  Mr.  Weston  that  his  little  daughter 
would  have  a  remarkable  career.  He  went  a  step 
farther,  and  added  that  the  time  would  come  when 
she  would  "  turn  decisively  to  the  right  or  left  ; 
would  choose  to  be  great,  either  in  the  service  of 
God  or  in  that  of  the  world." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  believe  in  the  prognos- 
tications of  all  the  followers  of  Lavater,  we  may  say 
that  this  particular  professor  Avas  right.  The  time  did 
come  when  Agnes  Weston  should  choose  her  path  in 
life,  and  she  threw  in  her  lot  with  God''s  workers  in 
the  world. 

Not  without  a  struggle,  though,  was  the  choice 
made.  Her  heart  was  first  touched  by  the  sermons 
which  she  heard  from  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  after- 
wards Canon  of  York,  then  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
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churches  at  Bath.  She  was,  as  she  says  herself, 
**  proud  and  reserved,"  and  during  the  anxious  time  of 
batthng  with  the  right  which  ensued,  she  would  seek 
no  external  help. 

She  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  while  her 
path  was  still  unchosen,  she  tried,  Saul-like,  to  soothe 
her  troubled  spirit  by  its  influence.  She  would  practise 
for  hours  and  hours,  until  the  poor  organ-blower,  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  live  before  the  days  of 
machinery  in  his  particular  profession,  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  begged  for  mercy  on  his  aching  limbs. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  she  was  the 
pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Wesley,  organist  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  No  lights  were  allowed  except  in  the 
organ  loft  when  lessons  were  given  after  dark.  One 
evening  Dr.  Wesley  was  summoned  home  on  urgent 
business.  Promising  to  be  back  directly,  he  left  his 
young  pupil  in  the  loft,  saying,  "  I  hope  you  will  not 
mind  my  locking  you  into  the  cathedral ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  doors  unfastened." 

Agnes  Weston  laughed,  and  replying  that  she 
should  be  quite  happy,  set  to  work  to  practise  a  tire- 
some passage.  Suddenly  a  cold  shiver  crept  over  her 
Muffled  footsteps  came  slowly  up  the  side  aisle  of  the 
cathedral,  and  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  organ  loft.  She  was  sure  it  could  not 
be  Dr.  Wesley  returned  so  quickly,  and  in  a  moment 
all  the  ghost  stories  she  had  ever  heard  crowded  into  her 
mind,    till  she  felt  paralysed.     They   were  dispersed 
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as  quickly,  as  she  sprang  from  her  seat,  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  beheld — nobody  ! 

Many  a  well-authenticated  ghost  story  may  owe 
its  foundation  to  as  slight  an  accident  as  that  which 
disturbed  Dr.  Wesley's  pupil.  The  wind  whirling  in 
and  out  of  the  cloisters  and  the  recumbent  figures  of 
the  monuments,  produced  a  sound  resembling  that  of 
stealthy  footsteps. 

Always  in  earnest,  whether  engaged  in  duty  or 
pleasure,  Agnes  Weston  made  such  good  progress 
that  her  father  presented  her  with  an  organ. 

Soon  after  this  all  mental  clouds  were  cleared 
away,  and  Agnes  Weston,  having  found  peace  in 
Christ  herself,  set  to  work  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to 
others.  In  1868  she  began  visiting  at  the  hospital, 
and  gave  an  address  in  each  of  the  men's  wards  once 
a  week.  On  Sundays  she  had  the  most  unruly  of  the 
boys  at  the  Sunday  school  handed  over  to  her,  and 
by-and-by  she  took  a  class  of  v/orking  men.  This 
grew  so  large  that  before  long  she  rented  a  mission- 
room  at  Walcot,  where  she  held  Bible  classes,  prayer 
meetings,  temperance  and  Band  of  Hope  meetings 
for  the  working  men,  and  here  it  was  that  the  episode 
of  the  sweep  taught  her  that  an  ounce  of  practice  was 
worth  a  ton  of  preaching. 

Although  Miss  Weston  is  now  par  excellence  the 
Sailor's  Friend,  we  find  her  working  next  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  the  2nd  Somerset  Militia.     The  key- 
note of  her  work  among  all  classes,  like  that  of  Miss 
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Robinson,  Is  Temperance.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are 
more  tempted  to  drink  than  any  people,  because  they 
are  by  their  profession  precluded  from  many  of  the 
comforts  of  home.  They  are  drafted  down  into  a 
strange  town,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Militia  regiments, 
and  the  public-houses  were  at  one  time  the  only  places 
open  to  them.  So  Miss  Weston,  aided  by  the  chap- 
lain, and  with  the  full  permission  of  the  colonel,  set 
to  work  to  provide  coffee  and  reading-rooms  for  the 
men.  Then  by  means  of  bright  entertainments,  songs, 
readings,  and  addresses,  she  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  pubhc-houses. 

The  same  year  the  tiny  seed  was  sown  which  was, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  destined  to  grow  into  a  great 
tree,  whose  branches  should  reach  out  into  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  earth, 

A  soldier  left  England  for  India  on  board  H.M.S. 
Crocodile,  He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  his 
heart  must  have  been  heavy  when  he  said  "  good-bye  " 
for  a  time  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  so  often  un- 
appreciated till  they  are  lost.  One  day  some  letters 
were  brought  on  board  at  one  of  the  ports  at  which 
the  vessel  called,  and  there  was  a  welcome  note  for 
this  particular  soldier  from  Agnes  Weston.  We  do 
not  know  the  exact  contents,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  derived  so 
much  comfort  from  the  perusal  of  it,  that  he  showed 
the  letter  to  a  sailor  friend.  This  man  handed  it  back 
with  the  words  ; — • 
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"  That  is  good  ;  we  poor  fellows  have  no  friends. 
Do  }'ou  think  the  lady  would  write  to  me?  I  would 
i;i\-e  anything  to  receive  a  letter  like  that." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  will 
write  and  ask  her." 

The  kind-hearted  man  did  write  from  Suez,  and 
Miss  Weston  rejoiced  to  find  a  new  field  of  activity 
opened  up  before  her  ;  and  that  letter  became  the  germ 
of  all  her  present  work  in  the  naval  service.  The  grateful 
sailor  sent  her  the  names  of  many  companions  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  her ;  so  week  by  week  the 
correspondence  grew,  until  it  was  impossible  for  one 
pen  to  do  it  all,  and  Miss  Weston  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  printer  to  her  aid. 

"  We  never  light  our  pipes  with  your  letters,"  said 
a  sailor  once,  "  because  you  think  about  us,  and  care 
for  us." 

When  once  the  letters  were  printed,  they  adopted 
a  dress  and  title  of  their  own.  Being  bound  in  dark 
blue  paper,  they  received  the  name  of  "  Blue-backs," 
and  the  circulation  reached  four  thousand  a  month  in 
1886.  As  may  be  supposed,  these  little  blue  messen- 
gers travel  far.  From  China  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
Australia  to  America,  they  carry  the  welcome  assur- 
ance of  a  friend  in  old  England  who  thinks  of  and 
prays  for  poor  Jack. 

An  officer  on  the  West  Indian  station  thus  describes 
the  advent  of  a  packet  of  blue-backs  : — 

"  I  took  the  parcel  on  the  lower  deck  of  our  ship, 
D  2 
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and  distributed  them  among  the  ship's  company.  It 
happened  to  be  Sunday  afternoon,  and  they  all  rushed 
at  me  with,  '  Me  one,  sir!'  and  '  Me  one,  sir!'  so  that  I 
had  to  stand  against  a  gun  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
crowd.  I  went  round  the  decks  again  half-an-hour 
afterwards,  just  to  see  what  they  were  doing  with 
them  ;  it  would  have  cheered  your  heart  to  have  seen 
the  sight.  Groups  of  men  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
deck  around  one — the  best  reader,  probably — who  was 
seated  in  the  midst,  reading  the  letter  aloud  to  his 
Hstening  messmates.'" 

Perhaps  a  cynical  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
question  whether  letters  so  eagerly  received  are  not 
also  quickly  forgotten.  Two  little  incidents  which 
occurred  many  years  after  the  blue-backs  came  into 
existence  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

During  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  the  sailors  dis- 
tributed their  favourite  letters  amongst  the  soldiers. 
One  brave  sailor  had  some  in  his  pocket  when  he  was 
shot  dead.  A  young  blue-jacket  who  related  the  oc- 
currence to  Miss  Weston  said — 

"  I  couldn't  bring  you  one  of  them,  because  the 
soldiers  were  wild  to  get  them.  They  said  a  brave 
man's  papers  must  be  worth  reading." 

This  must  have  been  good  news  to  Miss  Weston, 
but  it  came  second-hand. 

The  other  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  her 
letters  are  held  she  saw  for  herself  on  board  H.M.S. 
Wellington.     When  the  vessel  was  at  Portsmouth,  she 
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addressed  the  whole  company  on  board,  and  then  asked 
permission  to  speak  to  the  men  in  the  sick  bay.  As 
she  was  leaving,  she  saw  a  man  who  was  able  to  get 
up,  examining  the  contents  of  his  ditty-box.  This, 
be  it  known,  is  the  sailor's  only  treasure  warehouse. 
The  young  seaman  took  out,  with  loving  care,  some 
photographs,  a  lock  of  hair,  some  withered  flowers, 
and  some  letters.  As  Miss  Weston  passed,  he  held 
up  a  crumpled  blue-back. 

''  Do  you  remember  that  .^  "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Agnes  Weston,  and  taking  it  in 
her  hands,  she  saw  it  was  two  years  old. 

"  I  got  that  out  in  China,  aboard  the  Rinaldo"  he 
added  ;  "  and  I  thank  God  that  you  ever  sent  it  to  me. 
I  was  one  of  the  wildest  fellows  in  the  service,  but  that 
letter  showed  me  just  what  I  was.  I  went  to  Jesus 
for  pardon,  and  now  I  am  a  happy  man.  I  would 
not  part  with  that  letter  for  five  pounds.  When  I  die 
I  should  like  it  to  be  buried  with  me." 

If  Agnes  Weston  looked  for  a  reward  in  this  world 
for  her  kindness  to  our  blue-jackets,  she  must  have 
been  more  than  satisfied  then. 

Pleased  indeed,  too,  she  must  have  been  when,  in 
1874,  some  lads  from  the  Liipregnable  said  to  her — 

"  Please,  ma'am,  do  you  think  you  could  write  us 
boys  a  letter  all  to  ourselves  ?  We  don't  understand 
the  men's." 

From  that  time  forward  the  blue-backs  were 
divided   into   two   classes :    one   addressed  to    "  The 
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Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines,"  the  other  to  "  The 
Boys  in  her  Majesty's  and  the  ]\Iercantile  INIarine 
Training-ships.'-'  These  letters  began  at  five  hundred 
copies  a  month,  and  gradually  increased  to  more  than 
two  thousand. 

But  we  have  been  following  the  history  of  the  blue- 
backs  long  enough,  and  must  return  to  Agnes  Weston, 
whom  we  find,  in  1873,  undertaking  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Temperance  League  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  convinced  more  than  ever,  by  her  experience 
of  sailors,  that  the  first  step  towards  leading  a  better 
life  was  to  give  up  drunken  habits. 

To  do  any  real  work  in  that  direction,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  come  in  personal  contact 
with  all  the  men,  and  the  only  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  would  be  to  address  them  on  board  their 
ships.  The  rules  of  the  service  forbade  this,  and  no 
one  could  have  accused  Agnes  Weston  of  lukewarm- 
ness  if  she  had  accepted  those  rules,  and  said,  "  My 
will  is  good,  but  I  cannot  do  what  I  proposed  ;  the 
rules  of  the  service  are  against  me." 

But  nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts.  She 
boldly  applied  to  the  late  Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall, 
who  was  then  Superintendent  of  the  dockyard  at 
Devonport,  for  permission  to  address  the  blue-jackets 
on  board.  He  must  have  been  amused  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  request,  probably  thinking,  "  If  a  woman 
will  she  will,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  if  she  won't 
she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it."     At  all  events. 
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he  gave  his  consent,  providing  that  she  would  first 
address  all  the  men  of  the  dockyard  in  their  dinner 
hour,  in  the  presence  of  himself  and  the  chaplain. 

"If  I  am  to  be  surety  for  you,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
must  first  hear  you  myself,  for,  you  see,  you  might  go 
on  board  and  say  things  that  we  could  not  allow  to 
pass,  and  then  we  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
you.  If  you  were  a  man,  we  could  soon  walk  you 
over  the  ship's  side,  but,  unfortunately,  a  lady  is  not 
so  soon  disposed  of." 

A  trying  ordeal  it  must  have  been  to  speak 
before  such  an  audience  for  the  first  time,  knowing 
that  every  word,  every  movement,  would  be  criticised. 
But  Miss  Weston  carried  the  day  ;  and  when  the  ad- 
dress was  over,  the  word  was  passed  by  the  Admiral 
to  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour — 

"  Don^t  be  afraid  to  let  Miss  Weston  come  on 
board  and  speak  to  your  ship's  company.  I'll  stand 
security  for  her." 

And  now  Agnes  Weston  found  her  niche,  and 
settled  down  into  it,  without  a  thought  of  regret 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  which  she  resigned.  From 
henceforth  her  life  was  to  be  spent  in  constant  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  blue-jackets,  that  she  might 
raise  their  thoughts  to  higher,  nobler  things,  and  fill 
their  hearts  with  the  joy  of  having  true  friends  in  this 
world,  who  follow  them  port  by  port,  as  they  go  on 
their  long  voyages,  for  the  sake  of  the  Friend  of  all 
friends    who  looks  down   from   heaven    with    tender 
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love  on  every  one,  but  not  least  on    those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Many  a  time  has  Miss  Weston  gone  on  board  a 
vessel,  receiving  smiles  of  welcome  as  she  took  up  her 
position  on  that  part  of  the  deck  most  suitable  for  a 
platform.  The  boatswain's  mate  would  then  pipe  the 
notice — 

"  Miss  Weston's  come  aboard  to  give  a  lecture 
in  the  upper  deck  battery." 

Then  came  a  rush  of  feet  up  every  companion 
ladder,  and  crowds  of  eager  faces  gathered  round. 
The  sailors  in  front  sat  cross-legged  on  the  deck,  the 
next  lot  sat  on  anything  that  came  handy,  and  those 
at  the  back  stood  up,  while  they  listened  to  a  loving 
appeal  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  strong  liquor. 
When  the  address  was  over,  the  pledge-book  was 
laid  on  one  of  the  guns,  and  those  who  wished  could 
sign.  Every  man  who  did  so  was  counselled  to  look 
to  God  for  strength  to  keep  his  promise. 

The  temperance  work  thus  begun  at  Devonport 
developed  so  rapidly,  that  before  sixteen  years  had 
passed  away,  a  Temperance  Society  was  established 
on  board  every  ship  in  the  service. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  one  day  when  Miss 
Weston  was  on  board  the  Topaz.  She  had  finished 
her  address,  and  being  anxious  to  give  the  men  the 
opportunity  of  signing  the  pledge,  she  looked  round 
for  a  table.  Not  far  off  there  stood  what  she  imagined 
to  be  a  bread  tub,  and  she  asked  if  she  mi^ht  use  it. 
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"  Certainly,  but  it's  the  first  time  it  has  been  put 
to  such  a  use.  Now,  men,  a  couple  of  hands  to  roll 
out  the  grog  tub,"  said  the  captain, 

The  rest  is  best  given  in  Miss  Weston's  own 
words — 

"  Amidst  cheers  and  laughter  the  grog  tub  was 
rolled  out,  and  a  capital  table  it  made,  on  which 
more  than  sixty  enrolled  their  names.  One  young 
sailor  came  forward  and  signed  his  name.  After 
doing  so,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  significantly 
tapping  the  tub  with  his  knuckles,  said,  '  There  goes 
a  nail  in  your  coffin^  old  fellow.'  " 

MtQV  all  who  wished  to  do  so  had  entered  their 
names,  the  commander  took  up  the  book,  and  running 
his  eye  down  the  lists,  exclaimed,  "  Sixty  odd  nails 
to-day.  If  they  all  hold  firm,  I  won't  give  much  for 
the  old  grog  tub's  life." 

So  far  Miss  Weston's  work  had  been  that  of  the 
doctor  who  comes  to  c?cre  disease,  but  constant  inter- 
course with  men  who  wanted  to  give  up  their  evil 
ways,  and  found  it  difficult,  almost  impossible,  made 
her  determine  that  henceforth  her  work  should  be 
that  of  the  careful  mother,  who  can  so  often  prevent 
disease.  Why  should  the  blue-jackets  contract  evil 
habits  at  all,  if  there  were  only  some  one  to  teach 
them  good  ways  from  the  first  .'* 

The  "  boys "  on  board  the  training-ships  vary  in 
age  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  or  even  nineteen.  No 
fewer  than  2,000  of  them  are  onboard  vessels  at  Devon- 
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port,  and  about  600  at  Portsmouth.  These  boys  have 
one  day  in  the  week,  and  every  Sunday,  off  their 
ships,  and  in  former  years  had  absolutely  no  place  to 
go  to  when  they  went  ashore,  unless  they  happened 
to  have  relations  or  friends  in  the  towns. 

One  day  when  Miss  Weston  was  visiting  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devonport,  she  noticed  the 
immense  number  of  young  blue-jackets  who  wandered 
about  the  streets  every  Sunday.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
constantly  falling  into  bad  company  and  worse  ways. 
The  Sailor's  Friend  was  full  of  sympathy  for  these 
wandering  sheep,  and  the  thought  came  to  her  then 
that  if  the  younger  members  of  the  service  could  be 
trained  in  the  fear  of  God,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  vice  to  cure  by-and-by  amongst  the  older  ones. 
She  therefore  determined  to  try  to  gather  these 
wanderers  together  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  con- 
sulted her  friends  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting 
hold  of  them.  She  was  told  that  she  might  as  well 
try  to  collect  wild  birds  who  had  escaped  out  of  a 
cage  ;  but  nevertheless  she  determined  to  make  the 
effort,  and  as  a  preliminary  she  distributed  notices  on 
the  training-ships,  inviting  the  boys  to  meet  her  at  a 
large  public  room  in  Devonport  for  singing  and  read- 
ing the  following  Sunday  afternoon. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Agnes  Weston  waited 
patiently  for  two  hours,  but  only  one  boy  came,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  alone,  he  bolted.     The  next 


Sunday  was  worse,  for  not  even  that  nervous  youth 
put  in  an  appearance.  Unwilling  to  give  up  any- 
thing which  she  had  begun,  ]\Iiss  Weston  waited  and 
watched  at  the  Institute  four  more  Sunday  afternoons, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  seed  which  she  had  planted 
years  before  had  grown  into  a  big  tree,  but  the  wild 
birds  would  not  yet  shelter  under  it. 

Help  came  unexpectedly  from  a  young  blue- 
jacket on  board  H.M.S.  Impregnable.  He  was  a  good 
boy  himself,  and  wanted  others  to  lead  better  lives  ; 
moreover,  he  owed  his  present  peace  to  Miss  Weston's 
teaching,  and  wished  to  make  what  return  he  could 
to  her  by  helping  her  over  a  difficulty.  His  advice 
took  a  very  practical  form,  for  he  suggested  that  she 
should  get  a  room  in  some  one's  house,  as  it  would 
seem  more  home-like.  A  '*  kitchen  will  be  best ;  and 
I'll  be  the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  go  out  and  try  to 
bring  them  in." 

A  lady,  whose  only  son  was  a  naval  officer,  then 
offered  to  lend  her  kitchen  for  the  meeting,  and  to 
supply  tea  and  cake  to  all  who  attended.  Arthur 
Phillips,  who  was  then  seventeen,  strong  and  brave, 
did  his  recruiting  duties  so  well  that  the  kitchen  soon 
became  too  small  for  the  company.  One  day,  when 
the  boys  had  disposed  of  themselves  on  the  window- 
ledges,  on  the  dresser,  and  even  on  the  kitchen 
stove,  Arthur  Phillips  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God  in 
prayer  : — 

"  O  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  bless  all  of  us  aboard 
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our  ship.  Make  the  Christians  bright  Christians,  and 
convert  all  that  do  not  know  Jesus  ;  and  bless  our 
officers.  And,  O  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  our  big 
meeting.  We  are  crowded  out,  dear  Lord ;  there 
isn't  room  for  another  boy.  O  Lord,  look  us  out  a 
bigger  place,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

This  simple  prayer  was  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  was  growing  in  most  of  the  lads'  hearts. 
They  one  and  all  began  to  wish  for  a  place  where 
they  could  assemble  during  the  week — a  temperance 
house  close  to  the  dockyard.  Miss  Weston  mean- 
while was  watching  as  well  as  praying,  and  when,  in 
1874,  a  large  house  became  vacant  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  dockyard  gates,  she  appealed  for  funds  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  receiving  the  whole 
of  the  first  year's  rent  in  a  {^\n  days,  launched  boldly 
into  the  enterprise,  beginning  at  once  with  religious 
meetings  and  pleasant  entertainments. 

One  evening  three  or  four  hundred  young  blue- 
jackets were  assembled  in  the  large  old-fashioned 
house ;  they  were  singing  all  sorts  of  favourite  songs, 
"  Nancy  Lee,"  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  so  on.  Presently 
a  gay  sailor  stepped  on  the  platform,  and,  amid 
thunders  of  applause,  sang  "  You  never  miss  a  mother 
till  she's  gone."  There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment 
after  he  had  finished,  while  many  of  the  audience, 
manly  though  they  were,  felt  a  strange  lump  in  their 
throats.  Suddenly  a  young  fellow,  who  was  drunk, 
stumbled  to  the  front.     The  words  seemed  to  have 
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sobered  him,  and,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
he  cried — 

"That's  true.  I  ran  away  from  home  drunk  ;  but 
oh  !  it  would  break  my  heart  to  lose  mother.  What 
can  I  do  to  please  her  ?  V\\  sign  the  temperance 
pledge,  I  will,  and  enclose  the  card  ;  and  shouldn't  I 
like  to  be  at  home  when  she  gets  the  letter  ?  " 

In  1876  the  Devonport  Sailor's  Institute  was 
built.  It  cost  ;^i 5,000,  and,  although  the  greater  part 
of  the  sum  was  received  from  the  general  public,  the 
blue-jackets  contributed  according  to  their  means. 
The  boys  saved  their  coppers,  and  the  men  from  the 
farthest  foreign  station  often  sent  home  some  money, 
begging  that  the  sum  might  be  entered  as  "  Grog 
Money  "  saved  and  devoted  to  the  Lord's  service. 

The  day  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  Institute, 
three  man-o'-war's  men  presented  themselves,  and 
asked  to  see  Miss  Weston. 

"  We  have  been  watching  the  building  for  some 
time,"  they  said,  "  and  made  up  our  minds  we'd  be 
the  first  birds  to  roost  there." 

Miss  W^eston  mildly  suggested  that  the  Institute 
had  not  yet  been  opened. 

"  Couldn't  you  throw  the  red  tape  overboard  for 
once,  ma'am  ? "  said  the  spokesman,  "  for  we've  all 
got  leave  from  our  captain  on  purpose  to  sleep  here 
to-night." 

Such  an  argument  was  unanswerable.  The  red 
tape  was  thrown  overboard,  and  has  never  since  been 
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hauled  up  again  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that 
the  Institute  may  owe  a  good  deal  to  the  earnest 
prayers  of  those  three  first  inmates,  who  were  over- 
heard by  the  attendant  asking  for  God's  blessing  on 
the  new  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the  young  "  re- 
cruiting sergeant."  He  was  a  favourite  with  all  on 
board  his  vessel,  and  the  quartermaster  wrote  to  Miss 
Weston  about  him.  One  day,  when  it  was  quite 
dark,  he  saw  a  group  of  boys  on  the  orlop  deck  with 
a  lantern.  Knowing  the  mischievous  propensities  of 
boys  in  general,  and  young  sailors  in  particular, 
he  crept  up  to  watch  them,  making  sure  that  he 
would  find  them  either  smoking  or  playing  with 
gunpowder.  But  presently  he  caught  sight  of  Arthur 
Phillips,  and  knew  that  there  would  be  no  mischief 
going  on  where  he  was  present.  Still  curious  to  see 
what  the  boys  were  about,  the  quartermaster  watched. 
Arthur  then  took  out  a  Testament  and  read  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  while  another  boy 
held  the  lantern  for  him.  The  reading  over,  they  all 
knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud.  The  quartermaster 
wrote  of  this  :  "  I  am  hard-headed  and  hard-fisted, 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  cried  like  a  baby." 
Then  comes  the  pith  of  the  whole  letter  :  "  There  was 
nothing  like  that  in  the  service  when  I  was  a  boy." 

In  due  time  his  sailing  orders  came,  and  Phillips 
was  sent  on  board  H.M.S.  TriuinpJi.  He  used  to 
get  a  few  moments'  quiet  prayer  during  his  dinner 
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hours,  and  one  day  he  swung  himself  down  the  ladder 
as  usual  for  his  midday  meditations,  but,  alas !  a 
hatchway  was  left  open,  and  he  was  killed  at  once 
as  he  fell  through  it.  Christianity  is  not  always 
popular,  especially  when  people  forget  the  beauty  of 
holiness  in  w^hich  we  should  all  try  to  serve  the  Lord  ; 
but  Arthur  Phillips  was  such  a  favourite  that  his 
comrades  raised  a  monument  over  his  crrave. 

The  work  at  Devonport  w^as  so  successful  that 
Miss  Weston  was  encouraged  to  open  a  branch  at 
Portsmouth.  The  "  SailoV's  Rest "  there  is  situated  in 
the  Commercial  Road,  and  is  doing  a  grand  work 
amongst  the  blue-jackets.  Both  places  are  essentially 
houses  for  sailors  by  right,  though  other  people  are 
also  welcome  by  courtesy.  This  distinction  was 
neatly  expressed  in  a  blue-jacket's  remark  to  a  work- 
man one  day — 

"  Move  a  little  farther  along,  mister.  You're 
kindly  welcome  here,  and  I  don''t  want  you  to  go ; 
but,  you  see,  we  blue-jackets  is  the  only  ones  really 
at  home  here,  because  this  here  *  Sailor's  Rest '  is  our 
very  own  home." 

Both  these  houses  have  large  halls,  where  enter- 
tainments of  some  kind  are  given  every  evening,  the 
sailors  themselves  taking  part  in  them.  There  are 
refreshment  bars,  reading-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and 
cosy  places  where  Jack  can  have  a  quiet  talk  with  a 
friend.  There  is  also  in  each  town  a  fine  set  of 
buildings    which    provide    sleeping   accommodation. 
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Each  room  Is  divided  off  Into  little  cabins  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  square.  An  Iron  bedstead,  spring 
mattress,  and  hair  overlay  furnish  comfortable  rest 
for  sixpence  a  night,  and  the  only  complaint  ever 
heard  by  the  manager  was  that  of  one  blue-jacket, 
who  said,  "  There's  too  much  sleep  In  'em,  sir." 

When  we  add  that  In  the  year  1886  no  fewer  than 
64,798  men  slept  In  the  "  Sailor's  Rest"  at  Portsmouth 
alone,  some  Idea  may  be  given  as  to  whether  Miss 
Weston's  work  Is  appreciated.  This  number  means 
too  only  those  who  actually  slept  In  beds.  Jack  is 
not  very  particular  as  to  his  quarters  for  the  night, 
and  if  we  counted  up  all  who  slept  in  the  buildings, 
we  should  considerably  Increase  the  number. 

"We  sat  down  nearly  two  hundred  to  tea  on 
Sunday  afternoon,"  said  a  young  sailor  once  to  Miss 
Weston.  "  You  should  have  seen  us ;  we  were  full 
from  stem  to  stern.  You'll  have  to  set  to  work  and  get 
us  bigger  quarters  ;  we  said  we'd  eat  you  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  we're  doing  it." 

"  Aye,"  said  another,  "  but  the  crowd  at  tea  was 
nothing  like  the  crowd  at  night  ;  we  were  packed  like 
herrings  In  a  barrel,  and  numbers  had  to  go  away. 
Why,  on  this  reading  table  six  of  us  slept,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  six  ;  blue-jackets  can  sleep  anywhere, 
and  as  to  turning,  they  never  want  to  turn  till  they 
turn  out." 

In  very  truth,  when  all  the  beds  are  full,  and  fresh 
candidates  come  in  late  at  night,  they  are  allowed  to 
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lie  anywhere.  One  Sunday  morning  the  manager, 
walking  through  the  recreation-room  at  Portsmouth, 
found  two  men  fast  asleep  on  each  of  the  bagatelle 
boards,  their  heads  resting  on  books.  He  asked  them 
how  they  had  slept,  and  was  told  facetiously  that  they 
had  certainly  had  more  comfortable  beds,  but  it  was 
better  than  '*  doing  a  doorstep.^-*  These  couches  must 
have  been  hard,  but  at  all  events  the)^  were  flat, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  Ion"-  writinef- 
desk  on  which  a  sailor  once  passed  the  night. 

The  Sunday  teas  to  which  we  have  referred 
are  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  good  works 
at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth.  Sailors  and  marines 
only  are  admitted,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
constantly  sit  down  to  tea,  coffee,  cake,  and  bread  and 
butter.  The  supply  is  unlimited,  and  so  it  need  be, 
for  Jack  thinks  nothing  of  drinking  eight  or  nine  cups 
of  tea. 

When  the  meal  is  over,  the  manager  goes  round 
to  collect  sixpence  from  each  person.  One  day  a 
young  fellow  pulled  a  handful  of  coins  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  holding  it  to  the  assembled  comj^any, 
exclaimed — 

"  Look  here,  mates  !  Now  I  can  pay  for  a  tea, 
and  have  something  to  spare  ;  before,  I  hadn't  two- 
pence in  my  pocket.  Look  at  my  clothes,  too  ; 
I'm  fit  to  go  anywhere;  before,  I  wasn't  fit  for  a 
pig-stye." 

]\Iany,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  can  point  to  the 
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influences  of  the  "  Sailor's  Rest "  as  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  their  Hves,  and  compare  "  now  "  with 
"  before."  Some  may  have  been  touched  by  the 
religious  teaching,  others  may  have  felt  softened  by 
the  mere  fact  of  a  kind  word  and  helping  hand  being 
always  ready  for  them.  Others  may  have  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  dangers  by  so 
slight  a  thing  as  a  magic-lantern  slide,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  fellow  who  wrote  to  Miss  Weston  : — 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  one  night  when  I  was  at  the 
'  Rest.'  There  was  a  magic-lantern,  and  a  touching 
picture  of  a  little  girl  trying  to  lead  her  drunken 
father  home.  I  could  not  go  out  of  your  hall  without 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Naval  Temperance  Society ; 
and  if  it  should  ever  please  God  to  give  me  children, 
they  shall  never  have  to  come  to  a  grog-shop  to  fetch 
their  father  home." 

These  temperance  entertainments  are  very  popu- 
lar. They  go  on  through  winter  and  summer,  are 
free  to  sailors  and  marines,  with  a  charge  of  one 
penny  to  others,  and  on  an  average  about  fifty  thou- 
sand people  attend  them  during  the  year.  The  pro- 
ceedings commence  with  prayer,  then  come  speeches, 
songs,  and  recitations,  by  the  sailors  and  their  friends. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Jack  is  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, therefore  he  needs  careful  management.  To 
ensure  this.  Miss  Weston  has  old  sailors  as  managers 
and  helpers.  A  special  door  is  provided  for  the  use 
of  sailors  and  marines  only,  in  the  large  halls,  and  the 
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blue-jackets  can  come  and  go  just  as  they  please.  If 
you  tried  to  keep  them  against  their  will,  they  would 
go  and  not  come  again. 

One  evening  a  sailor  came  into  the  hall  when 
some  one  was  speaking  on  the  platform.  He  was  the 
worse  for  drink,  and  in  a  few  minutes  exclaimed, 
"  Here,  you  shut  up  !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  listen  ?  "  said  the  manager. 

"  Ugh !  a  lot  of  teetotal  stuff !  what's  the  good 
of  listening  to  that  ? "  so  accordingly  he  walked  out, 
to  show  his  opinion.  A  few  nights  afterwards  the 
man  came  again  in  the  same  miserable  condition, 
and  took  a  chair  close  to  the  door.  He  stopped 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  off.  He  came 
again  and  again,  attracted  to  the  place  in  spite  of 
himself;  and  in  three  weeks'  time  he  had  signed 
the  pledge  and  was  speaking  on  the  platform.  Let 
us  hope  there  was  no  one  to  exclaim,  "  Here,  shut 
up  ! "  though  he  probably  remembered  it  himself. 

Another  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
a  blue-jacket  turned  round  as  he  was  leaving,  and 
said,  "  I'll  never  forget  this  place." 

"  How's  that } "  said  the  manager,  uncertain 
whether  Jack  was  going  to  praise  or  blame.  "  What 
have  they  been  doing  to  you  }  " 

"  Why,  look  here.  About  a  month  ago  I  came 
here  half  seas  over,  and  asked  if  you  would  give  me 
a  bed,  and,  what's  more,  you  gave  it  me.  The 
publicans  turned  me  out,  and  the  coffee-drinkers  took 
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me  in — that's  why  I  won't  forget  you."  A  man  is, 
in  fact,  on  duty  all  night,  and  no  sailor  is  ever  turned 
away  from  the  doors. 

Growth  is  the  natural  order  of  all  things,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  although  ill  weeds  seem  proverbially 
to  monopolise  the  growing  apace,  yet  we  are  thank- 
ful to  say  valuable  plants  often  develop  as  quickly. 
The  sheltering  homes  at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth 
have  now  branches  all  over  the  world.  In  Africa, 
China,  Japan,  East  Indies,  Malta,  St.  Helena,  Hono- 
lulu, there  are  kind  Christian  friends  ready  to  welcome 
Jack  when  he  goes  ashore,  and  to  make  him  feel 
that,  wanderer  though  he  is,  home  influences  are  still 
around  him. 

A  sailor  lad  once  lay  dying  in  Hong-Kong. 
"  Shall  I  write  to  your  parents  }  "  said  an  officer. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  have  no  parents." 

"  Well,  as  you  have  no  home,  I  can't  help  you, 
then." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  boy ;    "  /  have  a  home,  and 

I  want  you  to  write  to  it ;  my  home  is  the  Devonport 

*  Sailor's  Rest  ; '  there  I  learned  to  love  and  serve  my 

Saviour,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  with  Him,  and 

•  I  want  you  to  write  to  that  dear  home." 

It  is  to  provide  this  home  for  the  blue-jackets  that 
Miss  Weston  and  her  friends  have  given  up  their 
own  homes,  and  are  spending  their  lives  without  hope 
of  reward  here. 

Some    people    will     ask,   perhaps,    whether    the 
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temperance  movement  has  any  effect  upon  the 
sailors  ;  does  it  give  them  less  pluck,  or  make  them 
less  hardy  ?  One  anecdote  will  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily. 

One  night,  when  a  terrible  gale  was  blowing, 
a  small  vessel  was  driven  upon  the  Plymouth  Break- 
water. Only  one  man  was  saved.  He  was  a  Fin- 
lander,  and  was  in  the  cross-trees  actually  looking 
out  for  the  breakwater  light  when  the  vessel  struck. 

When  he  was  knocked  over  into  the  sea,  he 
struck  out  wildly,  and  caught  a  floating  spar.  To 
this  he  managed  to  lash  himself,  and  then  he  was 
tossed  about  on  the  surging  waves  hour  after  hour. 
Three  of  her  Majesty's  ships  were  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  but  although  poor  Blom  shouted  repeatedly, 
his  voice  was  weak,  the  storm  was  high,  and  no  one 
heard  him. 

H.M.S.  Turquoise  was  the  last  of  the  three 
vessels,  and  as  the  sea  raged,  the  noble-hearted  blue- 
jacket who  was  keeping  watch,  hummed  snatches 
of  his  favourite  hymns.  Suddenly  he  thought  he 
heard  a  cry  of  distress,  and  hastened  to  report  his 
suspicions  to  the  captain.  But  the  latter,  looking 
out  upon  the  boiling  waters,  refused  to  risk  lowering 
the  boat  in  such  a  gale,  as  he  might  thereby  sacrifice 
eight  lives  in  trying  to  save  one. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Barnes,  who  had 
heard  the  cry,  threw  off  his  clothes,  fastened  a  rope 
round   him,    and   jumped    overboard.      Speaking    of 
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the  occurrence  afterwards,  he  told  Miss  Weston  that 
as  he  dived  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Safe  in  the  arms 
of  Jesus."  When  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  saw  a 
dark  object  floating  near  him,  and  the  pale  moonlight 
shone  on  the  upturned  face  of  the  almost  unconscious 
Finlander.  The  spar  to  which  he  had  lashed  him- 
self had  been  washed  away,  so  Barnes  pushed  another 
to  him,  and  then  signalled  to  be  hauled  up  ;  but,  alas ! 
just  as  they  were  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
Blom  fainted,  and  dropped  back  into  the  yawning 
gulf  below. 

Down  went  the  blue-jacket  again,  caught  him 
under  water,  and  tied  the  rope  round  him  ;  thus,  more 
dead  than  alive,  they  were  both  hauled  on  board. 
The  next  morning  the  captain  addressed  the  ship's 
company,  which  consisted  of  five  hundred  officers  and 
men,  and  told  them  that  he  was  proud  to  have  such 
a  man  as  Barnes  under  him  ;  that  he  should  recom- 
mend him  for  the  Humane  Society's  medal,  and  give 
him  a  token  of  esteem  himself.  Then  turning  to  the 
brave  sailor,  he  asked — 

"  What  made  you  do  such  an  action  as  jumping 
overboard  in  a  storm,  when  you  seemed  going  to  cer- 
tain death  ? " 

"Because  I  was  not  afraid  to  die,  sir,"  was  the 
simple  answer. 

Barnes  looked  upon  Blom  in  a  measure  as  his  pro- 
perty; therefore  he  took  him  that  day  to  the  "  Sailor's 
Rest,"  where  he  was  well  cared  for.     At  the  end  of  a 
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week  the  blue -jacket  returned  to  see  his  protege. 
Blom,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  been 
provided  with  a  new  outfit.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
reading-room  when  he  heard  Barnes  speaking  in  the 
bar.  With  the  usual  demonstrativeness  of  foreigners, 
he  rushed  out,  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of 
the  astonished  blue-jacket,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks. 

Barnes  did  not  care  much  about  such  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome,  so  he  unclasped  his  arms,  and  shook 
him  good-naturedly. 

"  Blom,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I've  been  praying  for  you  ever  since  I've  been  away. 
You  know,  I  saved  your  body,  but  I  shan't  be  happy 
till  I  save  your  soul  too." 

From  that  time  a  firm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two,  and  Blom  is  now  as  earnest  a  Christian  as  his 
friend  and  preserver,  Barnes. 

Small  beginnings  often  lead  to  large  undertakings, 
and  the  Seaman^s  Half-Pay  and  Remittance  Bank, 
which  now  has  as  much  as  £6 poo  per  annum  passed 
through  it,  owes  its  origin  to  a  couple  of  young  blue- 
jackets who  were  just  starting  for  the  Pacific.  When 
a  sailor  goes  on  foreign  service,  half  his  pay  is  kept 
back  by  the  authorities,  and  given  to  his  wife,  if  he 
have  one,  or  else  to  his  mother. 

One  day  a  young  fellow  came  to  Miss  Weston,  and 
said  :  "We're  going  for  four  years,  me  and  my  chum, 
and  we're  both  hoping  to  have  money  enough  to  get 
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married  when  we  come  back,  so  we  want  our  half-pay 
made  out  to  you,  and  please  don't  let  us  draw  it." 

Miss  Weston  accepted  the  trust,  and  banked  the 
money.  As  time  went  on,  other  sailors  made  the 
same  request,  and  so  a  regular  system  was  begun.  If 
the  money  remains  in  the  Seaman's  Bank,  Jack  gets 
interest  on  it.  Great  care  is  needed  in  the  manage- 
ment, on  account  of  the  frequent  changing  of  the 
vessels,  but  the  sailor  often  winds  up  his  account  with 
'•  Please  take  a  pound  for  the  trouble."  This  Miss 
Weston  does,  and  puts  it  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
Institute,  sending  a  receipt  to  the  man,  and  putting 
his  name  down  in  the  list  of  subscribers. 

Thus  both  men  and  boys  are  encouraged  to  do  some- 
thing in  return  for  what  is  done  for  them,  and  most 
heartily  do  they  respond.  One  year,  for  instance, 
the  blue-jackets  suggested  that  they  should  give  a 
Christmas-tree  to  the  ragged  children  of  Portsmouth. 
Accordingly,  about  two  hundred  waifs  and  strays  were 
entertained  at  the  "  Sailor's  Rest."  The  blue-jackets 
waited  upon  them  at  tea,  and  kept  order  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  magic-lantern. 

Christmas  is,  of  course,  a  grand  time  at  both  Insti- 
tutions ;  a  succession  of  tea  parties  are  given  to  the 
ships'  companies.  Large  Christmas-trees  are  dressed 
by  the  men  at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  and  the 
festivities  are  closed  by  a  solemn  Watch  Night  Ser- 
vice on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Speaking   of  foreign    service    recalls   an    incident 
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which  occurred  In  1882,  when  the  English  were  fight- 
ing against  the  rebel  Arabi.  A  blue-jacket  wrote  the 
account  to  Miss  Weston,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"  While  at  Ramleh  they  served  out  rum  to  the 
gunners  and  drivers  of  the  Artillery,  who  would  not 
be  ready  to  do  a  good  action,  with  hundreds  looking 
on,  without  the  help  of  rum.  Now  for  a  contrast ! 
The  Inflexible  in  action  got  one  of  her  eighty-one 
tonners  disabled  ;  someone  must  get  inside  the  gun. 
The  man  whose  duty  it  was  fainted,  and  the  Com- 
mander asked  for  a  volunteer ;  James  Hindman, 
a  life  abstainer  and  a  Christian  man,  volunteered. 
A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist,  and  he  was  pushed 
up  the  gun,  almost  suffocated  with  the  heat,  the 
guns  in  the  other  turret  being  in  action  the  whole 
time.  He  did  the  work  skilfully,  and  was  hauled  out, 
and  at  his  post  again  in  five  minutes.  I  would  rather 
be  that  man  than  all  the  gunners,  drivers,  and  their 
officers  put  together." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Hindman  was 
promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct. 

Jack  generally  manages  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing ;  probably  there  is  no  one  who  more  deserves  the 
title  of  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  though  we  can  by  no 
means  say  that  he  is  also  '*  Master  of  none."  One 
trade  he  certainly  does  thoroughly,  and  that  is  fight- 
ing. One  blue-jacket  who  was  known  and  loved  at  the 
"  Rest,"  fought  through  a  long  battle  in  the  Soudan 
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without  getting  a  scratch.  But  one  Sunday,  when  the 
enemy  tried  the  surprise  tactics,  he  got  two  bullets 
through  his  legs,  and  one  through  his  cheek.  His 
only  complaint  was,  "  I've  lost  my  leg,  and  I'm  sorry, 
for  I  can't  fight  the  Roosians." 

Such  incidents  as  these  do  much  for  the  cause  of 
temperance  ;  but  while  narrating  the  bravery  of  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  League,  we  must  not  forget 
that  more  than  one  thousand  boys  belong  to  it.  One 
anecdote  about  a  young  drummer  will  show  that 
temperance  and  courage  can  go  together  amongst  the 
lads. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  campaign 
a  gentleman  noticed  a  little  drummer-boy  airing  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  Devonport  "  Sailor's  Rest." 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  no  fewer  than  three  medals 
on  his  breast.  There  was  the  bronze  one  given  by  the 
Khedive  to  those  soldiers  who  defended  him  from  his 
rebellious  subjects ;  there  was  the  medal  given  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  brave  men  who  had  fought 
in  Egypt,  with  the  narrow  bar  of  Tel-el-Kebir  above 
it ;  but  the  third  medal  puzzled  the  gentleman,  so  he 
stopped  and  asked  the  boy  what  it  meant. 

The  little  drummer  was  not  very  communicative, 
but  he  said  that  the  third  and  most  precious  medal 
was  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field,  and  that 
her  Majesty  had  pinned  it  on  his  breast  herself  at 
Osborne. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  it  came  out  that  the 
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brave  little  fellow,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  had  seized  a  rifle  from  a  dead  comrade^s  hand, 
and  led  a  party  of  Royal  Marines  in  a  charge  against 
the  enemy,  being  the  first  to  gain  the  position.  His 
action  was  reported,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  who 
obtained  a  medal  for  distinguished  conduct.  He  saw 
the  Queen  twice.  On  the  first  occasion  he  went 
to  Windsor  Castle.  There  he  had  a  good  dinner,  to 
which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  did  ample 
justice.  Some  of  the  Royal  Family  then  entered 
the  room,  and  the  Queen  pinned  the  medals  on  the 
breasts  of  the  men.  His  second  interview  was  at 
Osborne,  where  he  wxnt  with  two  others  to  receive 
the  special  medal.  Much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
questioner,  the  boy  said — 

"  The  Queen  exclaimed,  *  And  who  is  this  little 
drummer-boy  }  Haven't  I  seen  him  before  ? '  In  fact, 
sir,  she  was  a  nice  plain  lady,  and  spoke  just  like  any 
other  lady  in  a  Temperance  Society." 

The  mention  of  temperance  naturally  leads  one 
to  thoughts  of-  the  refreshment  bars,  where  many 
amusing  scenes  take  place.  Many  people  enter  it 
first  through  a  mistake,  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
no  intoxicants  are  sold  there.  One  day  a  seaman, 
already  half  drunk,  flung  down  sixpence,  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  attendant  asked  him  to 
sit  down,  and  took  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
"  and  you  have  given  me  coffee." 
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"  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  '  Sailor's  Rest '  brandy,  and 
we  hope  to  see  you  here  again  some  day." 

Too  amused  to  be  angry,  he  drank  his  coffee,  and 
left.  Eight  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  same  man 
appeared  again  at  the  bar,  to  tell  the  attendant  that 
the  "  Sailor's  Rest "  had  been  the  saving  of  him.  He 
had  indeed  given  up  drinking,  and  was  fast  becoming 
a  steady,  respectable  man.  Tact  does  an  immense 
amount  with  most  people,  but  especially  with  sailors. 
If  the  attendant  had  thrown  up  her  eyes  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  being  asked  for  brandy,  the  blue-jacket 
would  probably  have  left  in  disgust,  and  got  his  liquor 
at  the  nearest  public-house. 

Another  day  a  blue-jacket  put  half-a-crown  on 
the  counter  of  the  Devonport  **  Rest "  and  demanded — 

"  A  glass  of  half-and-half." 

"We  haven't  your  sort  of  half-and-half,"  said  the 
attendant,  with  a  smile,  "  but  will  you  try  some  of 
ours  ?  " 

Then  followed  a  little  word-fencing,  till  the  woman 
asked — 

"  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  } " 

"  Aye,  that  I  would.  It's  a  long  time  since  I've 
had  much  in  the  coffee  line." 

"  Are  you  a  Devonshire  man  }  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  :  a  West  countryman  to  the 
backbone.'^ 

"  Then  you'd  like  a  little  Devonshire  cream  in  your 
coffee  ?  " 
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The  thought  of  Devonshire  cream  thoroughly  broke 
down  all  Jack's  scruples  as  to  "  teetotal  stuff." 

"  I've  been  round  the  Horn,  and  I  don't  know  where 
besides/'  he  said,  "  but  it's  a  long  day  since  Devonshire 
cream  and  I  have  met.      Thank  you.  Missis,  kindly." 

The  coffee  and  cream  were  duly  appreciated,  and 
then  the  attendant  returned  the  half-crown. 

"  Can't  you  give  me  a  penny  instead  of  this  }  "  she 
asked. 

"  A  penny  !  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  blue-jacket. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  only  going  to 
charge  a  penny  for  all  this,  and  the  Devonshire  cream 
into  the  bargain.  Well,  if  Miss  Weston  gives  away 
things  like  that,  she'll  soon  have  to  shut  up  this  place." 

The  good-hearted  fellow  paid  many  more  pennies 
across  the  refreshment  counter,  for,  by-and-by,  he 
signed  the  pledge,  and — to  use  his  own  words — "  All 
along,  under  God,  of  that  first  kind  word  and  cup  of 
coffee." 

"  No  Coercion  !  "  is  a  well-known  party  cry,  and  it 
well  describes  the  practice  of  Miss  Weston  and  all 
her  assistants  ;  but  the  sailors  have  found  an  equally 
good  title  for  the  Institute.  Many  of  them  speak  of 
it  as  "The  Three  C's,''  which  is  short  for  "Coffee, 
Comfort,  and  Company. '•* 

There  must  have  been  very  little  comfort  and  a 
good  deal  of  company  in  the  Portsmouth  refresh- 
ment bar  one  fine  summer  morning,  some  years  ago. 
The   doors   are   opened    at    five  o'clock,    and  during 
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the  summer  months  nine  attendants  often  have  more 
work  than  they  can  do  to  supply  all  the  hungry 
mouths.  On  the  particular  morning  in  question,  the 
bar  was  so  full  that  the  manager  locked  the  door,  and 
put  a  man  to  regulate  the  traffic.  This  he  did,  by 
lettino-  in  a  certain  number  as  others  went  out. 

o 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  scuffle  and  noise,  and 
the  manager  beheld  his  astonished  sentry  flat  on  his 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  Thirty  women, 
who  had  been  travelling  all  night,  and  were  as  angry 
as  the  proverbial  hungry  man,  made  a  rush  at  the 
door,  forcing  it  in,  and  the  guard  with  it. 

One  day,  when  Miss  Weston  was  passing  through 
the  bar,  she  noticed  a  young  blue-jacket  who  seemed 
almost  doubled  up  with  pain.  Ever  anxious  after 
the  welfare  of  her  "  boys,"  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  bad ! "  cried  the  poor  fellow ;  "  I 
know  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  home." 

It  appeared  that  the  young  sailor  had  just  left  his 
ship,  and  had  come  to  the  "  Rest,"  to  wait  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  the  train.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  healthy  appetite  in  a 
most  unhealthy  manner. 

"■  What  have  you  been  eating  ?  '^  inquired  Miss 
Weston,  rather  suspicious  of  the  "empties"  she  beheld. 

"  Well,  Miss,  I  bought  a  tin  of  salmon,  a  jar  of 
blackberry  jam,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles.  I've  eaten 
the   salmon    and  the  jam,  and    had   just   begun  the 
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pickles  ;  but  I  do  feel  that  bad,  I  can't  eat  any  more, 
and  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  home." 

History  does  not  tell  what  eventually  became  of 
the  young  fellow  who  played  such  tricks  with  his 
gastronomical  organs,  but  doubtless  he  received  a 
little  good  advice  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
comfort  and  cheering  which  he  sorely  needed  for  the 
present. 

There  must  Indeed  be  something  specially  refresh- 
ing and  attractive  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  these  young  boys  :  preventing  evil  ways, 
as  we  have  said  before,  instead  of  curing  them.  The 
following  letter  shows  how  easily  some  of  them  are 
influenced  : — 

"Dear  Miss  Weston, — The  night  you  came 
aboard  the  Victory,  and  gave  them  books  away,  and 
told  us  of  the  three  balls  and  the  rat-trap,  and  how  it 
was  that  drink  brought  us  to  ruin,  the  first  thought 
that  came  into  my  head  when  I  heard  you  speak 
about  drink,  was  to  make  up  my  mind  to  become  a 
teetotaler,  so  I  send  you  this  letter  to  ask  if  you  w^ill 
be  so  kind  as  to  accept  me  for  one  of  your  band.  If 
you  do,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  ship  to  join,  because  I  know  that  by  the 
means  of  their  becoming  abstainers,  they  will  give  up 
all  bad  living,  and  also  help  others." 

In  helping  the  boys,  Miss  Weston  gains  many 
grateful  hearts  among  their  parents.  To  take  one 
instance  among  many :   a  sturdy  Yorkshireman  once 
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wrote  to  her  to  say  that  he  and  his  wife  hardly  knew 
how  to  thank  her  for  giving  their  son  a  Christian 
home,  and  watching  over  him  with  a  mother's  care. 
"  He  says  the  *  Sailor's  Rest '  is  his  second  home,  and 
that  he  is  learning  all  that  is  good  there.  I  gladly 
enclose  a  shilling's-worth  of  stamps,  at  his  request,  to 
help  towards  buying  the  public-house  which  you  want 
to  complete  the  block  of  buildings,  and  wish  sincerely 
it  was  a  hundredfold." 

Many  of  the  boys  delight  in  coming  ashore  for 
Miss  Weston's  Bible  Class.  One  lad  was  particularly 
unfortunate  about  breakages.  Just  as  he  was  going 
off  with  a  handful  of  things  on  board,  some  mis- 
chievous young  comrade  would  cannon  up  against 
him,  and  down  would  go  the  crockery,  and,  as  the  poor 
fellow  said  to  Miss  Weston,  "It  mostly  happens  on 
Bible  Class  days." 

One  morning  the  basins  got  smashed  again,  and  A. 
was  told  his  leave  must  be  stopped.  He  was  quite  a 
boy,  but  he  made  his  way  to  the  first  lieutenant,  and 
said,  "  Please,  sir,  do  let  me  go  ashore  ;  I  belong  to 
Miss  Weston's  Bible  Class." 

The  officer  was  surprised  and  amused  at  the 
audacity  of  the  young  blue-jacket,  and  after  con- 
vincing himself  that  he  would  really  attend  the 
meeting,  he  allowed  him  to  have  leave. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courage  ;  and  many  a  boy 
who  would  not  have  faltered  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
would   have   been  afraid  or  ashamed    to  ask  to   be 
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allowed  to  attend  a  Bible  Class.  If  a  good  beginning 
always  makes  a  good  ending,  we  may  hope  that  A. 
will  grow  up  into  the  same  sort  of  sailor  as  some  who 
were  employed  in  the  last  Afghan  war.  A  small 
party  of  God-fearing  blue-jackets  took  refuge  in  a 
cave,  while  their  enemies  were  searching  for  them. 
Like  the  Christians  of  old,  they  held  services  in 
the  caves.  They  knew  that  their  small  party  would 
be  cut  to  pieces  instantly  if  the  enemy  discovered 
them ;  so  they  prayed  earnestly  to  the  God  of 
battles  to  defend  them.  They  were  actually  praying 
when  they  saw  their  enemies  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  without  noticing  in  the  darkness  that  any  one 
was  in  it.  Thus  was  their  appeal  for  Divine  protection 
heard  and  answered. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  work 
done  through  the  agency  of  the  "  Sailor's  Rest "  at 
Devonport  and  Portsmouth  has  no  darker  side  to  it. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  there  must  be  many  who  fall 
away  from  the  faith. 

"  I  was  once  an  Impregnable  boy,^^  said  a  grown- 
up blue-jacket.  "  If  Fd  followed  Miss  Weston  I 
should  have  been  different,  but  I  gave  her  advice  the 
go-by,  and  took  to  drink,  but  I  do  hope  some  day  I'll 
be  different." 

For  him  and  others  who  are  leading  wild  lives, 
prayers  are  daily  offered  at  the  "  Rest,"  and  before 
long  he  may  be  turned  to  God,  like  the  poor  young 
fellow  who,  while  on  his  death-bed,  exclaimed — 
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"  Oh !  what  a  wasted  life  mine  has  been,  but  lie 
saved  me  at  the  last.  Shipmates  and  friends,  all  of 
you,  turn  to  Him  ;  leave  sin  and  trust  Him  now. 
God  bless  the  'Sailor's  Rest,'  and  all  the  work  done 
there.  When  I  get  to  heaven  I  shall  tell  the 
Lord  all  about  it,  and  ask  Him  to  send  all  you 
need." 

In  all  work  which  has  the  improvement  of  a 
special  class  as  its  object,  there  must  necessarily  be 
ups  and  downs.  The  way  to  judge  of  it  is  to  look  at 
the  result ;  the  way  to  labour  hopefully  at  it,  in  spite 
of  some  discouragements,  is  to  look  to  the  end,  when 
of  all  faithful  workers  it  will  be  said,  "  They  have 
done  what  they  could." 

There  is  a  peculiar  buoyancy  about  most  sailors 
which  makes  us  wonder  whether  the  life  on  the  tossing 
waves  has  any  special  effect  on  the  heart,  enabling  it 
to  rebound  after  a  blow  which  would  have  taken  the 
spirit  out  of  most  landsmen.  If  such  be  the  case, 
and  it  became  generally  known  and  believed,  her 
Majesty's  naval  and  marine  services  would  assuredly 
be  overrun  with  applicants.  A  notable  instance  of 
Jack's  elasticity  of  spirit  and  capability  for  all  sorts 
of  work  may  be  given,  and  then  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  sailors  and  their  friend's  work  among  them  must 
be  closed. 

During  the  last  Egyptian  war,  the  enemy  cut  the 
Sweet-water  Canal.  The  water  was  running  away 
rapidly,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  troops  it  was  most 
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necessary  it  should  be  stopped  ;  the  only  question 
was,  who  could  repair  the  breach  ? 

The  Royal  Engineers,  whose  duty  it  would  have 
been,  were  at  the  front,  and  none  of  the  other  soldiers 
knew  how  to  do  the  work.  The  commanding  officer 
then  went  on  board  H.M.S.  Inconstant,  which  was 
lying  near. 

"  Can  your  men  do  it  ?  "  he  said  to  the  Com- 
mander. 

"  I'll  see  what  they  say ; "  and  calling  up  the 
whole  ship's  company,  he  asked  if  any  would  go. 
Instantly  they  all  volunteered,  and  a  certain  number 
were  marched  off. 

They  repaired  the  bridge,  and  stopped  up  the 
canal,  working  all  night  with  the  greatest  spirit,  under 
a  sharp  peppering  of  shots  from  the  enemy. 

The  work  being  completed,  they  were  ordered  to 
prepare  to  march  back  to  their  ship  ;  but  quite 
unexpectedly,  one  of  them  asked  if  they  might  fall 
out  for  five  minutes. 

Consent  being  given,  the  officer  walked  off  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  thinking  the  men  probably  wanted  to 
rest  a  little  after  their  labours.  To  his  surprise  he 
found,  on  his  return,  that  a  post  had  been  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  a  board  nailed  to  the  top  of  it  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  H.M.S.  Inconstant.  This  is 
the  wall  that  Jack  built."  Then  with  three  ringing 
cheers,  the  blue-jackets  returned  to  their  ship. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  liberty,  equality,  and 
F   2 
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fraternity  in  these  days,  and  unfortunately  they  have 
been  used  as  watchwords  by  people  who  by  no  means 
promote  peace  and  order.  It  was  once  said  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  devil  should  have  all  the  good 
music,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
anarchy  should  have  all  the  good  watchwords. 

"  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  might  be  the 
motto  for  the  Sailor's  Friend  and  all  her  faithful 
blue-jackets.  The  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  the  charity  which  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  and  therefore  is  ready  to  claim  equality 
even  with  the  lowest,  and  the  loving  spirit  of  f rater- 
7iity  which  rejoices  in  the  thought  that  we,  being  many, 
are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one 
of  another  ; — these  are  the  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity which  make  new  beings  of  the  people  who 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Rests,"  and  which 
would  go  far  to  regenerate  the  world,  could  their 
influence  only  reach  far  enough. 


{07ir  Portrait  of  Miss  Weston  is  co/ried,  by  permission,  from  a  Photograph  by 
Messrs.  Deteiihain  &  Co.,  Soitthsea.) 


Rs.  Meredith 

THE   PRISONER'S   FRIEND. 


A  GLOOMY  room  in  a  prison !  Stone  walls,  stone 
floors,  and  iron  bars  which  shut  out  half  the  light  that 
might  otherwise  have  entered  through  the  small  win- 
dows, these  latter  being  placed  so  near  the  sky,  that 
certainly  no  one  need  have  grudged  the  amount  of 
illumination  they  could  give  for  fear  of  the  chance  of 
escape  they  offered.  Rough  butchers'  blocks  placed 
at  certain  distances,  and  of  a  height  which  made 
them  just  what  the  authorities  intended  them  to  be — 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  when  used  as  seats. 

The  surroundings  were  bad  eaough,  you  will  say, 
but  they  were  bright  compared  with  the  poor  wretched 
women  who  were  perched  on  those  blocks.  The 
"minds  innocent  and  quiet"  which  Lovelace  said 
would  take  a  prison  for  a  hermitage,  were  absent 
there,  and  the  vices  which  could  mar  even  the 
face  of  a  Lancelot  had  made  those  poor  ignorant 
prisoners  perfectly  hideous.  Here,  again,  the  autho- 
rities stepped  in,  and  did  their  best  to  heighten  the 
bad  effect,  by  fitting  caps  of  a  frightful  form  on  the 
women's  heads. 
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Amidst  these  poor  outcasts  of  society  who  were 
paying  the  just  penalty  of  their  sins,  there  sat  some 
ladies  who  were  trying  as  well  as  they  could,  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  make  some 
impression  on  their  hearts  by  reading  and  talking  to 
them  of  the  God  who  loved  them  still. 

All  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  dismal 
surroundings,  a  tiny  child  played  happily  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  these  charitable  ladies.  Who  can  say 
what  remorse  may  have  been  kindled  in  some  of  the 
hearts  grown  hard  in  sin,  as  they  watched  the  little 
girl  playing  merrily  in  their  midst — too  innocent  to 
know  the  look  of  crime  ?  Surely  that  little  one  must 
have  awakened  many  a  regret  for  the  days  that  were 
gone,  many  a  sad  thought  over  what  might  have 
been.  The  child  herself  seems  only  to  have  carried 
away  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ugliness  of  the  women 
whom  she  saw  perched  on  their  awkward  stools  ; 
but  as  years  passed  on,  and  the  little  girl  grew 
up  and  married,  there  was  a  tender  yearning  in  her 
heart  for  all  who  had  gone  astray  ;  and  when  she 
became  a  widow,  and  had  no  domestic  duties,  Mrs. 
Meredith  gave  herself  up  to  work  altogether  amongst 
criminals. 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  choice,"  said  some 
wiseacre,  who  had  been  probably  puzzled  by  a  neigh- 
bour's doings,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  ladies 
who  would  have  made  such  a  choice  as  did  ]\Irs. 
Meredith  ;    and    )'et    the   work    she    does    is   sorely 
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needed,  for  is  it  not  the  sick  who  have  need  of  the 
Physician  ? 

About  the  year  i860,  Mary  Carpenter  drew  pubHc 
attention  to  the  state  of  Brixton  Prison,  in  which 
women,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  periods  from 
three  years  to  Hfe-long,  were  imprisoned.  The  sub- 
ject soon  became  of  pubHc  interest,  and  Mrs.  Meredith, 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  Social  Science 
Congresses,  stated  very  decidedly  her  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  sad  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  amongst  criminals  generally. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Colonies  were  refusing  to 
accept  with  thanks  the  exportation  of  convicts  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  them  arose. 

The  death  of  the  Director-General  of  the  English 
Convict  Prisons  caused  a  vacancy,  which  was  supplied 
by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Edmund)  Henderson,  who 
hastened  to  help  the  Government  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Seeing  the  great  interest  that  Mrs.  Meredith 
took  in  the  poor  inmates  of  Brixton  Prison,  Colonel 
Henderson  gave  her  permission  to  visit  them,  and 
afforded  every  facility  for  her  to  help  them  on  their 
discharge. 

Her  admission  to  this  prison  Mrs.  Meredith  con- 
siders to  have  been  the  most  important  opening  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  criminals. 
Free  intercourse  with  them  in  their  cells,  at  their 
work,   on    sick   beds,    and    even    under    punishment, 
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enabled  her  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  criminal  mind,  and  to  learn  by  experience 
the  best  way  to  influence  it. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Meredith  visited  Brixton 
Prison  daily,  going  from  her  home  in  Bayswater  early 
in  the  morning,  and  returning  late,  full  of  thought 
and  plans  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  whom  she  had 
become  so  deeply  interested. 

Being  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  place  to  which 
the  women  could  go  when  they  were  released,  she 
hired  two  houses  on  a  terrace  adjoining  her  own  home, 
and  invited  the  prisoners  to  come  there.  This,  then, 
was  the  first  direct  step  towards  the  foundation  of 
the  Prison  Mission.  Being  sure  of  a  welcome  and  a 
kind  word,  the  poor  women,  who  had  formerly  been 
outcasts,  thronged  the  two  houses,  until  the  poHce 
authorities  objected  to  their  presence  in  so  polite  a 
neighbourhood,  and  requested  them  to  "  move  on." 

Mrs.  Meredith  then  looked  for  suitable  premises 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  hence  came  the 
establishment  of  Nine  Elms  House,  which,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Office,  became  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid,  in  connection  with  her  Majesty's  Con- 
vict Prisons. 

Some  idea  of  the  hopeless  uncertainty  which  must 
always  attend  work  amongst  hardened  criminals  may 
be  given  when  we  say  that  Mrs.  Meredith  actually 
came  across  women  in  cells,  sick  beds,  or  refractory 
wards,  who  had  passed  their  whole  lives  within  prison 
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walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  intervals  which 
intervened  between  their  release  from  one  sentence 
and  their  incarceration  for  another.  Some  of  these 
old  offenders  had  even  been  visited  by  Elizabeth  Fry. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  woman,  "  Mrs.  Fry  came  and 
talked  to  me,  and  it  did  me  no  good  ;  here  I  am, 
and  here  I'll  be  now  until  I  die."  A  crown  of  shame, 
indeed,  must  have  been  her  hoary  head. 

The  terrible  state  of  the  women  as  a  class  made 
a  great  impression  on  Mrs.  Meredith  ;  and  this  impres- 
sion was  deepened  when  she  remembered  that  most  of 
these  convicts  had  children,  so  that  the  ghastly  plague 
of  sin  must  be  spread  on  and  on,  through  generations, 
unless  those  children  could  be  rescued,  and  trained  in 
the  love  of  God.  This,  then,  was  the  final  goal  which 
she  set  before  her,  and  the  first  step  to  it  naturally 
was  to  win  the  women  to  her  side,  which  could  only 
be  done  through  the  power  of  Christ's  love  for  sinners. 
The  old,  old  story  of  the  Cross  was  the  only  key 
which  could  unlock  the  hearts  so  long  shut  against 
all  that  was  good  and  true  ;  and  patiently,  tenderly, 
have  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her  fellow-workers  laboured 
to  preach  that  love  to  the  poor  prisoners. 

Criminals  are  a  strange  class,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  awake  in  their  minds  a  real  conviction  of  sin. 
"  More  sinned  against  than  sinning "  would  be  the 
plea  of  most  of  them,  if  you  could  only  get  them  to 
say  exactly  what  they  thought  of  themselves.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  given  by  Mrs.   Meredith  in 
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the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft 
time  after  time,  until  at  last  he  declared  he  had  "  lost 
his  steal  from  nervousness,"  and  offered  to  live  honestly 
if  only  he  could  get  work.  He  went  into  the  country 
in  search  of  it,  and  when  he  came  back  to  London  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Prison  Mission  with  a  rueful 
face. 

"  You  should  never  have  let  me  go,"  he  said,  "  out 
of  your  sight.  I  have  had  a  dreadful  attack,  and  it 
will  be  the  ruin  of  me." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  get  no  other  employment  when  I  went 

to  ,  so  I  (who  never  was  on  the  water  in   my 

life)  was  hired  to  row  a  boat.  We  had  to  take  the 
captain  of  a  ship  to  his  vessel.  He  was  just  dead 
drunk.  When  he  was  getting  hoisted  up  the  side  of 
his  ship,  what  should  I  see  but  a  watch." 

"  Oh,  what  happened  ?     Did  you  take  it,  then  } " 

"  I  couldn't,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,  isn't  it } " 

"  I'm  afraid  not.     That^s  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Were  you  accused  of  taking  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course.  My  hands  were  in  my  pockets, 
and  I  never  touched  the  man.  When  I  came  ashore 
I  found  the  watch  in  the  bosom  of  my  shirt.  Here 
it  is."  So  saying,  he  laid  the  watch  on  the  table. 
"  I  wouldn't,  for  your  sake,  after  all  you  did  for  me, 
have  had  such  a  thing  happen — not  for  all  the 
world." 
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"  Now  that  it  has  happened,  what  can  I  do  ? " 

"  Take  it  from  me.  Let  me  make  nothing  out  of  it. 
Shall  I  break  it  in  pieces,  and  give  it  to  some  one  ?  " 

Soon  after,  the  poor  fellow  declared  he  had 
smashed  the  watch  in  bits  and  thrown  them  away, 
because  the  sight  of  it  kept  him  in  a  fever  ;  but  what 
strikes  one  most  in  this  anecdote  is  the  entire  absence 
of  any  acknowledgment  of  sin. 

But  we  have  digressed,  and  found  a  frequenter 
of  the  Prison  Mission  while  it  was  as  yet  unfounded. 

Mrs.  Meredith's  first  desire  was  to  bring  home  a 
sense  of  guilt  to  the  prisoners,  and  when  she  suc- 
ceeded, a  general  improvement  in  their  conduct  while 
yet  in  prison  was  the  ji^'st  result.  The  second  step 
towards  improvement  was  an  eager  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  women  to  save  their  children  from  an  evil  life. 

Mrs.  Meredith  spared  no  money  or  time  in  seeking 
for  the  little  ones  whom  she  sought  to  rescue,  in  some 
cases  having  to  send  all  over  the  kingdom  for  them. 
This  branch  of  the  work  we  must  leave,  however,  for 
the  present,  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Village 
Homes  at  Addlestone. 

Like  most  other  works  of  mercy,  the  Prison 
Mission  was  begun  in  a  small  way,  Mrs.  Meredith, 
at  first,  only  intending  to  undertake  such  work  as  a 
lady  might  do  alone,  without  public  help  or  notice. 
Gradually,  however,  the  work  grew  :  her  sister  came  to 
her  aid,  then  another  and  another  lady,  until  now  we 
find  many  households   established   for  the  work,  all 
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looking  to  Mrs.  Meredith  as  their  central  head  ;  and 
when  we  read  that  about  three  thousand  prisoners  are 
now  helped  every  year,  we  can  only  hope  that  more 
labourers  may  come  into  the  vineyard,  so  that  the 
"  circle  of  blessing  "  may  spread  still  further. 

Started  at  the  first,  after  much  earnest  prayer  and 
effort,  the  Prison  Mission  has  been  necessarily  a  mission 
of  the  Gospel  also,  for  no  other  power  than  that  of  the 
Great  Physician  could  heal  all  the  diseases  of  the 
poor  sick  soub  who  go  there. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  in  the  County  and 
Borough  Prisons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose 
detention  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  years ; 
while  the  convict  prisons  contain  about  ten  thousand 
criminals,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms  of 
from  five  years  to  such  time  as  the  welcome  message 
of  death  shall  give  them  their  ticket-of-leave.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  are  women  !  By  far 
the  larger  number  of  offenders  are  those  whose  sen- 
tences are  short,  varying  from  days  to  months.  These 
form  the  bulk  of  the  mass  to  which  Mrs.  Meredith's 
Mission  is  directed.  The  statistics  are  appalling, 
and  it  is  only  by  taking  the  poor  creatures  one  by 
one  that  anybody  could  have  courage  to  try  to  make 
an  impression  on  such  an  army  of  criminals.  That 
a  grand  impression  has  been  made  we  shall  hope 
to  show  in  these  pages.  Meanwhile,  what  was  Mrs. 
Meredith's  form  of  campaign  ? 
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"  Help  thyself,  and  God  will  help  thee,"  said  old 
George  Herbert,  and  longexperience  amongst  prisoners 
taught  Mrs.  Meredith  that  the  greatest  aid  to  a  higher 
life  was  to  get  them  to  try  to  help  themselves.  To 
this  end  she  began  district-working  classes  for  women 
who  had  been  short  terms  in  prison.  Next  came  the 
opening  of  the  steam  laundry,  which  gives  honest  and 
wholesome  labour  to  as  many  as  fifty-six  women  a 
day.  But  the  question  arose,  how  were  they  to  be 
persuaded  to  come  in  ? 

"  By  a  mission  at  the  prison  gates,"  was  the 
answer.  Accordingly,  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  gates  of  Millbank  open  to  let  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  inmates  return  to  freedom,  one  of  the  ladies 
working  under  Mrs.  Meredith  is  there.  In  tender, 
sisterly  language,  she  invites  all  who  will,  to  come  to 
breakfast.  Close  to  the  prison  there  stands  a  private 
house,  called  appropriately  "  Mercy  House,"  and  those 
who  like  can  have  a  nice  breakfast  there.  When  the 
meal  is  over,  a  short  address  is  given  ;  then  the 
younger  women  are  offered  work  for  the  day,  if  they 
wish  to  stay  and  do  it.  In  many  cases  this  offer  is 
gladly  accepted,  and  they  remark,  as  they  hang  up 
their  hats  and  jackets,  and  prepare  to  do  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  "  This  is  splendid  !  "  The 
needlework  they  do  consists  of  hassocks,  kneelers, 
bedroom  slippers,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
plain  work. 

A    sale   of  these   things   is   held    every   Monday 
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afternoon  at  Mercy  House,  Grosvenor  Road,  but  pur- 
chasers are  not  as  plentiful  as  could  be  wished. 

The  older  women  who  are  willing  to  accept  work 
are  drafted  off  to  the  steam  laundry. 

This  Prison  Gate  Mission  must  have  been  a  trying 
one  at  its  start,  yet  daily  for  many  years  it  was  un- 
dertaken single-handed  by  Lady  Emily  Pepys.  She 
and  the  two  or  three  who  afterwards  attended  at  the 
gate  bore  the  trial  of  frequent  disappointment  and 
rebuff  from  the  hardened  sinners.  The  success  of 
later  times  may  be  estimated  by  the  statistics  of  the 
year  1886,  during  which  no  fewer  than  3,485  women 
had  breakfast  at  Mercy  House,  and  1,481  were  em- 
ployed there  in  sewing. 

Now  for  the  steam  laundry,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  twice.  It  is  a  fine  building,  close  to 
the  Nine  Elms  station  of  the  South-Western  Railway. 
All  the  people  employed  there,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officials,  have  been  in  prison.  The  system  is 
entirely  one  of  moral  influence;  the  women  are  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please.  The  wages  are  one 
shilling  a  day,  with  dinner  and  tea ;  at  the  latter 
meal  they  receive  a  large  lump  of  bread  to  take  away 
with  them,  which  provides  a  good  breakfast.  The 
workers  live  in  lodgings  near,  and  one  of  the  sisters 
goes  round  from  time  to  time,  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  at  home  at  proper  hours. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  laundry  providing  whole- 
some  work  ;    it   does    also  charitable   work,    for   the 
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washing  is  not  that  of  the  rich,  it  is  tnat  of  the  poor, 
who  have  no  space  or  appHances  to  do  it  in  comfoit 
at  home,  and  who  gratefully  pay  the  small  fee  of 
sixpence  a  dozen  which  is  charged  at  the  laundry. 
Then  if  there  should  be  sickness  in  the  house  of  some 
poor  woman,  all  her  washing  is  done  for  nothing. 
Fifty  thousand  articles  were  done  free  for  the  sick 
poor  in  1886. 

We  have  seen  in  the  sketch  of  Miss  Robinson's 
life  how  grateful  a  soldier  was  to  have  the  weekly 
washing  taken  away,  but  his  feelings  must  have  been 
cold  compared  with  those  of  a  poor  labourer  living 
in  a  narrow  street,  who  told  Mrs.  Meredith  that  he 
dreaded  a  clean  shirt,  because  he  had  to  go  into  bed 
to  give  it  to  his  wife  to  wash,  and  she  was  generally 
tired  out  by  the  exertion,  while  he  never  escaped  a 
severe  cold,  because  it  had  to  hang  over  his  head  to 
dry.  When  the  laundry  was  first  opened,  the  ordi- 
nary washing  for  the  middle  classes  at  the  usual  price 
was  done,  but  it  was  found  that  it  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  women.  They  came  to  think  they  were  con- 
ferring a  favour  instead  of  receiving  one ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  ladies  who  had  offered  them  employ- 
ment were  informed  that  they  might  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  to  get  their  work  done  so  cheaply. 
Then  Mrs.  Meredith  determined  to  do  no  more 
washing  for  money,  but  to  substitute  what  she  calls 
"  washing  for  love,"  and  to  look  to  God  to  send  the 
necessary  funds  ;   for  it   is   needless   to  say  a  steam 
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laundry  conducted  on  those  principles  was  not  a 
paying  concern.^  Here,  again,  arose  a  difficulty  with 
the  women  :  they  objected  to  the  work  as  too  de- 
grading ;  the  poor  "  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten 
rags "  offended  them  at  first,  though  by-and-by  a 
poor  rescued  creature  could  exclaim  on  hearing  those 
words  read  in  Jeremiah — 

"  Oh,  *  the  old  clouts  and  rotten  rags  ! '  they  are 
what  we  do  be  washing,  and  it  is  them  that  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  get  out  of  our  dirty  bad  state." 

Those  people  who  objected  were  told  that  they 
were  free  to  take  better  work  and  higher  wages  if 
they  could  get  them  ;  but  if  their  only  alternative 
were  crime,  then  they  were  urged  to  continue  at  the 
laundry,  and  so  they  settled  down. 

Most  people  are  more  or  less  affected  by  their 
surroundings,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  laundry 
workers  should  often  adopt  the  tone  of  metaphor 
from  their  daily  occupation. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Tilly,"  said  a 
woman  once  to  a  wavering  friend,  who,  Israelite-like, 
had  "  wearied  because  of  the  way " — "  I  have  no 
patience  with  you  to  be  doubting  God  when  you  trust 
me,  that  am  a  sinner  like  yourself  You  know  well 
I  don't  throw  away  the  clothes  after  they  are  washed, 
but  I  send  them  home.     You  are  washed,  and  will  be 

*  Besides  this  "washing  for  love,"  there  is  an  organised  public 
laundry,  which  does  a  large  business  with  hospitals,  hotels,  private 
families,  &c.,  and  is  self-supporting. 
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sent  home  safe  when  it  comes  to  your  turn.  You're 
in  the  sorting-room  now,  and  arc  but  a  poor  article, 
and  will  be  knocked  about  a  bit,  but  you'll  come  in 
right  at  last." 

Every  day  there  are  three  services  held  at  the 
Prison  Mission,  as  the  laundry  is  called  :  one  in  the 
morning  before  work  is  begun,  another  in  the  dinner- 
hour,  and  the  last  in  the  evening.  During  dinner,  a 
lady  reads  some  pleasant  and  instructive  book ;  there 
is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  latter  rule.  On 
Christmas  Day  there  is  a  dinner  of  roast  beef,  cab- 
bage, and  potatoes,  followed  by  plum-pudding,  and 
the  women  are  free  to  talk  as  much  as  they  please. 
How  much  this  Christmas  treat  is  appreciated  may 
be  told  in  the  words  of  one  who  had  worked  at  the 
laundry  for  six  years  : — 

"  Never  had  such  a  lovely  time,  and  the  talking 
was  the  best  of  it;  you  could  say  anything  that  came 
into  your  head,  and  nobody  was  vexed,  but  laughed 
at  you  pleasant-like,  and  was  all  so  nice  together. 
Other  days  you  must  be  silent  at  dinner,  and  mind 
yourself,  only  listening  to  the  reading  ;  but  it  was 
Christmas  Day,  you  know,  when  people  may  talk." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  which 
attends  all  work  among  the  criminal  classes,  and 
which  must  make  it  so  much  harder  to  carry  out  in  a 
bright  spirit.  A  proof  of  this  was  given  at  the  Christ- 
mas entertainment  in  1886.  An  old  woman  who  for 
twelve  long  years  had  been  the  comfort  of  the  place 
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was  unaccountably  absent.  She  had  not  been  at 
work  for  some  days,  and  when  her  lodging  was  visited, 
the  gloomy  announcement  was  made,  "  Gone  away  ; 
left  no  address."  On  further  inquiry,  it  transpired 
that  she  had  had  a  fit,  and  had  been  taken  to  some 
hospital,  but  neither  date  nor  place  could  be  ascer- 
tained, though  it  was  strange  they  should  be  with- 
held from  her  best  friends.  "  Such  cases  of  disap- 
pointment/' remarks  Mrs.  Meredith,  "are  common, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  criminals  will  do 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment."  Another  day,  a 
search  was  made  for  a  sheet  at  the  laundry.  It  was 
found,  all  wet  from  the  tub,  round  the  waist  of  a 
woman  who  had  only  that  day  come  out  of  prison, 
and  had  been  helped  six  or  seven  times.  Truly  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Physician  that  these  self-denying 
ladies  do,  as  they  wrestle  with  the  terrible  diseases 
which  the  great  adversary  of  souls  has  implanted  in 
the  poor  creatures. 

Yet  there  are  many  bright  patches  in  the  darkened 
sky  which  seems  to  hang  over  them,  many  gleams  of 
sunshine  which  help  to  renew  their  strength. 

Saturday  night  at  the  steam  laundry  often  brings 
many  of  these  mental  tonics.  Two  or  three  anecdotes 
in  Mrs.  Meredith's  own  words  will  show  the  sort  of 
thing  that  goes  on  when  the  week's  washing  is  fetched. 
One  evening  a  jaunty  young  sweep  came  in. 

"My  wife's  togs  I  come  for,  missis,"  he  said;  "  and 
if  they're  not  ready  she  will  be  in  a  fix." 
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As  he  had  to  wait  a  little  while  for  his  turn  to 
come,  he  amused  himself  and  the  lady  in  charge  by  a 
little  account  of  his  home  affairs. 

"  My  wife  was  rig'lar  done  up  when  she  found  out 
what  it  was  to  wash  for  me,  mum,  and  she  '  struck,' 
yes,  downright  struck^  the  first  week  we  was  married. 
'  No,  I  won't  stand  it,'  she  said,  '  there's  no  getting  it 
out  of  the  things  ;  and  if  you  do,  why  it  goes  up  your 
own  nose,  and  you  can't  keep  it  out  of  your  head, 
no  more  nor  if  it  was  a  chimbley;  and  what's  to 
bring  it  down  ?  There  ain't  no  machinery  as  will 
clean  a  person's  brains  as  has  to  wash  for  a  sweep ! ' 
But  I  says  :  'It  was  done  wery  nice  and  sweet  when 
I  lived  at  my  employer's.  What's  up  here,  as  you 
can't  do  it  1 ' 

" '  Oh  yes,'  she  says,  '  I  should  think  it  was  easy, 

when  Mrs. put  it  out  to  be  done  by  them   as 

had  plenty  o'  big  tubs  and  lots  o'  water,  and  them 
machines  as  does  it  inside  a  box.     Wasn't  there  six 

men  of  you  t  and  didn't  Mrs. pay  as  much  as 

double  what  other  people  gives  for  their  washing,  to 
get  her  young  men's  things  done  for  them  ? ' 

*' '  Yes  ! '  I  says,  '  right  enough  ; '  and  I  felt  pulled 
up  when  I  thought  where  was  I  to  get  money  to  pay 
that  double  figure. 

"  So,  you  see,  she  was  down  on  me.     Well,  it  went 

on,  and   was   dreadful    every  week.      Sometimes  we 

had  in  an  '  old  lady '  to  *  take  the  dirt  out,'  but  she 

took  a  lot  of  other  things  out  beside,  which  was  soon 

G  2 
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missed,  and  Jane  had  to  turn  to  again.  Then  she 
took  bad,  and  her  mother  says  it's  the  washing ! 
*  Werry  well,'  I  says,  '  here  goes  to  try  the  Mission, 
and  a  good  go  it  is.  Why,  my  smocks  are  as  white 
as  milk,  and  my  clothes  don't  give  no  worry  to  no 
one,  and  cost  no  more  than  I  can  pay  honestly ;  and 
my  wife  is  so  relieved,  as  I  do  believe  it  will  set  her 
up  in  no  time.'" 

One  of  the  earliest  customers  of  the  "  Washing 
Mission  ■"  was  a  little  girl,  who,  when  only  eight  years 
old,  was  left  sole  protector  of,  and  provider  for,  a 
brother  and  sister  under  three,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  supply  the  needs  of  her  own  poor  little 
body. 

Urged  by  the  mighty  spur  of  love,  she  set  to  work 
so  well,  that  she  soon  became  the  favourite  "char- 
woman "  of  her  neighbourhood,  and  had  as  much 
work  as  she  could  do.  She  was,  as  we  have  said,  one 
of  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Washing  Mission,  and  recommended  her  friends 
to  go  there  too. 

"  Please,  mum,"  she  said,  "  I  often  fell  asleep  over 
the  washing  of  a  night,  and  let  the  bottom  boil  out  of 
the  saucepan  that  had  the  water  in,  and  myself  lay 
on  the  ground  till  morning,  and  then  I  had  it  all 
to  do. 

One  evening  an  amusing  altercation  took  place 
between  this  child  and  a  woman  who  accused  her  of 
having  lost  a  pudding-cloth. 
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"  You  see,  ma'am,"  said  the  aggrieved  part}-,  ''  I 
promised  her  a  pudding  for  them  bits  of  children  as 
she  brings  up  one  way  or  another,  and  I  gave  it  to 
her,  cloth  and  all,  and  I  says,  '  Bring  back  the  cloth 
honest/  It  was  only  reasonable,  ma'am,  you'll  allow. 
But  she  goes  and  loses  the  cloth,  or  says  so :  which  it 
is  I  don't  know.  One  or  other,  I  must  get  my  pudding- 
cloth." 

"  Explain  this,  E.,''  said  the  arbitrator. 

"  Easily,  ma'am,''  was  the  astounding  answer ; 
"_>w/  have  it.  I  confess  I  kept  it.  It  was  such  a 
nice  white  big  one,  that  v/hen  we  turned  out  the 
pudding,  I  spread  the  cloth  out  on  the  table  for  a 
table-cloth,  and  it  looked  so  handsome  and  so  re- 
spectable, I  used  it  every  day,  and  couldn't  bear  to 
return  it.  Then  I  gave  it  to  you  to  wash  in  the 
Mission,  and  now  of  all  things  in  the  world  for  you 
to  keep  back  it  is  that  very  pudding- cloth !      I  told 

Mrs. what  happened,  and  she  wouldn't  believe  as 

I  ever  comed  here,  though  I  showed  her  your  ticket 
that  I  paid  for  out  of  my  day's  work,  so  I'm  come  to 
see  the  rights  of  it." 

"  You  shall  indeed  see  the  rights  of  it.     Mrs. , 

I'll  give  you  a  new  pudding-cloth  now,  and  when 
yours  turns  up,  E.  can  have  it  for  her  table-cloth." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I'd  much  rather  have  my 
own  pudding-cloth  that  I'm  used  to.  E.  can  have  the 
new  one  you're  kind  enough  to  offer,  but  mine  has  a 
'  sit '  in  it  that  don't  come  in  some,  however  long  you 
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uses  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  match  it,  as  E.  knows. 
It  had  a  round  patch  right  in  the  middle  that  formed 
a  pudding  beautiful." 

"A  round  patch  !'^  exclaimed  the  lady;  "then  that's 
what  we  gave  Mrs.  B.  for  her  lost  sheet.  She  com- 
plained that  a  piece  like  a  bite  had  been  taken  out, 
and  a  great  round  let  in  it,  and  declared  it  wasn't 
hers." 

"  No  more  it  was,  ma^am.  It  is  my  pudding-cloth, 
and  I'll  trouble  her  for  it  as  soon  as  she  can." 

This  unexpected  turn  in  affairs  did  not  quite  please 
the  little  girl,  who  had  been  promised  a  table-cloth, 
but  she  went  away  contented  enough  when  she  was 
told  she  should  have  the  new  pudding-cloth. 

There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  this  little  incident 
which  would  have  delighted  Dickens,  and  reminds  us  of 
his  cobbler  who  slept  under  the  table,  because  he  had 
always  been  used  to  a  fourpost  bedstead. 

Apropos  of  bedsteads,  we  do  not  envy  the  poor 
bedridden  old  man  whose  wife  dragged  the  sheet  and 
blanket  from  under  him  to  take  them  to  be  washed, 
and  then  scolded  him  for  not  knowing  his  blessings. 
Her  account  of  the  performance  was  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  comic  and  pathetic,  and  every  one  who 
thinks  deeply,  knows  how  often  they  are  closely 
allied. 

" '  Don't  you  know  it's  the  cheapest  wash  as  ever 
was,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing?  And  you  can't  believe 
in  it,'  I  says  to  him,      '  I   believe   in  it.  for   I  see   it ; 
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but  \'ou^-e  shut  up,  father,  and  is  getting  querulsome, 
and  don't  know  your  blessings,  that's  what  it  is.'  It 
was  that  hard  to  make  him  take  off  his  shirt,  which 
he  had  not  had  washed  for  five  months,  and  he  would 
not  part  with  his  vest,  but  stuck  to  it,  and  ^^'ould  not 
let  me  peel  it  off;  and  I'd  have  done  it  gentle,  for 
I  well  knew  the  state  he  is  in.  All  I  could  get 
away  from  him  I've  brought  to  you,  ma'am,  knowing 
you'd  have  a  pleasure  in  helping  us  old  people,  as 
never  were  on  the  parish,  and  have  children  that  keep 
us,  though  they  are  hard-pushed  to  spare  it  from 
their  own.  My  daughter,  she  pa}^s  you  as  good 
as  a  shilling  every  week  for  her  family  washing, 
which  her  husband  can't  see  the  saving  of;  but  he's 
stupid,  and  never  had  to  stand  over  a  tub  of  clothes, 
and  don't  know  the  waste  of  soap  and  candle,  nor 
the  worrit  of  a  pain  in  the  back.  And  I^m  sure 
I  bring  you  in  a  bit  of  profit  every  week,  for  I  myselt 
always  get  my  daughter-in-law's  washing  done  here. 
She  pays  me  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
you  charge,  so  I  have  a  trifle,  and  you  have  a  trifle, 
and  we  live  and  let  live.  I  have  a  claim  on  your 
charity,  you  see." 

History  does  not  say  what  effect  this  tirade  had 
upon  the  lady  who  listened  to  it ;  she  must  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  controlling  her  risible  faculties 
during  the  conclusion. 

"  The  Nine  Elms  Laundry  Van  is  well  known  as 
*  The  Messenger  of  the  Prison  Mission,' "  writes  Mrs. 
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Meredith,  "going  its  rounds  from  place  to  place  daily, 
carrying  to  and  fro  the  clothes  of  the  sick  and  needy, 
the  washing  of  which  provides  employment  for  women 
discharged  from  prison,  that  they  may  earn  an  honest 
living.  One  of  its  stages  is  at  the  door  of  a  hospital 
which  is  close  to  a  *  defile,'  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  criminals,  but  lately  opened  to  the  general  public. 
When  the  van  stood  at  this  spot,  on  the  day  that  the 
event  we  are  about  to  narrate  happened,  it  was  laden 
with  clean  clothes,  which  it  was  about  to  deliver  to  a 
similar  institution,  where  relief  to  the  sick  is  given  to 
the  greatest  extent  and  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
Of  these,  a  parcel  containing  necessaries  required  for 
immediate  use,  and  always  prepared  as  rapidly  as 
steam  and  hands  can  work,  was  at  the  back  of  the 
van.  During  the  driver's  absence,  assisting  to  carry 
into  the  hall  of  the  hospital  a  basket  too  large  and 
heavy  for  the  attendants,  this  parcel  was  stolen ! 

"  Its  value  was  paid  to  the  institution  that  owned 
it  out  of  the  hard-earned  funds  of  the  Nine  Elms 
Laundry,  which  by  so  much  was  at  a  loss.  The  fact 
that  such  an  action  was  done  at  such  a  place,  just 
where  protection  might  have  been  expected,  told  a 
sad  tale.  We,  of  course,  heard  various  versions  of 
the  '  mistake  '  that  occurred. 

" '  He  was  so  long  in  prison  that  he  did  not  know 
the  van,  or  he  would  not  have  touched  it,'  we  were 
told. 

" '  Then  it  was  a  man  who  took  it  ? '  we  said. 
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"  '  Who  else  would  do  such  a  thing  ? '  was  the 
reply.  '  Women  that  have  had  a  day's  work  on  the 
clothes  would  protect  it ;  and  many  a  hundred  in  that 
street  has  had  a  lift  through  their  means,  and  would 
not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  injure  the  place,  nor  make 
it  lose  a  penny-piece,  beside  the  folly  of  hurting  one's 
own  wasJi-Jionse.  It's  ours  and  no  one  else's.  Never 
a  woman  that  is  not  a  thief  washes  a  rag  there  ;  and 
not  a  soul  gets  a  farthing  out  of  it  but  themselves  ;  so 
I  say.  Why  should  we  put  a  finger  on  it,  to  rob  it  ? 
It's  a  crying  shame  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  ever 
happening.' " 

Truly  there  is  "  honour  among  thieves  ; "  yet  the 
anecdote  shows  that  they  are  grateful  to  those  who 
work  amongst  them.  In  many  instances,  articles 
which  have  been  stolen  have  been  returned  to  the 
owners. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be  as  well'  to 
give  a  list  of  all  the  machinery  now  at  work  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Meredith.  First,  then,  comes 
the  Prison  Mission,  with  its  Laundry  and  Gate 
Mission ;  then  the  Princess  Mary  Village  Homes, 
with  the  Correctional  School  for  Girls  ;  the  Women's 
Missionary  Institute ;  the  Women's  Medical  Mission 
for  Mothers  and  Children  ;  the  Conference  Hall,  with 
all  its  many  agencies  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
Unity ;  and  the  Women's  Educational  Union,  with 
its  High  School  at  Addlestone,  where  an  advanced 
education    is  combined   with   religious  teaching.     In 
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addition  to  all  these,  there  is  a  Christian  Women's 
Union,  which  Mrs.  ]\Ieredith  has  inaugurated  to  draw 
ladies  who  are  engaged  in  mission  work  to  a  centre 
where  they  can  discuss  their  common  difficulties. 

Such  an  amount  of  work  could  not  be  carried 
on  promiscuously  ;  therefore  an  organised  association 
of  "  Sisters  "  has  been  formed,  and  a  residence  pro- 
vided for  them.  After  serving  two  years,  they  be- 
come members  of  the  Association,  and  take  part  in 
the  government  of  the  organisation.  By  this  means 
that  continuity  is  secured  which  is  so  often  wanting 
when  people  undertake  a  work  and  leave  it  to  others 
to  carry  on  who  do  not  understand  its  principles. 

Before  saying  "good-bye"  to  the  criminals,  and 
taking  a  trip  to  the  Homes  occupied  by  their  chil- 
dren at  Addlestone,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  while  the  released  prisoners  are  entertained  at 
Christmas,  those  who  are  still  in  durance  vile  are  not 
forgotten. 

In  December,  1886,  no  fewer  than  12,562  letters 
of  Christmas  greeting  were  sent  to  as  many  prisoners, 
nearly  five  thousand  of  the  number  travelling  to 
foreign  prisons  all  over  the  world.  With  reference 
to  these  letters,  some  prison  chaplains  have  said — 

"  I  welcome  the  Christmas  letters  as  a  very  valu- 
able help  to  me  in  my  work."  "  They  were  so  heartily 
appreciated  and  carefully  kept  by  the  prisoners  for 
months,  to  carry  with  them  on  discharge."  "  The 
prisoners,   male  and  female,  express  their  most  real 
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gratitude.  Your  letters  were  delivered  in  each  cell 
early  on  Christmas  morning ;  it  is  needless  to  add 
what  comfort  they  bring  to  many  a  miserable  heart." 
"  If  the  writers  of  the  letters  could  only  see  the  smile 
of  welcome  which  greets  the  request  that  one  should 
be  received,  they  would  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the 
time  spent  on  the  work.  Frequently,  in  after-visits, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  letter." 

In  the  year  1870  a  little  wooden  hut  was  erected 
in  a  field  at  Addlestone,  the  field  itself  having  been 
purchased  by  one  of  the  Sisters  ;  and  this  hut  was 
the  beginning  of  the  village,  which  now  consists  of 
nineteen  cottages,  a  large  school-house,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  chapel  in  course  of  erection.  When,  a  little 
while  afterwards,  a  generous  lady  gave  three  hundred 
pounds  to  build  the  first  cottage,  the  sod  was  turned 
by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  From  that  time  the 
work  grew  rapidly,  until  in  the  year  1886  there  were 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  children  sheltered  in  these 
Homes. 

The  word  "  home "  is  often  applied  to  places 
which  are  entirely  unworthy  of  the  name  ;  but  at 
Addlestone  it  needs  only  one  visit  to  convince  you 
that  each  house  is  a  home  indeed  to  the  little  ones 
sheltered  therein.  First  of  all,  the  cottages  are 
comfortable,  pretty^  and  clean.  One  hall  door  an- 
swers for  two  houses,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
you,  on  entering  it,  two  flights  of  wooden  stairs, 
turning  right  and  left,  lead   to   the   respective   bed- 
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rooms,  while  on  the  ground  floor  on  either  side  you 
gain  admittance  to  the  large  front  room  which  forms 
the  sitting-room  of  the  families.  I  had  often  heard 
people  say  you  might  eat  off  So-and-so's  floor,  but  I 
never  remember  seeing  any  which  would  quite  have 
suited  my  taste  till  I  found  myself  inside  one  of  the 
Homes  at  Addlestone ;  and,  honestly,  I  should  have 
preferred  taking  a  dinner  off  those  stairs  or  floors  to 
many  a  table-cloth  which  I  have  seen. 

Owing  to  looking  at  an  old  time-table,  my  visit  to 
Addlestone  was  both  hurried  and  late.  I  found  the 
little  people  at  tea,  and  as  they  all  got  up  like  so 
many  Jacks  in  the  box  the  instant  our  heads  ap- 
peared inside  the  doors,  I  felt  a  certain  amount  of 
compunction  for  keeping  them  from  their  meal,  and 
retreated  as  soon  as  I  could.  Not  too  soon,  though, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  system  pursued  is  a  splendid 
one.  . 

Some  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Homes  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham,  and  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  have  been  there,  the  plan  adopted  at 
Addlestone  will  be  familiar. 

Each  cottage  is  put  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  respectable  woman,  who  is  called  "  Mother." 
Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  women 
of  high  character  and  true  Christian  principles  ;  and 
certainly,  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  physiognomy,  I 
must  say  all  the  women  I  saw  looked  most  worthy  of 
the  sacred  name  of  mother.     An  old  writer  says  that 
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"  Every  trait  of  beauty  may  be  referred  to  some 
virtue  ; "  and  these  women  all  had  the  pleasant  type 
of  features  known  as  a  good  face.  Each  cottage  holds 
a  family  of  nine  or  ten  little  ones,  who  attend  school 
regularly,  where  they  are  taught  by  a  first-class  certifi- 
cated mistress. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  girls  are  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  been  in  prison,  yet  they  soon  adapt 
themselves  to  the  different  moral  atmosphere,  easily 
giving  up  bad  language  and  habits.  The  new-comers 
seem  instinctively  to  imbibe  the  good  influences 
around  them.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  newly-arrived 
child  may  begin  to  use  some  bad  expression,  but  she 
is  instantly  stopped  by  the  others  :  "  We  do  not  use 
such  words  here ; "  "  We  must  try  and  please  Jesus, 
and  not  speak  of  bad  things."  This  is  a  sufficient 
check,  and  has  more  effect  than  anything  which 
might  be  said  by  the  elders.  There  are,  however, 
two  faults  which  are  very  hard  to  correct — laziness 
and  daintiness  ;  for  although  the  children  of  criminals 
are  often  neglected  in  all  other  respects,  they  are 
generally  luxuriously  fed  (at  other  people's  expense), 
and  left  to  idleness. 

As  a  rule,  they  settle  down  in  the  Homes  without 
any  regrets  for  their  natural — or  shall  we  say  tm- 
natural  ? — parents,,  but  now  and  then  one  more  tender- 
hearted than  another  has  a  yearning  for  the  real 
mother's  love. 

One  day  a  little  girl  went  to  one  of  the  Sisters, 
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and  whispered,  "  Oh,  ma'am,  Jiave  I  got  a  mother  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  her  ? " 

Of  course,  in  many  cases  very  little  that  is  cheer- 
ing can  be  told,  but,  at  all  events,  the  children  are 
taught  to  pray  for  their  parents. 

One  Christmas  Day  a  little  girl  was  found  crying 
bitterly,  because  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
were  not  there  to  partake  of  the  nice  dinner.  The 
same  child  could  hardly  enjoy  the  contents  of  the 
stocking  which  she  had  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
for  the  same  reason.  This  grateful  and  affectionate 
temper  naturally  exercises  a  good  influence  on  the 
other  occupants  of  the  cottage.  *'  You  wouldn't 
grumble  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  room  while  your 
mother  went  to  get  bread,"  she  says,  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  "  We  were  one  day  shut  up  so  long  that  we 
were  so  hungry  we  drank  some  dirty  water  out  of  a 
pail,  to  see  if  that  would  make  us  feel  better." 

Although  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined 
only  to  do  such  work  as  comes  easily  to  them, 
there  are  some  few  notable  exceptions.  One  girl, 
for  instance,  took  the  Bishop's  prize  for  Scripture 
twice,  though  it  was  open  to  the  whole  diocese.  A 
third  time  she  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but 
the  rules  would  not  allow  of  her  taking  the  prize. 
Subsequently  she  was  engaged  as  pupil-teacher  at 
Addlestone  Parish  School, 

A  wonderful  power  of  sympathy  for  each  other  is 
another  characteristic  of  these  children.     I  could  not 
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but  wonder  whether  this  quaHty  was  specially  de- 
veloped in  "  Maggie,"  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  opened 
the  gate  for  us  as  we  left.  There  had  been  a  lecture 
in  the  infant-school  that  afternoon,  and  she  had  kept 
one  hundred  and  forty  children  quiet  in  the  large 
school-room,  whilst  the  grown-up  people  attended  the 
lecture.  It  must  have  been  a  case  of  amor  vincit 
omnia,  otherwise  the  one  hundred  and  forty  children 
would  soon  have  made  a  bear-garden  of  the  room. 

Each  cottage  has  a  name  over  the  door,  and, 
seeing  two  bearing  respectively  the  titles  of  "  Our 
Baby  House,"  "  The  Little  Ones,"  I  entered.  There  was 
a  touch  of  pathos  indeed  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
nine  or  ten  poor  mites  in  each  cottage,  whose  ages 
varied  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  years.  Then  I 
found  out  that  children  are  received  in  the  Homes 
from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  at  any  age,  from  a  few 
weeks  to  twelve  years,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, above  that  age.  Once  a  poor  baby  of  only 
two  months  old  was  brought  there.  Its  mother  was 
a  German,  who  had  evidently  tried  to  rid  herself  of  a 
burden  by  starving  her  child  ;  but  finding  that  hard 
to  do,  she  finally  left  the  poor  mite  in  the  snow  one 
night.  Happily  it  was  seen,  and  taken  to  Addlestone, 
where  it  was  nursed  with  tenderest  care  by  one  of  the 
cottage  mothers ;  but  after  lingering  two  months,  it 
passed  away  out  of  this  troublesome  world,  mourned  by 
as  many  tears  as  if  the  weepers  had  been  its  relatives. 

These   last   words   remind  me   that    all   children 
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taken  into  the  Homes  are  baptised,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  have  already  been  so  admitted  into 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  trust  deeds  of  the 
Homes  it  is  stated  that  "  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Institution  shall  be  the  bringing  up,  including  board, 
lodging,  clothing,  and  education,  of  female  children 
who  shall  have  had  a  parent  convicted  of  crime,  or 
(subordinate  thereto)  who  have  no  home,  or  who  are 
otherwise  circumstanced  as  to  be  peculiarly  exposed 
to  demoralising  influences.  The  children  shall  be 
religiously  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  shall  be  brought  up  as  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  now  by  law  es- 
tablished in  England,  and  known  as  Evangelical. 
There  shall  be  daily  family  worship,  morning  and 
evening,  in  each  dwelling,  and  the  daily  reading  and 
explanation  of  Scripture  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  schools." 

Among  the  small  children  I  noticed  a  little  girl, 
whose  history  was  a  sad  one  indeed.  When  she  was 
only  six  months  old,  her  mother  went  out  of  her 
mind,  killed  a  daughter  of  three  years,  and  tried  to 
cut  the  baby^s  throat.  The  little  one  was  rescued, 
and  taken  to  the  Homes  with  the  mark  still  on  her 
neck.  The  hearts  of  all  went  out  to  the  helpless  baby, 
snatched  from  a  terrible  death,  when  it  took  up  its 
abode  in  the  Baby  House.  The  ''mother"  made  a  great 
pet  of  her,  and  spent  all  her  spare  money  in  buying 
bright  ribbons  for  the  new  baby — a  piece  of  extrava- 
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gance,  by  the  way,  which  is  only  allowed  whilst  they 
are  infants.  So  the  child  grew  up,  daily  becoming 
more  interesting,  but  having  already  gained  a 
character  for  peculiarity  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  early 
in  1887.  Her  gratitude  and  devotion  to  Mrs.  Meredith 
are  striking  for  a  four-year-old  maiden  ;  for  instance, 
she  begs  that  a  certain  handkerchief  may  remain 
in  a  certain  pocket,  because  that  lady  put  it  there. 
When  Christmas  came  round  in  1886,  and  she  found 
the  stocking  full  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  she  gravely 
stated  that  she  had  felt  her  bed  move  in  the  nigfht, 
and  so  she  supposed  that  was  how  the  things  got  in. 
Then  she  generously  suggested  that  one  of  the  other 
girls  should  look  up  the  chimney,  to  see  if  Santa 
Claus  was  there. 

This  little  maiden  knows  her  mother,  as  she  is 
taken  regularly  to  see  her  at  the  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  but  she  must  rather  have  astounded  the 
kind  "Sister"  who  inquired  one  day  how  she  had 
enjoyed  her  visit,  by  replying — 

"  Very  much,  thank  you,  Miss — I  was  out  of  the 
rows  of  this  place  for  a  day  !  " 

Sitting  at  the  end  of  the  tea-table  in  the  "Baby 
House"  was  an  older  girl,  who  had  a  strip  of  red 
ribbon  sewn  on  her  left  sleeve.  As  I  had  previously 
noticed  one  and.  two  blue  stripes  on  some  other 
girls,  I  asked  what  they  meant,  and  was  told  that 
a  blue  stripe  is  given  to  those  who  lose  no  marks 
in  a  term  either  at  home  or  at  school.  Three  blue 
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stripes  entitle  the  wearer  to  one  red  one,  and  then 
the  girl  receives  one  shilling  a  quarter  as  her  reward. 

Christmas  at  the  Village  Homes  must  be  an 
exciting  time,  especially  if  every  one  has  to  do  as 
Mrs.  Meredith  had.  There  were  twenty-one  different 
plum-puddings  made  at  Addlestone  for  Christmas 
Day,  1886,  and  poor  Mrs.  Meredith  was  expected 
to  taste  a  little  of  each  ! 

Whyte-Melville,  in  an  essay  on  "  Weight  Carriers," 
says  : — "  A  man  can  carry  a  hundredweight  on  his 
shoulders  with  less  inconvenience  than  a  few  pounds 
about  his  heart.  If  you  doubt  this,"  he  adds,  face- 
tiously, "  order  cold  plum-pudding  for  luncheon, 
and  you  will  be  convinced."  If  his  argument  is 
correct,  then  the  Prisoner's  Friend  must  have  suffered 
sadly  that  Christmas. 

But  the  plum-puddings,  wonderful  as  they  are 
to  some — and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  girl  of 
fourteen  who  had  never  seen  one  in  her  life  before — 
are  but  drops  in  the  sea  of  enjoyment  which  washes 
over  the  whole  of  the  Village  Homes  at  Christmas 
time.  Christmas  is  especially  the  children's  festival, 
and  all  who  love  the  little  ones  do  their  best  to  give 
joy  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gentle  Christ  Child, 
who,  according  to  the  old  sweet  legend, 

"  *  *  *  Bends  above  the  sleeping  heads 
Of  peer  and  peasant,  slaves  and  kings, 
Sweet  thoughts  and  sinless  slumber  sheds, 
And  happy  dreams  of  heavenly  things," 
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So  on  Christmas  morning  two  of  the  "  Sisters " 
go  from  cottage  to  cottage,  with  a  Httle  go-cart 
full  of  oranges,  nuts,  and  sweeties,  which  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  children.  Then  come  service 
and  a  grand  dinner,  after  which  the  whole  village 
is  invited  to  the  large  schoolroom.  What  a  scene 
from  Fairyland  it  must  be  to  many  of  the  children 
when  they  behold  the  crowds  of  presents  sent  by 
thoughtful  people,  who,  while  preparing  surprises 
for  their  own  relatives,  have  remembered  the  waifs 
and  strays.  Dolls  and  cradles,  pincushions,  books, 
gloves,  scarves,  writing-cases,  pens — all  are  distributed 
suitably  amongst  the  eager  little  people. 

After  this  excitement  comes  tea,  when  the  children 
are  allowed  for  once  to  eat  as  much  cake  as  they 
like.  Then  there  is  a  magic-lantern,  and  after  that 
all  go  to  their  respective  "  Homes,"  with  a  bun  and 
an  orange,  to  be  substantial  proofs  that  it  was  all 
really  true,  and  not  a  mere  dream,  as  some  of  them 
must  almost  think. 

Miss  Cavendish,  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon. 
George  Cavendish,  who  was  the  first  to  join  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith and  her  sister,  is  now  Resident  Honorary  Manager 
of  the  Village  Homes.  She  and  the  "  Sisters  "  who 
help  her  live  in  Shaftesbury  House,  which  was  built 
on  purpose  for  them.  Each  Sister  has  a  little  room 
to  herself,  and  over  the  door  of  each  is  a  name  taken 
from  the  list  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  Sisters 
breakfast  at  7.30  ;  at  9  the  school-bell  calls  all  the 
II  2 
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inhabitants  of  the  village  to  prayers.  Then  the 
lessons  begin,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  of 
the  Sisters.  At  one  o'clock  the  Sisters,  probationers, 
and  any  visitors  who  may  be  present,  dine  with  Miss 
Cavendish.  An  amusing  part  of  the  domestic 
economy  is  that  the  Sisters  do  much  of  the  house- 
work, even  preparing  the  dinner.  Their  object  is  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  to 
be  used  in  extending  mission  services  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"  We  used  to  have  a  cook,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  but  we  thought  we  could  do  without  her,  and  now 
one  of  us  prepares  the  dinner." 

Some  of  the  girls  emigrate  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  leave  the  Home,  and  places  are  found  for 
others  in  England.  The  Governments  of  the  Colonies 
give  free  passage  to  such  as  have  good  characters 
and  are  suitable  for  service,  and  the  Home  provides 
them  with  even  more  clothing  than  the  Shipping 
Company  requires.  Each  article  is  new,  and  the 
whole  is  packed  in  a  strong  deal  box.  A  list  of 
articles  is  pasted  inside  the  lid,  and  a  large  envelope, 
containing  introductions  to  ladies  in  the  town  to 
which  the  girl  may  be  going,  is  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  In  addition  to  this,  each  girl  has  a  bag 
of  sacking,  in  which  everything  is  put  which  she  will 
require  daily  on  the  voyage.  Needlework,  a  Bible, 
and  a  book  to  read,  are  some  of  these  items. 

Of  course,  the  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  to  get 
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hold  of  the  girls  while  they  are  quite  young.  The 
possibility  of  their  children  ever  being  able  to  lead 
good  lives  seems  almost  incredible  to  most  criminals, 
though  it  is  the  desire  to  see  them  different  from 
themselves  that  often  prompts  the  poor  sinners  to 
take  them  to  the  Home. 

One  day  the  father  of  one  of  the  girls  came  to 
enquire  after  his  daughter,  and  was  told  that  all  the 
girls  turn  out  well.  "  Not  one  that  was  sent  early  to 
the  Homes  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime." 

The  man  wiped  his  head  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  looked  quite  faint. 

"  You  take  me  down  flat,"  he  said.  "  It  is  too 
much  to  think  of.     I  could  never  have  hoped  it." 

Two  other  instances  of  this  longing  for  better 
things  for  their  children  may  be  mentioned  out  of  the 
many  which  occur. 

A  woman  came  one  day  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  before 
the  village  was  started,  and  begged  her  to  take  her 
child  of  seven,  lest  she  should  become  as  bad  as  her- 
self. After  some  years,  the  girl  was  summoned  to  see 
her  mother,  who  was  dying  in  a  workhouse.  One  of 
the  ladies  went  with  her,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey  made  no  remark,  but  when,  on  her  arrival,  she 
heard  that  her  mother  was  already  dead,  she  turned 
to  the  lady  who  accompanied  her,  and  said — 

"  Remember  now,  I  belong  altogether  to  the 
Homes." 

And  the  Homes  did  care  for  her  till  she  emigrated 
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to  America,  whence  she  still  writes  long,  loving  letters 
to  the  ladies  who  befriended  her. 

About  the  same  time  another  child  of  five  was 
taken  to  x'\ddlestone  by  her  mother. 

"I'm  out  of  prison  now  ;  will  you  take  my  child  ?" 
begged  the  woman  ;  "  for  I  shall  soon  be  in  again,  I 
fear,  and  then  there  will  only  be  her  father  ;  and  he 
has  no  home,  but  lodges  among  single  men,  and  is 
almost  always  drunk.  That  is  no  place  for  her,  and  I 
don't  want  her  to  go  there  any  more." 

The  mother  went  hopelessly  to  the  bad,  but  little 
Lizzie  amply  rewarded  the  kindness  shown  to  her. 
She  spent  seven  years  as  a  servant  in  a  Yorkshire 
family,  and  only  left  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 
When  she  was  urged  to  give  up  the  place  sooner,  as 
it  was  too  hard  for  her,  she  unhesitatingly  replied — 

"  No;  my  mistress  and  her  family  are  very  kind  to 
me,  and  they  could  not  get  any  one  else  to  serve  them 
for  the  same  wages,  and  I  would  not  leave  them  nor 
ask  more  for  the  world,  for  farming  times  are  bad." 

Now  it  happened  that  the  ladies  had  heard  some 
rumours  of  a  young  man  to  whom  Lizzie  was  not  in- 
different, and  it  was  thought  he  might  perhaps  be  the 
magnet  which  kept  her  in  the  Yorkshire  village,  but 
the  girl  shook  her  head  gravely. 

"  Oh,  no  !  There  is  nothing  more  between  us  ;  he 
took  to  drinking  and  bad  ways,  and  I  could  only 
marry  a  man  who  feared  God." 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  children  who 
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are  brought  to  the  Homes  may  be  mentioned  one 
which  invariably  accompanies  familiarity  with  crime 
— precocity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  little  maiden 
Annie,  who  actually  succeeded  in  running  away  from 
Addlestone  three  times  before  she  settled  down  into 
the  ro/e  of  a  good  child.  Naturally,  the  reader  will 
ask,  as  I  did,  "  How  did  she  manage  that,  when  the 
gates  of  the  village  are  kept  locked  ? " 

First  of  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was 
a  high-spirited  girl,  full  of  all  sorts  of  tricks.  When 
she  was  first  admitted  she  used  to  be  taken  out  of 
church  before  the  sermon,  with  the  other  mites — a 
wise  arrangement,  which  we  would  gladly  see  copied 
in  many  of  our  parish  churches.  But  Miss  Annie 
did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  resented  it  as  an 
insult  to  her  youth.  To  show  her  disapproval,  she 
would  return  alone  to  the  door  and  whistle  through 
the  key-hole,  thereby  disturbing  greatly  a  particularly 
nervous  young  clergyman,  who  then  had  charge  of 
the  services. 

Annie's  fondness  for  pranks  was  well  known  in 
the  village,  so  when  she  went  to  the  old  man  who 
was  in  those  days  gate-keeper,  and  said,  "  Please  will 
you  let  me  out  to  pick  up  my  hat.-^  it  has  blown  over 
the  hedge,"  he  only  thought  Annie  had  been  at  her 
tricks  again.  He  let  her  out,  and  promptly  locked 
the  gate,  equally  promptly  forgetting  all  about  her. 

Annie  did  not  get  further  than  hiding  under  the 
hedge  that  time,  but  at  her  next  venture  she  was 
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bolder,  and  crept  into  a  lodging-house,  where  she 
passed  the  night  in  a  corner,  whilst  the  place  was 
being  searched  for  her.  The  third  time  she  was 
bolder  still,  and  actually  made  her  way  to  a  married 
sister  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  woman  was  scared 
enough  to  see  the  little  truant,  and  sent  word  at  once 
to  the  Homes.  Then,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  might 
feel  tempted  to  try  the  same  experiment,  Annie  was 
marched  through  the  village  by  a  policeman. 

After  this  escapade  Annie  became  steadier,  and 
finally  grew  up  into  a  thoroughly  good  girl,  and  went 
as  housemaid  in  a  gentleman's  family. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  will  show  what 
are  her  feelings  towards  the  Home  : — 

"  Dear  Miss ,  Will  you  kindly  give  my  love  to 

all  the  ladies,  especially  to  Miss  J .     I  cannot  tell 

you  what  a  help  she  has  been  to  me.  When  my  dear 
father  died,  two  years  ago,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  live 
without  him,  for  he  was  father  and  mother  both  to 
me.     I    used    to  be  so   sad   and   lonely.     Then   God 

sent  Miss  J to  comfort  me  and  help  me,  and  even 

when  I  went  wrong,  she  was  not  angry  with  me,  but 
was  kind  and  gentle,-  and  led  me  to  see  how  wrong  I 
was.  Just  one  word  from  her  used  to  help  me  on, 
though  I  do  not  think  she  knew  it.  She  helped  to 
heal  a  great  wound  in  m}^  heart." 

The  task  of  guiding  these  children's  minds  must 
be  an  exceptionally  difficult  one.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  lead  a  child  just  as  you  wish.     Young  as  they 
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are,  they  are  terrible  critics,  quick  at  detecting  a 
flaw  in  the  work  of  their  elders,  and  most  sensitive  to 
any  injustice. 

A   child    remarked    to    one   of   the  "  Sisters "  : — 

"  Miss  did  try  hard  to  get    me  to   please  her. 

But  I  don't  care  to  please  them  that  can  only  punish 
me  for  awhile.  It  is  all  the  same  what  they  do  to 
me.  I  can  go  through  it,  and  it  must  come  to  an 
end  some  time.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  do  it  to  please 
God ;  there  would  have  been  some  reason  in  that. 
No ;  she  only  said  that  I  was  to  show  I  loved  her  by 
doing  as  she  liked.  I  know  she  was  not  teaching 
me  what  she  ought.  She  should  have  told  me  to  do 
it  because  it  was  right,  and  that  if  I  did  right  I  would 
show  that  I  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  died  for  me. 
Surely  if  I  do  the  thing  that  will   please  God,  and  if 

He  is  pleased.  Miss will  be  pleased.     I  wonder 

she  don't  know  better  than  to  try  to  make  us  like  her 
first,  and  God  second." 

It  is  ahvays  well  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  picture, 
but  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  precocious  criticism  to 
the  honest  gratitude  of  a  girl  w^ho  was  found  wander- 
ing homeless  in  the  streets,  accompanied  by  her  sister, 
and  taken  to  the  Homes  by  a  poor  woman.  Her 
letter  bears  splendid  testimony  to  the  treatment  she 
received,  and  its  effect  on  her. 

''  Dear   Madam, — A and    I    are    both    very 

sorry  at  not  being  able  to  come  down  on  Commemo- 
ration Day.     But  A is   not  able  to   go  because 
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her  mistress  is  going  away  next  week,  and  she  has  to 
go  with  them,  and  I  should  not  Hke  to  go  without, 
her.  Dear  madam,  1  have  been  here  just  two  years 
this  month.  My  late  mistress  died  in  March,  that  is 
the  reason  of  my  new  address.  We  have  moved  from 
the  Albion  Road  to  here,  and  my  mistress  has  raised 
my  wages  two  pounds  higher.  She  said  I  deserved 
it,  and  she  has  never  got  on  with  another  servant  like 
she  has  with  me,  so  I  told  her  I  would  do  my  best  to 
deserve  the  rise.  Please,  dear  madam,  will  you  give 
our  kind  regards  to  all  the  ladies  at  the  Homes,  and 

give  our  kind  love  to  Mrs. ,  if  she  is  still  there, 

our  dear  old  mother  !     I  am  sure  A and  I  think 

most  of  the  girls  who  have  lived  with  her  can^t  help 
loving  and  respecting  her.  I  am  sure  I  love  her  as 
dearly  as  I  would  love  my  own  mother  ;  she  always 
treated  us  like  a  mother.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  we  saw  her  last,  instead  of  a  year. 
We  may  be  able  to  come  and  see  you  all  the  latter 
end  of  August ;  I  long  to  see  the  dear  Homes  again. 
I  often  go  over  in  my  mind  the  days  when  I  was 
there,  the  Saturday  afternoon's  walk,  and  then  the 
Sundays.     I  often  see  myself  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 

dear  Miss  C 's  class.     I  can  never  forget  the  dear 

Homes  ;  it  has  been  the  happiest  time  of  my  life." 

Very  terrible  are  the  experiences  of  some  of  the 
children  who  are  taken  to  the  Homes.  In  many 
cases  their  reception  there  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  among  the 
inmates  a  tight-rope  dancer.  She  had  a  bad  fall 
some  time  before,  and  had  ever  since  been  subject  to 
fits.  A  magistrate  sent  her  to  Addlestone,  and  al- 
though she  was  over  sixteen,  she  was  still  kept  at  the 
Homes,  because  her  affliction  made  it  impossible  for* 
her  to  take  a  place. 

Another  poor  child,  a  native  of  Addlestone  itself 
was  so  knocked  about  by  an  unnatural  father  that  she 
was  one  mass  of  bruises  when  she  was  received  into 
the  Home.  What  a  change  the  peaceful  life  must 
have  been  to  her  :  as  great  a  contrast  as  it  was  to  one 
poor  girl,  who,  when  she  was  ill,  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  comfortable  bed,  it  was  so  different  from  the 
old  shawl  in  which  she  used  to  wrap  herself  before  she 
lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Ah  me !  when  one  compares  his  life  with  the 
thorn-beset  path  which  these  little  ones  have  walked, 
it  makes  one  ashamed  of  his  discontented  mur- 
murings  because  all  the  sky  is  not  of  deepest  blue, 
unsullied  by  a  cloud.  All  work  is  good,  yet  surely 
work  for  the  relief  of  the  little  lambs  of  Christ's  flock 
is  better  than  any  other.  They  are  so  young,  they  are 
so  tender  ;  youth  is  so  very  short ;  who  would  not 
wish  to  shelter  their  young  days  from  evil  ? 

One  more  case,  and  then  we  must  bid  farewell 
to  Addlestone,  though  we  would  fain  linger  longer 
among  the  little  ones. 

Can  a  mother  forget  her  child  }     Emphatically  we 
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answer  "  Yes,"  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  police 
courts.  For  instance,  on  June  8th,  1886,  there  was 
admitted  to  the  Princess  Mary  Village  Homes  a  poor 
child  a  little  more  than  eight  years  old,  who  had  been 
tied  to  a  bedstead  for  a  fortnight.  She  was  released 
to  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  to  have  her  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  while  her  mother  made  the  bed.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  child's  time  was  spent 
tied  by  a  rope  to  the  bedstead,  because  she  had  stolen 
some  oranges  and  cake. 

God  help  the  little  ones  who  are  in  such  a  case 
as  that.  Well  for  them  that  there  is  a  refuge  from 
such  unnatural  "  natural  protectors."  If  the  Princess 
Mary  Homes  had  only  rescued  one  such  child,  they 
would  have  been  worthy  of  their  name ;  how  much 
more  when  they  have  saved  dozens  from  a  life  which 
is  worse  than  death  ! 

''  Charity  begins  at  home,"  says  an  old  adage, 
which  is  unfortunately  very  often  forgotten  by  many 
good  people  Vvho  spend  all  their  money  in  converting 
the  heathen  abroad,  quite  regardless  of  the  starving 
heathen  who  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand  in  this 
Christian  land  of  ours.  But  when  the  children  have 
been  fed,  the  remainder  of  the  good  food  may  be 
given  to  others ;  so  Mrs.  Meredith  has  combined  a 
Missionary  Institute  with  her  other  work,  in  order 
that  such  ladies  as  prefer  the  coloured  heathen  to  the 
white  ones  may  satisfy  their  tastes  and  find  their 
groove,  and  work  in  it  abroad. 
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In  the  Clapham  Road  there  stands  what  used  to 
be  a  skating-rink.  Mrs.  Meredith  has  turned  this 
into  a  Conference  Hall.  Attached  to  it  is  a  large 
house,  where  she  resides  with  the  Sisters  and  other 
ladies  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  Some  of  them 
are  preparing,  as  we  said,  to  go  abroad,  and  members 
of  the  Missionary  Institute  have  already  been  sent 
to  Syria,  Africa,  and  India. 

So  much  for  Mrs.  Meredith's  work,  as  far  as  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  protegees  is  concerned  ;  but 
there  is  yet  another  sphere  of  labour  to  be  described. 
Some  years  ago  the  eccentric  Dr.  Evans  convulsed 
a  West-end  congregation  by  narrating  an  anecdote 
about  a  baby.  The  child  was  banished  from  the 
drawing-room  by  a  Spartan  mother,  who  thought  it 
was  in  a  bad  temper.  By-and-by  the  nurse  returned, 
and  put  the  case  in  a  nut-shell :  "  It  wasn't  sin, 
ma'am;  it  was  a  pin." 

How  many  a  mistake  in  life  is  caused  simply  by 
the  pressure  of  ill-health,  the  pin  which  so  often 
tries  our  temper  and  mars  our  work.  It  is  hard 
enough,  God  knows,  to  keep  our  feet  in  the  narrow 
way  at  all  times,  but  it  is  harder  than  ever  when  our 
bodies  are  aching,  and  heart  and  flesh  are  failing. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  human  race  find  it  easier  to  keep  the  healthy 
mind  when  they  have  a  healthy  body. 

The  desire  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  love  to  all 
sufferers,   and    to  witness  to  them  that  the  Saviour 
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Is  a  Healer  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
induced  the  ladies  to  add  a  Medical  Mission  to  their 
work,  so  Mrs.  Meredith  has  established  a  Medical 
Institute  in  the  Clapham  Road,  where  women  and 
children  can  receive  advice  and  treatment.  All  the 
medical  officers  are  qualified  lady-doctors.  There  is  a 
Dispensary  attached,  where  the  number  of  patients 
reaches  the  average  of  one  hundred  a  day.  In  the 
year  1886,  3,070  people  were  prescribed  for.  There 
is  no  charge  at  all  beyond  a  nominal  fee  of  twopence 
for  medicine,  and  the  latter  is  made  to  keep  in  check 
the  unwholesome  craving  many  people  have  for  swal- 
lowing nasty  concoctions,  under  the  impression  that 
the  more  physic  they  take,  the  better  they  will  be. 

Doctors,  as  a  rule,  take  very  little  medicine,  and 
a  good  authority  on  such  matters,  speaking  to  an 
ambulance  class  about  poisons  being  so  often  taken 
by  mistake,  cautioned  his  hearers  never  to  have 
medicine  bottles  or  chests  in  their  bedrooms.  "  You 
may  get  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  take  the  contents  of  one 
bottle  Instead  of  that  of  another,  with  very  serious 
results.  If  you  had  to  go  downstairs  to  get  the 
medicine,  you  would  probably  not  go  for  it  at  all,  and 
be  just  as  well  without  it." 

The  small  fee  of  twopence  is  just  enough  to 
ensure  the  medicine  being  bought  only  by  such 
people  as  really  need  it ;  and  each  bottle  has  a  short 
text   affixed   to   it,  which   in    many  cases    leads  the 
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patient  to  think  of  the  lesson  which  all  sickness  is 
meant  to  convey :  "  Here  have  we  no  continuing 
city."  By-the-by,  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  Gospel 
addresses  takes  place  before  medical  advice  is  given. 

A  touching  little  anecdote  in  connection  with  this 
Medical  Mission  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

One  day  a  lady  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
and  inquired  for  a  woman  who  had  been  to  the 
Dispensary. 

"She  is  not  in,"  said  the  man  who  opened  the 
door ;  "  but  there  are  some  of  us  here  would  like  to 
speak  with  you." 

No  second  invitation  was  needed,  and  the  lady 
worker  went  in,  to  find  the  body  of  a  child  lying  in  a 
coffin.  On  its  breast  lay  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  a 
text  card  which  had  been  given  away  at  the  Mission 
a  few  days  previously. 

"  Your  child  was  never  at  our  Mission  V  enquired 
the  lady. 

"  No  ;  but  Mrs. "  (the  woman  she  had  called 

to  see)  "laid  those  flowers  there,  and  besides,  she 
talked  to  the  little  one  before  she  died,  and  learned 
her  the  verse  on  the  card,  and  she  died  saying  it.  My 
missus  was  a-thinking  she'd  come  up  and  tell  you 
of  it.^^ 

Thus  the  good  seed  spreads.  Not  only  was  the 
dying  child  comforted,  but  the  parents  were  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel  which  she  had 
welcomed,  as  they  had  never  listened  before. 
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Work  such  as  Mrs.  Meredith's  can  be  neither  easy 
nor  pleasant.  Hundreds  of  people  will  give  their 
money  to  a  deserving  object,  and  yet  shrink  from 
personal  contact  with  those  whom  they  help,  fearful 
lest  they  themselves  should  in  any  way  be  contami- 
nated. 

"  In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy, 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye, 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find  ; 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind." 

This  is  the  natural  disposition  of  most  of  us,  and 
it  is  this  which  helps  to  make  hopeless,  reckless  out- 
casts of  those  who  have  broken  the  laws  of  God  and 
man. 

How  different  is  that  spirit  of  charity  which,  while 
it  "rejoiceth  not  in  Iniquity,"  can  still  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  vilest  sinner.  Love  Is  stronger  than  sin, 
and  urged  by  It  alone,  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her  fellow- 
labourers  are  content  to  pass  their  time  in  ministering 
to  sin-laden  souls,  giving  them  hope  in  this  world, 
and  helping  them  to  prepare  for  that  death  which — 

" after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step 

Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore." 


(Oiir  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Meredith  is  copied,  hy  permission,  from  a  Photograph  by 
Mr.  IV.  Davey,  Harrogate.) 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


EVERYONE  who  knows  London  at  all  knows 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  foot  of  West- 
minster Bridge.  Across  the  bridge  on  the  Surrey 
bank,  just  opposite  the  great  Gothic  Houses  where 
legislators  talk  and  govern,  stands  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  where  sick  folk  suffer,  get  cured,  or  die  ; 
where  young  doctors  "  walk,"  and  older  ones  teach  ; 
where  experienced  nurses  tend  the  sick,  and  where 
probationers  are  trained. 

Let  us  go  over  the  crowded  bridge,  through  the 
long  corridors  of  the  hospital,  and  enter  a  large  room^ 
where  tables  are  neatly  laid  for  a  numerous  com- 
pany, and  there  look  at  a  statuette  under  a  glass 
shade  on  a  pedestal.  There  she  stands,  a  minister- 
ing woman.  Her  dress  is  the  simple  garb  of 
common  life,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean 
War,  with  no  separating  badge  to  mark  her  off 
from  her  fellow-beings.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
a  nurse's  night-lamp,  with  the  other  she  shades 
the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  sick  faces  she  is  watch- 
ing. You  do  not  see  their  faces,  but  you  know 
that  she  sees  them  ;  on  every  line  of  hers  you  read 
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how  carefully  and  wisely,  and  with  what  clear  know- 
ledge and  gentle  womanliness  she  is  pondering 
what  she  sees. 

It  is  a  statuette  of  Florence  Nightingale.  It 
stands  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Nightingale 
Home,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  where  those  who 
have  eyes  and  hearts  and  brains  may  study  it,  and 
learn  the  lessons  taught  with  such  quiet,  unobtrusive 
force. 

That  Nightingale  Home  is  part  of  the  British 
nation'^s  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  noble  woman 
who  found  the  death-rate  in  the  Barrack  Hos- 
pital at  Scutari  60  per  cent.,  and  left  it  a  fraction 
over  I. 

The  Nightingale  Home  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  nurses.  Two  classes  of  women 
are  admitted :  those  who  are  termed  "  nurse  pro- 
bationers ;  '•'  and  gentlewomen,  who  are  "  special 
probationers." 

A  very  distinguished  lady  nurse  who  has  been  in 
half  the  hospitals  in  Europe  once  said  to  me,  "  To 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  was  my  own  first  teacher 
and  inspirer,  we  owe  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  nurs- 
ing. When  I  first  began  my  hospital  training,  hospital 
nursing  was  thought  to  be  a  profession  which  no 
decent  woman  of  any  rank  could  follow.  If  a  servant 
turned  nurse,  it  was  supposed  she  did  so  because  she 
had  lost  her  character.     We  have   changed   all  that 
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tK  vv-  Modern  nursing  owes  its  first  impulse  to  Florence 
Nightingale." 

I  don't  suppose  that  any  of  my  young  readers  have 
ever  seen  a  hospital  nurse  of  the  "now  nearly  extinct 
Gamp  type  ;  but  I  have.  I  have  seen  her,  coarse- 
faced,  thick  of  limb,  heavy  of  foot,  brutal  in  speech, 
crawling  up  and  down  the  stairs  or  about  the  wards  in 
dresses  and  aprons  that  made  me  feel  (although  quite 
well  and  with  a  good  healthy  appetite)  as  if  I  would 
rather  not  have  my  dinner  just  then.  These  were  the 
old-fashioned  "  Sairey  Gamps."  But  Florence  Night- 
ingale has  been  too  strong  for  even  the  immortal 
"  Sairey."  Go  now  through  the  corridors  and  wards  of 
a  modern  hospital  ;  every  nurse  you  meet  will  be  neat 
and  trim  with  spotless  dress  and  cap  and  apron, 
moving  quietly  but  quickly  to  and  fro,  doing  her 
work  with  kindness  and  intelligence. 

The  Nightingale  Home  itself  is  charming  ;  and 
many,  were  they  to  sec  the  little  white  beds  and 
pleasant  rooms  of  the  probationers,  or  were  to  stand 
at  the  windows  of  the  wards,  overlooking  the  busy 
Thames  and  the  opposite  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  to 
meet  the  probationers  trooping  down  to  dinner,  some  in 
their  soft  grey  alpacas,  which  tell  they  have  just  come 
from  the  lecture-room,  and  others,  in  print  gowns  and 
white  aprons,  from  the  wards,  would  desire  to  become 
**  Nightingales.""  But  this  is  no  easy  matter  :  no  one 
is  admitted  before  twenty-three  years  of  age ; 
the  preliminary  training  is  very  thorough,  and  they 
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have  to  work  very  hard  ;  most  of  them  find  it  try- 
ing at  first ;  indeed,  every  woman  must  be  sure 
of  her  vocation  before  she  attempts  the  work,  inte- 
resting as  it  is  to  those  who  care  for  it  in  the  highest 
spirit. 

It  was  in  1820,  the  year  George  the  Third's  long 
Hfe  quite  faded  out,  that  the  younger  of  the  two 
daughters  of  William  Shore  Nightingale  was  born  at 
Florence,  and  named  after  that  lovely  city. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Embley  Park,  Hampshire,  and 
the  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  was  a  very  wealthy  land- 
owner. He  was  of  the  Shores  of  Derbyshire,  but 
inherited  the  fortune  with  the  name  of  Nightingale 
through  his  mother.  Lea  Hurst,  where  Miss  Night- 
ingale passed  the  summer  months  of  each  year,  is 
situated  in  the  Matlock  district,  among  bold  masses 
of  limestone  rock,  gray  walls,  full  of  fossils,  covered 
with  moss  and  lichen,  with  the  changeful  river  Der- 
went  now  dashing  over  its  stony  bed,  now  quietly 
winding  between  little  dales  with  clefts  and  dingles. 
Those  who  have  travelled  by  the  Derby  and  Buxton 
railway  will  remember  the  narrow  valleys,  the 
mountain  streams,  the  wide  spans  of  high  moorland, 
the  distant  ranges  of  hills  beyond  hills  of  the  district. 
Lea  Hurst,  a  gable-ended  house,  standing  among 
its  own  woods  and  commanding  wonderful  views  of 
the  Peak  country,  is  about  two  miles  from  Cromford 
station. 

At  Lea  Hurst   much  of  Florence   Nightingale's 
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childhood  was  passed.  There  she  early  developed 
that  intense  love  for  every  living  suffering  thing  that 
grew  with  her  growth,  until  it  became  the  master- 
passion  of  her  life. 

A  few  years  since  a  true  story  of  her  as  a  little 
girl  appeared  in  Little  Folks  Magazine,  and  it  is  so 
charmingly  told,  and  gives  so  distinctly  the  key-note 
of  her  character,  that  I  repeat  it  here  in  full,  as  to 
curtail  it  would  be  to  spoil  it : — 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  Florence 
Nightingale  was  a  little  girl,  living  at  her  father's 
home,  a  large,  old  Elizabethan  house  with  great  woods 
about  it,  in  Hampshire,  there  was  one  thing  that  struck 
everybody  who  knew  her.  It  was  that  she  seemed  to 
be  always  thinking  what  she  could  do  to  please  or 
help  any  one  who  needed  either  help  or  comfort.  She 
was  very  fond,  too,  of  animals,  and  she  was  so  gentle 
in  her  way,  that  even  the  shyest  of  them  would  come 
quite  close  to  her,  and  pick  up  whatever  she  flung 
down  for  them  to  eat.  There  was,  in  the  garden  be- 
hind the  house,  a  long  walk  with  trees  on  each  ^ide, 
the  abode  of  many  squirrels ;  and  when  Florence  came 
down  the  walk,  dropping  nuts  as  she  went  along,  the 
squirrels  would  run  down  the  trunks  of  their  trees,  and 
hardly  waiting  until  she  passed  by,  would  pick  up  the 
prize,  and  dart  away  with  their  little  bushy  tails  curled 
over  their  backs,  and  their  black  eyes  looking  about 
as  if  terrified  at  the  least  noise,  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  Florence.     The  reason  was  that 
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she  loved  them,  and  never  did  anything  to  startle 
or  trouble  them. 

Then  there  was  an  old  grey  pony,  named  Peggy, 
past  work,  living  in  a  paddock,  with  nothing  to  do  all 
day  long  but  to  amuse  herself.  Whenever  Florence 
appeared  at  the  gate,  Peggy  would  come  trotting  up 
and  put  her  nose  into  the  dress  pocket  of  her  little 
mistress,  and  pick  it  of  the  apple  or  the  roll  of  bread 
that  she  knew  she  would  always  find  there,  for  this 
was  a  trick  Florence  had  taught  the  pony.  Florence 
was  fond  of  riding,  and  her  father's  old  friend 
(the  clergyman  of  the  parish)  used  often  to  come 
and  take  her  for  a  ride  with  him  when  he  went  to  the 
farm  cottages  at  a  distance.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
very  kind  to  the  poor.  As  he  had  studied  medicine 
when  a  young  man,  he  was  able  to  tell  the  people 
what  would  do  them  good  when  they  were  ill, 
or  had  met  with  an  accident.  Little  Florence  took 
great  delight  in  helping  to  nurse  those  who  were  ill, 
and  whenever  she  went  on  these  long  rides,  she  had 
a  small  basket  fastened  to  her  saddle,  filled  with 
something  nice,  which  she  had  saved  from  her  break- 
fast or  dinner,  or  carried  for  her  mother,  who  was 
very  good  to  the  poor.  She  thus  learned  to  be  useful 
as  well  as  kind-hearted. 

Now,  there  lived  in  one  of  two  or  three  solitary 
cottages  in  the  wood,  an  old  shepherd  of  her  father's, 
named  Roger,  who  had  a  favourite  sheep-dog  called 
Cap.     Roger  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  Cap  lived 
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with  him,  and  kept  him  company  at  nights,  after 
he  had  penned  his  flock.  Cap  was  a  very  sensible 
dogj  indeed,  people  used  to  say  he  "could  do  every- 
thing but  speak."  He  kept  the  sheep  in  wonderfully 
good  order,  and  thus  saved  his  master  a  gx-eat  deal  of 
trouble.  One  day  as  Florence  and  her  old  friend  were 
out  for  a  ride,  they  came  to  a  field,  where  they  found 
the  shepherd  giving  his  sheep  their  night  feed ; 
but  he  was  without  the  dog,  and  the  sheep  knew  it, 
for  they  were  scampering  about  in  all  directions. 
Florence  and  her  friend  noticed  that  the  old  shepherd 
looked  very  sad  this  evening,  and  they  stopped  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter,  and  what  had  become  of 
his  dog. 

"  Oh,"  said  Roger,  "  Cap  will  never  be  of  any  more 
use  to  me ;  I'll  have  to  hang  him,  poor  fellow,  as  soon 
as  I  go  home  to  night." 

"  Hang  him ! "  said  Florence.  "  Oh,  Roger, 
how  wicked  of  you !  What  has  dear  old  Cap 
done?" 

"  He  has  done  nothing,"  replied  Roger ;  "  but  he 
will  never  be  of  any  more  use  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  keep  him  for  nothing  ;  one  of  the  mischievous 
schoolboys  throwed  a  stone  at  him  yesterday,  and 
broke  one  of  his  legs."  And  the  old  shepherd's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  he  wiped  away  with  his  shirt- 
sleeve ;  then  he  drove  his  spade  deep  in  the  ground 
to  hide  what  he  felt,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  seen 
crying. 
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"  Poor  Cap  !  '^  he  sighed,  **  he  was  as  knowing  as 
a  human  being  almost." 

"■  But  are  you  sure  his  leg  is  broken  ? "  asked 
Florence. 

"  Oh,  yes,  miss,  it  is  broken  safe  enough  ;  he  has 
not  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  since." 

Florence  and  her  friend  rode  on  without  saying 
anything  more  to  Roger. 

"  We  will  go  and  see  poor  Cap,"  said  the  vicar. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  leg  is  really  broken.  It  would 
take  a  big  stone,  and  a  hard  blow,  to  break  the  leg  of 
a  great  dog  like  Cap." 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  but  cure  him,  how  glad  Roger 
would  be  !  "  replied  Florence. 

They  soon  reached  the  shepherd's  cottage  ;  but  the 
door  was  fastened,  and  when  they  moved  the  latch 
such  a  furious  barking  was  heard,  that  they  drew  back 
startled.  However,  a  little  boy  came  out  of  the  next 
cottage,  and  asked  if  they  wanted  to  go  in,  as  Roger 
had  left  the  key  with  his  mother.  So  the  key  w^as  got, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  there  on  the  bare  brick  floor 
lay  the  dog,  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  anger  at  the  intruders.  But  when  he  saw  the 
little  boy  he  grew  pacified.  Dogs  always  know  their 
friends.  And  when  he  looked  at  Florence,  and  heard 
her  call  him  "  poor  Cap,"  he  began  to  wag  his  short 
tail,  and  then  crept  from  under  the  table,  and  lay 
down  at  her  feet.  She  took  hold  of  one  of  his  paws, 
patted  his  old  rough  head,  and  talked  to  him,  whilst 
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her  friend  examined  the  injured  leg.  It  was  dread* 
fully  swollen,  and  hurt  him  very  much  to  have  it 
examined  ;  but  the  dog  knew  it  was  meant  kindly, 
and  though  he  moaned  and  winced  with  pain,  he 
licked  the  hands  that  were  hurting  him. 

"  It's  only  a  bad  bruise ;  no  bones  are  broken," 
said  her  old  friend ;  "  rest  is  all  Cap  needs ;  he  will 
soon  be  well  again." 

"  I  am  so  glad,^'  exclaimed  Florence ;  "  but  can  we 
do  nothing  for  him  ?  he  seems  in  such  pain." 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  would  ease  the  pain,  and 
heal  the  leg  all  the  sooner,  and  that  is  plenty  of  hot 
water  to  foment  the  part." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Florence,  "  if  that  will  do  him 
good,  I  will  foment  poor  Cap's  leg." 

"  I  fear  you  will  only  scald  yourself,"  replied 
he. 

But  Florence  had  in  the  meantime  struck  a  light 
with  the  tinder-box,  and  lighted  the  fire,  which  was 
already  laid.  She  then  set  off  to  the  other  cottage 
to  get  something  to  bathe  the  leg  with.  She  found 
an  old  flannel  petticoat  hanging  up  to  dry,  and 
this  she  carried  off,  and  tore  up  into  slips,  which  she 
wrung  out  in  warm  water,  and  laid  them  tenderly  on 
Cap's  swollen  leg.  It  was  not  long  before  the  poor 
dog  felt  the  benefit  of  the  application,  and  he  looked 
grateful,,  wagging  his  little  stump  of  a  tail  in  thanks. 
On  their  way  home  they  met  the  shepherd  coming 
slowly  along,  with  a  piece  of  rope  in  his  hand. 
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"Oh,  Roger,"  cried  Florence,  "you  are  not  to 
hang  poor  old  Cap  ;  his  leg  is  not  broken  at  all." 

"  No,  he  will  serve  you  yet,"  said  the  vicar. 

*'  V/ell,  I  be  main  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
shepherd,  "  and  many  thanks  to  you  for  going  to 
see  him." 

On  the  next  morning  Florence  was  up  early,  and 
the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  take  two  flannel  petti- 
coats to  give  the  poor  woman  whose  petticoat  she 
had  torn  up  to  bathe  Cap.  Then  she  went  to  the 
dog,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  swelling  of  his  leg 
much  less.  She  bathed  it  again,  and  Cap  was  as 
grateful  as  before. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  Florence  and  her 
friend  were  riding  together,  when  they  came  up  to 
Roger  and  his  sheep.  This  time  Cap  was  watching 
the  sheep,  though  he  w^as  lying  quite  still,  and 
pretending  to  be  asleep.  When  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Florence  speaking  to  his  master,  who  was  portioning 
out  the  usual  feed,  his  tail  wagged  and  his  eyes 
sparkled,  but  he  did  not  get  up,  for  he  was  on  duty. 
The  shepherd  stopped  his  work,  and  as  he  glanced 
at  the  dog  with  a  merry  laugh,  said,  "  Do  look  at  the 
dog,  miss  ;  he  be  so  pleased  to  hear  your  voice.-" 
Cap's  tail  went  faster  and  faster.  "  I  be  glad,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  "  I  did  not  hang  him.  I  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  miss,  and  the  vicar,  for  what 
you  did.  But  for  you  I  would  have  hanged  the  best 
dog  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 
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Florence  Nightingale  always  retained  her  belief  in 
animals.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  her  name  was 
known  all  over  the  world,  she  wrote :  "  A  small  pet 
animal  is  often  an  excellent  companion  for  the  sick, 
for  long  chronic  cases  especially.  An  invalid,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  nursing  by  a  nurse  and  a 
dog,  infinitely  preferred  that  of  the  dog.  "Above 
all,"  he  said,  "  it  did  not  talk."  Even  Florence 
Nightin^scale's  maimed  dolls  were  tenderly  nursed 
and  bandac^ed. 

Mr.  Nightingale  was  a  man  singularly  in  advance 
of  his  time  as  regards  the  training  of  girls.  The 
"  higher  education  of  women,"  was  unknown  to  the 
general  public  in  those  days,  but  not  to  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale. His  daughter  was  taught  mathematics,  and 
studied  the  classics,  history,  and  modern  languages, 
under  her  father's  guidance.  These  last  were  after- 
wards of  the  greatest  use  to  her  in  the  Crimea, 
But  she  was  no  "learned  lady;"  only  a  well-edu-" 
cated  Englishwoman,  all  round.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  skilful  in  work  with  the  needle ; 
and  the  delicate  trained  touch  thus  acquired  stood 
her  in  good  stead,  for  the  soldiers  used  to  say  that 
a  wound  which  Miss  Nightingale  dressed  "was  sure 
to  get  well." 

She  felt  a  strong  craving  for  work,  more  even  than 
the  schools  and  cottages,  the  care  of  the  young,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged  (in  which  she  followed  her  mother's 
example)  could  afford  her  at  her  father's  home. 
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LIrs.  Browning  tells  us  to 

"  Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world ;  'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all." 

Florence  Nightingale  not  only  got  leave  to  work, 
but  did  so,  very  quietly  but  very  persistently.  And 
so  she  became  a  pioneer  for  less  courageous  souls, 
and  won  for  them  also  "  leave  to  work."  Taught 
by  her  father,  she  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  really  good  work  and  which  mere  make- 
believe.  She  had  many  opportunities  even  as  a  child 
of  seeing  really  fine,  artistic  work  both  in  science  and 
art.  She  set  up  a  high  standard,  and  was  never 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best,  either  in 
herself  or  others.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  know  good 
work  when  you  see  it. 

The  love  of  work,  however,  with  Florence  Night- 
ingale always  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  love 
for  every  living  thing  in  God's  world,  which  was  born 
with  her,  and  which  was  never  crowded  out  by  all 
this  education.  As  she  grew  up  she  more  and 
more  felt  that  helpfulness  was  the  first  law  of  her 
being ;  but  her  reason  and  intellect  having  been 
so  carefully  trained,  she  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  in  order  to  help  effectually,  one  must  know 
thoroughly  both  the  cause  of  suffering  and  its  radicaJ 
cure. 

The  study  of  nursing  had  an  Irresistible  attraction 
for  her.     Few  people  In  England  at  that  time  valued 
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nursing.  Florence  Nightingale  was  convinced  thai 
indifference  arose  from  the  all  but  absolute  ignorance 
of  what  nursing  should  be,  and  she  set  herself  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  her  to 
carry  it  out  in  the  very  best  and  most  scientific  way. 
She  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  hospital 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  She  gave  up  the  life  of 
so-called  "  pleasure "  which  it  was  then  considered  a 
young  woman  of  her  position  ought  to  lead,  and 
after  having  very  carefully  examined  innumerable 
nursing  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  at  length 
went  to  the  well-known  Pastor  Fliedner's  Deacon- 
esses at  Kaiserswerth,  where  she  remained  for  several 
months. 

When  "  Sweet  Agnes  Jones,"  who  was  at  one 
time  a  "  Nightingale "  probationer  at  St.  Thomas's, 
was  learning  to  nurse  at  Kaiserswerth  several  years 
later,  she  found  that  Florence  Nightingale  was  tenderly 
remembered  there,  not  only  for  her  wonderful  skill, 
but  for  the  earnestness  with  which  she  had  tried  to 
win  the  souls  of  her  sick  people  to  Christ. 

After  leaving  Kaiserswerth,  Miss  Nightingale  was 
for  a  while  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  Paris,  so  anxious  was  she  to  see  how  nursing  was 
carried  on  under  many  different  systems.  It  was 
during  185 1,  the  year  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition, 
that  she  was  thus  fitting  herself  practically  for  the 
great  task  that  lay  before  her  in  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

B 
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On  her  return  to  England,  Miss  Nightingale  found 
a  patient  that  required  all  her  time  and  help  of 
every  kind.  This  patient  was  none  other  than  the 
Sanatorium  in  Harley  Street  for  gentlewomen  of  limited 
means.  Into  the  saving  of  this  valuable  institution 
Miss  Nightingale  threw  all  her  energy,  and  for  two  or 
three  years,  hidden  away  from  the  outside  world,  she 
was  working  day  and  night  for  her  poor  suffering 
ladies,  until  at  length  she  was  able  to  feel  that  the 
Sanatorium  v/as  not  only  in  good  health  but  on  the 
high  road  to  permanent  success. 

Florence  Nightingale's  own  health,  however,  gave 
way  under  the  long-continued  strain  of  anxiety  and 
fatigue  ;  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  invalids  for 
whom  she  had  done  so  much,  and  go  home  for  the 
rest  and  change  she  so  sorely  needed. 

Now,  while  Miss  Nightingale  had  been  quietly 
getting  "  Harley  Street "  into  working  order,  the 
gravest  and  most  terrible  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  in 
those  of  England,  but  in  those  of  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

In  185 1,  when  the  first  Great  Exhibition  was  opened, 
all  was  peace — the  long  peace  of  forty  years  was  still 
unbroken,  people  said  it  never  was  to  be  broken  again, 
and  that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  had  come  to  an  end. 
So  much  for  human  foreknowledge.  By  the  autumn 
of  1854,  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  war  had  reached 
their  climax.     The  Times  was  full,  day  by  day,  of  the 
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most  thrilling  and  appalling  descriptions  of  the  hideous 
sufferings  of  our  brave  men,  sufferings  caused  quite  as 
much  by  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministration as  by  even  the  deadly  battles  and  trench- 
work  ;  while  every  post  was  bringing  agonising 
private  letters  appealing  for  help. 

Men  were  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  the  hospitals 
were  far  off  at  Scutari,  the  wide  and  stormy  Black 
Sea  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  them  ;  the  stores  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine  that  might  have  saved 
many  a  life  were  at  Varna,  or  lost  in  the  Black 
Prince;  the  state  of  the  great  Barrack  Hospital  at 
Scutari  was  indescribably  horrible ;  everybody  was 
frantic  to  rush  to  the  relief;  no  one  knew  what  best 
to  do ;  public  feeling  was  at  fever-heat.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  William  Howard  Russell,  the 
Times  correspondent,  was  constantly  writing  such  true 
but  heartrending  letters  as  this  ? — 

"  The  commonest  accessories  of  a  hospital  are 
wanting ;  there  is  not  the  least  attention  paid  to 
decency  or  cleanliness  ;  the  stench  Is  appalling ;  the 
foetid  air  can  barely  struggle  out  to  taint  the  atmo- 
sphere, save  through  the  chinks  in  the  walls  and  roofs ; 
and,  for  all  I  can  observe^,  these  men  die  without  the 
least  effort  being  made  to  save  them.  There  they  lie, 
just  as  they  were  let  gently  down  on  the  ground  by 
the  poor  fellows,  their  comrades,  who  brought  them 
on  their  backs  from  the  camp  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, but  who  are  not  allowed  to  remain  with  them. 
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The  sick  appear  to  be  tended  by  the  sick,  and  the 
dying  by  the  dying." 

Miss  Nightingale,  who  was  then  recovering  from 
her  Harley  Street  nursing,  deeply  felt  the  intensity  of 
the  crisis  that  was  moving  the  whole  nation ;  but, 
whereas  the  panic  had  driven  most  of  the  kind  people 
who  were  so  eager  to  help  the  army  nearly  "  off  their 
heads,"  it  only  made  hers  the  cooler  and  clearer.  She 
wrote  offering  her  services  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
afterwards  Lord  Herbert,  the  Minister  for  War,  who, 
together  with  his  wife,  had  long  known  her,  and  had 
recognised  her  wonderful  organising  faculties,  and  her 
great  practical  experience. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October  that  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Herbert.  On  the  very  same  day  the  Minister 
had  written  to  her.  Their  letters  crossed.  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  had  himself  given  much  attention  to 
military  hospitals,  laid  before  Miss  Nightingale,  in  his 
now  historical  letter,  a  plan  for  nursing  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Scutari. 

"  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,"  he  wrote,  '^  only  one 
person  in  England  capable  of  organising  and  directing 
such  a  plan,  and  I  have  been  several  times  on  the 
point  of  asking  you  if  you  would  be  disposed  to  make 
the  attempt.  That  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  a  corps 
of  nurses,  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself" 

After  specifying  the  difficulty  in  finding  not  only 
good  nurses,  but  good  nurses  who  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  authority,  he  goes  on,  "  I  have  this  simple 
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question  to  put  to  you.  Could  you  go  out  yourself  and 
take  charge  of  everything  ?  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  you  will  have  absolute  authority  over  all  the 
nurses,  unlimited  power  to  draw  on  the  Government 
for  all  you  judge  necessary  to  the  success  of  your 
mission  ;  and  I  think  I  may  assure  you  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  staff.  Your  personal  qualities, 
your  knowledge,  and  your  authority  in  administrative 
affairs  all  fit  you  for  this  position." 

Miss  Nightingale  at  once  concurred  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  proposal.  The  materials  for  a  staff  of 
good  nurses  did  not  exist,  and  she  had  to  put  up 
with  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  on  such  short 
notice. 

On  the  2 1st,  a  letter  by  Mr.  Herbert  from  the 
War  Office  told  the  world  that  "  Miss  Nightingale, 
accompanied  by  thirty-four  nurses,  will  leave  this 
evening.  Miss  Nightingale,  who  has,  I  believe,  greater 
practical  experience  of  hospital  administration  and 
treatment  than  any  other  lady  in  this  country,  has, 
with  a  self-devotion  for  which  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  gratitude,  undertaken  this  noble  but 
arduous  work." 

A  couple  of  days  later  there  was  a  paragraph  In 
the  Times  from  Miss  Nightingale  herself,  referring  to 
the  gifts  for  the  soldiers  that  had  been  offered  so 
lavishly :  "  Miss  Nightingale  neither  invites  nor 
refuses  the  generous  offers.  Her  banking  account  is 
open  at  Messrs.  Coutts'."     On  the  30th  of  October, 
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the  Times  republished  from  the  Examiner  a  letter, 
headed  "  Who  is  Miss  Nightingale  ? "  and  signed 
"  One  who  has  known  her."  Then  was  made  known  to 
the  British  public  for  the  first  time  who  the  woman 
that  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
really  was ;  then  it  was  shown  that  she  was  no 
hospital  matron,  but  a  young  and  singularly  grace- 
ful and  accomplished  gentlewoman  of  wealth  and 
position,  who  had,  not  in  a  moment  of  national 
enthusiasm,  but  as  the  set  purpose  of  her  life  from 
girlhood  up,  devoted  herself  to  the  studying  of 
God's  great  and  good  laws  of  health,  and  to  trying 
to  apply  them  to  the  help  of  her  suffering  fellow- 
creatures.     ' 

From  that  30th  of  October,  1854,  the  heroine  of 
the  Crimean  war  was  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the 
heroine  of  that  war  will  she  be  while  the  English 
tongue  exists,  and  English  history  is  read.  The 
national  enthusiasm  for  her  was  at  once  intense ; 
and  it  grew  deeper  and  more  intense  as  week  by 
week  revealed  her  powers.  "  Less  talent  and  energy 
of  character,  less  singleness  of  purpose  and  devo- 
tion, could  never  have  combined  the  heterogeneous 
elements  which  she  gathered  together  in  one  common 
work  and  labour  of  love." 

I  met,  the  other  day,  a  lady  who  saw  something 
of  Miss  Nightingale  just  before  she  went  out  to  the 
East.  This  lady  tells  me  that  Miss  Nightingale  was 
then    most  graceful   in  appearance,  tall   and  slight, 
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very  quiet  and  still.  At  first  sight  her  earnest  face 
struck  one  as  cold ;  but  when  she  began  to  speak 
she  grew  very  animated,  and  her  dark  eyes  shone  out 
with  a  peculiarly  star-like  brightness. 

This  was  the  woman  whose  starting  for  the  East 
was  at  once  felt  to  be  the  beginning  of  better  things ; 
but  so  prejudiced  were  many  good  English  people 
against  women-nurses  for  soldiers  that  Mrs.  Jameson, 
writing  at  the  time,  calls  the  scheme  "  an  under- 
taking wholly  new  to  our  English  customs,  much 
at  variance  with  the  usual  education  given  to  women 
in  this  country.'^  She,  sensible  woman,  one  in  ad- 
vance of  her  day,  hoped  it  would  succeed,  but  hoped 
rather  faintly.  "If  it  succeeds,"  she  goes  on,  "it 
will  be  the  true,  the  lasting  glory  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, and  her  band  of  devoted  assistants,  that  they 
have  broken  down  a  '  Chinese  wall  of  prejudices,' 
religious,  social,  professional,  and  have  established  a 
precedent  which  will,  indeed,  multiply  the  good  to  all 
time." 

The  little  band  of  nurses  crossed  the  channel  to 
Boulogne,  where  they  found  the  fisherwomen  eager 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  their  luggage  to  the 
railway.  This  display,  however,  seemed  to  Miss 
Nightingale  to  be  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
deep  gravity  of  her  mission,  that,  at  her  wish,  it 
was  not  repeated  at  any  of  the  stopping-places 
during  the  route.  The  Vectis  took  the  nurses 
across    the    Mediterranean,   and     a    terribly    rough 
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passage  they  had.  On  Nov.  5th,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  fought,  the  ship 
arrived  at  Scutari. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  her  nurses  landed  during  the 
afternoon,  and  it  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  their 
neat  black  dresses  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of 
the  usual  hospital  attendants.  A  large  number  of 
men,  wounded  at  Balaclava,  had  been  landed  the  day 
before. 

The  great  Barrack  Hospital  at  Scutari,  which  had 
been  lent  to  the  British  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
was  an  enormous  quadrangular  building,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  each  way,  with  square  towers  at  each  angle. 
It  stood  on  the  Asiatic  shore  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  Bosphorus.  Another  large  hospital  stood  near ; 
the  whole,  at  times,  containing  as  many  as  four 
thousand  men.  The  whole  were  placed  under  Miss 
Nightingale's  care.  The  nurses  were  lodged  in  the 
south-east  tower. 

The  extent  of  corridors  in  the  great  hospital, 
storey  above  storey,  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  at  first  laid  on  wretched  palliasses  as  close  to- 
gether as  they  could  be  placed,  made  her  inspection  and 
care  most  difficult.  There  were  two  rows  of  mattresses 
in  the  corridors,  where  two  persons  could  hardly  pass 
abreast  between  foot  and  foot.  The  mortality,  when 
the  Times  first  took  up  the  cause  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  was  enormous. 

In  the  Crimea  itself  there  was  not  half  the  mor- 
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tality  in  the  tents,  horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  men  there. 

"  The  whole  of  yesterday,"  writes  one  of  the  nurses 
a  few  days  after  they  had  arrived,  "  one  could  only 
forget  one's  own  existence,  for  it  was  spent,  first  in 
sewing  the  men's  mattresses  together,  and  then  in 
washing  them  and  assisting  the  surgeons,  when  we 
could,  in  dressing  their  ghastly  wounds  after  their  five 
days'  confinement  on  board  ship,  during  which  space 
their  wounds  had  not  been  dressed.  Hundreds  of 
men  with  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera  (the  wounded 
were  the  smaller  portion)  filled  the  wards  in  succession, 
from  the  overcrowded  transports." 

Miss  Nightingale's  position  was  a  most  difficult 
one.  Everything  was  in  disorder,  and  everj^  official 
was  extremely  jealous  of  interference.  Miss  Night- 
ingale, however,  at  once  impressed  upon  her  staff 
the  duty  of  obeying  the  doctors'  orders,  as  she  did 
herself.  An  invalid's  kitchen  was  established  imme- 
diately by  her  to  supplement  the  rations.  A  laundry 
was  added  ;  the  nursing  itself  was,  however,  the  most 
difficult  and  important  part  of  the  work. 

But  it  would  take  far  too  much  space  to  give  all 
the  details  of  that  kind  but  strict  administration  which 
brought  comparative  comfort  and  a  low  death-rate 
into  the  Scutari  hospitals.  During  a  year  and  a-half 
the  labour  of  getting  the  hospitals  into  working  order 
was  enormous,  but  before  the  Peace  arrived  they  were 
models  of  what  such  institutions  may  be. 
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Speaking  of  Miss  Nightingale  in  the  Hospital  at 
Scutari,  the  Times  correspondent  wrote  :  "  Wherever 
there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  and  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  distressingly  nigh,  there  is  that 
incomparable  woman  sure  to  be  seen  ;  her  benignant 
presence  is  an  influence  for  good  comfort  even  amid 
the  struggles  of  expiring  nature.  She  is  a  '  minister- 
ing angel,'  without  any  exaggeration,  in  these  hos- 
pitals, and  as  her  slender  form  glides  quietly  along 
each  corridor,  every  poor  fellow's  face  softens  with 
gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her.  When  all  the  medical 
officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  silence  and 
darkness  have  settled  down  upon  these  miles  of 
prostrate  sick,  she  may  be  observed,  alone,  with  a 
little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making  her  solitary  rounds. 
With  the  heart  of  a  true  woman  and  the  manner  of  a 
lady,  accomplished  and  refined  beyond  most  of  her 
sex,  she  combines  a  surprising  calmness  of  judgment 
and  promptitude  and  decision  of  character.  The 
popular  instinct  was  not  mistaken,  which,  when  she 
set  out  from  England  on  her  mission  of  mercy,  hailed 
her  as  a  heroine ;  I  trust  that  she  may  not  earn  her 
title  to  a  higher,  though  sadder,  appellation.  No  one 
who  has  observed  her  fragile  figure  and  delicate  health 
can  avoid  misgivings  lest  these  should  fail." 

Public  feeling  bubbled  up  into  poetry.  Even 
doggrel  ballads  sung  about  the  streets  praised 

"  The  Nightingale  of  the  East, 
For  her  heart  it  means  good." 
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Among  many  others,  the  American  poet,  Long- 
fellow, wrote  the  charming  poem,  The  Lady  with  the 
Lamp,  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  statuette  of 
Florence  Nightingale  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  sug- 
gested by  the  well-known  incident  recorded  in  a 
soldier's  letter : 

"  She  would  speak  to  one  and  another,  and  nod 
and  smile  to  many  more ;  but  she  could  not  do  it 
to  all,  you  know,  for  we  lay  there  by  hundreds ;  but 
we  could  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads 
on  our  pillows  again  content." 

"  Lo  !  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

"And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls, 

"  On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
A  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

**  A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 
A  noble  type  of  good. 
Heroic  womanhood." 

In  the  following  spring  Miss  Nightingale  crossed 
the  Black  Sea  and  visited  Balaclava,  where  the  state 
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of  the  hospitals  in  huts  was  extremely  distressing,  as 
help  of  all  kinds  was  even  more  difficult  to  obtain 
there  than  at  Scutari.  Here  Miss  Nightingale  spent 
some  weeks,  until  she  was  prostrated  by  a  severe 
attack  cf  the  Crimean  fever,  of  which  she  very  nearly 
died. 

The  characteristic  little  extract  following  will  show 
at  once  her  power  of  observation,  and  how  readily 
she  turns  every  scrap  of  personal  experience  to  ad- 
vantage for  other  sufferers : 

"  I  have  seen  in  fevers  (and  felt  when  I  was  a  fever 
patient  myself  in  the  Crimea)  the  most  acute  suffering 
produced  from  the  patient  (in  a  hut)  not  being  able 
to  see  out  of  window,  and  the  knots  in  the  wood  being 
the  only  view.  I  shall  never  forget  the  rapture  of 
fever  patients  over  a  bunch  of  bright-coloured  flowers. 
I  remember  (in  my  own  case)  a  nosegay  of  wild 
flowers  being  sent  me,  and  from  that  moment  recovery 
becoming  more  rapid." 

But  at  length  the  Crimean  War  came  to  an  end. 
The  nation  was  prepared  to  welcome  its  heroine  with 
the  most  passionate  enthusiasm.  But  Florence 
Nightingale  quietly  slipped  back  unnoticed  to  her 
Derbyshire  home,  without  its  being  known  that  she 
had  passed  through  London. 

Worn  out  with  ill-health  and  fatigue,  and  naturally 
shrinking  from  publicity,  the  public  at  large  has  scarcely 
ever  seen  her ;  she  has  been  a  great  invalid  ever  since 
the  war,  and  for  many  years  hardly  ever  left  her  house. 
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But  her  energy  has  been  untiring.  She  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  rehef  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  America  she  was  consulted  as  to  all 
the  details  of  the  military  nursing  there.  "  Her  name 
is  almost  more  known  amongst  us  than  even  in 
Europe,"  wrote  an  American.  During  the  Franco- 
German  War  she  gave  advice  for  the  chief  hospitals 
under  the  Crown  Princess,  the  Princess  Alice,  and 
others.  The  Children's  Hospital  at  Lisbon  was  erected 
from  her  plans.  The  hospitals  in  Australia,  India,  and 
other  places,  have  received  her  care.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  plans  for  the  building  and  organisation  of 
the  hospitals  erected  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
in  England  have  passed  through  her  hands. 

The  Queen,  who  had  followed  her  work  with 
constant  interest,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  and 
costly  decoration.  The  nation  gave  ;^5 0,000  to  found 
the  Nightingale  Home. 

In  this  home  Miss  Nightingale  takes  the  deepest 
interest,  constantly  having  the  nurses  and  sisters  to 
visit  her,  and  learning  from  them  the  most  minute 
details  of  its  working.  Great  is  evidently  her  rejoic- 
ing when  one  of  her  "  Nightingales  "  proves  to  be  a 
really  fine  nurse,  such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  Agnes 
Jones,  the  reformer  of  workhouse  nursing. 

When  Agnes  Jones  died  in  1868,  Miss  Nightingale 
broke  through  her  retirement  in  an  article  in  a  monthly 
magazine,  called   "Una   and  her   Lions,"   a   sketch, 
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indeed,  of  her  friend's  taming  the  paupers,  but  far  more 
is  it  a  portrait  of  Florence  Nightingale  by  herself. 
This  article  now  forms  the  introduction  of  the  well- 
knov/n  memorials  of  Agnes  Jones.  It  is  a  noble 
tribute  from  one  great  worker  to  another.  It  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  true  character  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale herself;  it  brings  you  closely  into  contact 
with  her  own  heart  and  brain,  that  you  feel  as  you 
read  it  she  m.ust  be  writing  her  own  experience.  A 
true  portrait  of  herself  by  herself  comes  out  when 
we  look  at  that  record  as  a  whole.  You  see 
how  Florence  Nightingale  herself  had  to  fight,  first 
against  the  people  who  thought  nursing  as  a  pro- 
fession unfit  for  decent  women,  then  with  those 
who  admitted  it  might  be  followed  by  "  the  lower 
middle-class/'  and  lastly  with  those  who  considered 
it  a  natural  gift,  for  which  no  training  at  all  was 
necessary. 

Just  notice  the  strong  terseness,  the  business-like 
pointedness,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  earnestness,  both 
religious  and  artistic,  of  the  following.  After  telling 
us  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  Una  on  her  paupers, 
more  hard  to  tame  than  lions,  she  goes  on  :  "  In 
less  than  three  years  she  did  this.  And  how  did 
she  do  all  this  1 " 

"Agnes  had  trained  herself  to  the  utmost ;  she  was 
always  training  herself;  for  nursing  is  no  holiday  work. 
Nursing  is  an  art ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  made  an  art, 
requires  as  exclusive  a  devotion,  as  hard  a  preparation. 
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as  any  painter's  or  sculptor's  work ;  for  what  is  the 
having  to  do  with  dead  canvas  or  cold  marble 
compared  with  having  to  do  with  the  living  body, 
the  temple  of  God's  Spirit  ?  Nursing  is  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts ;  I  had  almost  said,  the  finest  of  the  Fine 
A^rts." 

"  Fid-fadding "  was  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  most  women  in  the  days  when  Florence  Nightin- 
gale was  young.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  sins 
most  abhorrent  to  her  energetic  nature.  "  How  can 
any  undervalue  business  habits?  As  if  anything 
could  be  done  without  them  ! "  she  exclaims. 

This  was  the  high  position  Florence  Nightingale 
conquered  for  her  fellow-women.  Hundreds  have 
occupied,  and  are  still  occupying,  the  ground  she 
won  for  them.  "  And  I  give  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
European  experience,"  she  goes  on,  "  when  I  say  that 
the  happiest  people,  the  fondest  of  their  occupation, 
the  most  thankful  for  their  lives,  are  in  my  opinion 
those  engaged  in  sick  nursing." 

I  will  quote  no  more,  but  if  you  really  want 
to  know  Florence  Nightingale,  read  the  Introduction 
to  "Agnes  Jones,"  which  shows  that  Miss  Nightingale 
has  as  great  a  power  of  administrating  pen  and  ink 
as  hospitals.  Her  invalid  life  since  the  war  has 
been  full  of  business  ;  the  amount  of  work  of  all 
kinds,  at  home  and  abroad,  she  has  done  since 
the  war  is  enormous.  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  an  in- 
valuable book  which  the  Medical  Times  declared  no 
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one  else  could  have  written,  has  entirely  conquered 
the  bad  old  ideas,  and  has  shown  what  an  art  and 
science  nursing  can  become  ;  better  stilly  it  has  "  vindi- 
cated the  ways  of  God  with  man."  "  Notes  on 
Hospitals,"  less  well  known  to  the  general  public, 
contains  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  the  gist 
of  which  she  has  reduced,  in  a  most  marvellous 
appendix,  under  five  simple  headings.  A  few 
remarks  from  the  preface  of  the  third  edition  will 
show  with  what  patient  care  she  had  thought  out  the 
subject. 

"  It  may  seem  a  strange  principle  to  enunciate  as 
the  very  first  requirement  in  a  hospital,  that  it  should 
do  the  sick  no  harm.  It  is  quite  necessary,  neverthe- 
less, to  lay  down  such  a  principle,  because  the  actual 
mortality  in  hospitals,  especially  in  those  of  large 
crowded  cities,  is  very  much  higher  than  any  calcula- 
tion founded  on  the  mortality  of  the  same  class  of 
diseases  among  patients  treated  out  of  hospital  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  TJie  knowledge  of  this  fact  first 
induced  me  to  examine  into  the  infltcence  exercised  by 
hospital  construction  07i  the  duration  and  death-rate  of 
cases  received  into  the  waj-ds." 

Officials  in  high  places,  ever  since  the  Crimean 
War,  have  sent  Miss  Nightingale  piles,  mountains, 
one  might  say,  of  Reports  and  Blue  Books  for  her 
advice.  She  seems  to  be  able  to  condense  any 
number  of  them  into  half-a-dozen  telling  sentences ; 
for  instance,  the  mortality  in  Indian  regiments  during 
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times  of  peace  became  exceedingly  alarming.  Reports 
on  the  subject  were  poured  in  upon  her. 

"  The  men  are  simply  treated  like  Strasbourg 
geese,"  she  said  in  effect.  "  They  eat,  sleep,  frizzle  in 
the  sun,  and  eat  and  sleep  again.  Treat  them  reason- 
ably, and  they  will  be  well." 

She  has  written  much  valuable  advice  on  "  How 
to  live  and  not  die  in  India." 

Children's  Hospitals  have  also  engaged  much  of 
her  attention.  You  cannot  open  one  of  her  books 
at  hazard  without  being  struck  with  some  shrewd 
remark  that  tells  how  far-reaching  is  her  observation ; 
as  in  this,  on  the  playgrounds  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals :  "  A  large  garden-ground,  laid  out  in  sward 
and  grass  hillocks,  and  such  ways  as  children  like 
(not  too  pretty,  or  the  children  will  be  scolded  for 
spoiling  it)  must  be  provided." 

Here,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  my  space  comes  to  an 
endj  but  not,  I  hope,  before  I  have  been  able  to  sketch 
in  some  slight  way  what  great  results  will  assuredly 
follow  when  Faith  and  Science  are  united  in  one 
person.  In  the  days  which  we  may  hope  are  now 
dawning,  when  these  gifts  will  be  united,  not 
in  an  individual  here  and  there,  but  in  a  large 
portion  of  our  race,  there  will  doubtless  be  many  a 
devoted  woman  whose  knowledge  may  equal  her 
practical  skill  and  her  love  for  God  and  her  fellow- 
creatures,  who  will  understand,  even  more  thoroughly 
than  most  of  us  now  can  (most  of  us  being  still  so 
c 
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ignorant),  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  her 
who  first  opened  iot  women  so  many  paths  of  duty, 
and  raised  nursing  from  a  menial  employment  to  the 
dignity  of  an  ''Art  of  Charity" — to  England's  first 
great  nurse,  the  wise,  beloved,  and  far-seeing  heroine 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Lady  of  the  Lamp,  Florence 
Nightingale. 


FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 


THE  story  of  Frances  Ridley  HavergaFs  life  is 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  love  to  Christ 
in  her  own  soul.  In  the  simple  records  of  herself  and 
her  nearest  relatives  this  growth  has  been  so  clearly 
placed  before  us  that  we  are  able  to  trace  it  from  its 
first  stirrings  in  her  childish  heart  right  up  to  the 
moment  when,  her  dying  face  lighted  with  heavenly 
radiance,  her  earthly  voice  failed  for  ever  as  she  saw 
her  King  in  His  beauty  in  the  land 

"  Where  all  His  singers  meet." 

To  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  was  given  not  only  to 
feel  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  that  ecstatic  love  to 
Christ  and  entire  consecration  to  Him,  which  are  such 
marked  and  blessed  characteristics  of  much  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  present  day,  but  an  almost 
unique  power  of  so  expressing  that  love  that  where- 
ever  an  English  book  can  be  read,  there  hearts  have 
felt  the  glow  of  her  devotion.  In  her  case  the  love 
came  slowly,  and  so  did  the  power  of  pouring  it  out. 
Her  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment  was  long  in 
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filling ;  but  when  it  was  filled,  with  what  rapture  did 
she  break  it  at  the  blessed  feet  of  her  King ! 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal  was  born  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1836.  She  was  the  sixth  and  youngest 
child  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Havergal  and  of  Jane  his 
wife.  Her  father  was  at  that  time  Rector  of  Astley, 
Worcestershire.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  very 
earnest,  spiritually-minded,  evangelical  Christians; 
and  their  home  was  rich  in  all  holy  influences,  in  much 
beauty,  and  in  a  delightful  musicalness.  Mr.  Havergal 
was,  indeed,  "  a  living  song,"  filling  the  house  with 
holy  melodies,  and  his  wife  a  most  lovely  woman. 
The  last  baby,  Frances,  shared  the  happy  fate  of  most 
last  babies ;  she  was  the  special  pet  of  the  family, 
and  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for  that 
position.  At  two  years  old  she  was  a  very  fairy-like 
creature,  with  light  curling  hair,  bright  expression, 
and  a  most  fair  complexion.  A  prettier  child,  writes 
her  elder  sister,  Miriam,  was  seldom  seen.  Much  of 
this  sunny  fairness  and  brightness  she  kept  through- 
out her  life. 

h.\.  two  years  of  age  she  could  speak  with  perfect 
distinctness.  This  easy  command  of  language  grew 
with  her  growth,  and  is  very  noticeable  in  her  books. 
Like  all  other  young  children,  she  liked  to  have 
stories  told  her,  and  was  very  fond  of  animals, 
especially  of  a  certain  Flora  or  Flo,  a  beautiful 
white-and-tan  spaniel,  who  was  her  great  friend 
and   companion.      This   love   of  animals   never   left 
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her.  Many  years  afterwards  she  wrote  :  "  Guess  my 
birthday  treat  ?  To  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  don't 
know  anything  I  would  rather  see  in  London." 

At  a  very  early  age  Frances  picked  up  a  good  bit 
of  knowledge  without  much  trouble  to  herself.  At 
morning  prayers  she  always  sat  on  her  father's  knee 
whilst  he  read  the  Scriptures,  and  from  him  she 
learned  to  sing  hymns  very  sweetly.  When  she  was 
three  she  could  read  easy  books,  and  was  often  found 
hidden  under  a  table  with  some  engrossing  story. 

On  her  third  birthday  she  was  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  pink  China  roses,  which  Miriam  made  for 
her,  and  on  her  fourth  birthday  she  was  brought  down 
to  dessert  garlanded  with  bay  leaves ;  and  a  most 
lovely  little  picture  she  made,  with  her  exquisite 
fairness,  and  her  bright  sparkling  eyes  full  of  merri- 
ment. At  four  Frances  could  read  the  Bible,  but 
great  care  was  always  taken  not  to  tire  her,  or  to 
excite  the  precocity  of  her  mind. 

The  little  maiden  was,  however,  so  fond  of 
learning  that  she  could  not  be  kept  from  it.  For 
instance,  while  the  others  were  having  their  German 
lesson,  she  would  take  care  to  be  in  the  room,  and 
without  any  one^s  knowing  that  she  was  listening, 
picked  up  so  much  that  the  master  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  her. 

Rhymes  came  naturally  to  her.  Her  father  was  a 
great  co.nposer  of  hymn  tunes  and  sacred  poetry, 
and  music  filled  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived. 
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At  that  early  age  she  had  a  little  book  in  which 
she  did  a  great  deal  of  scribbling,  mostly  in  rhyme. 
Her  sister  Miriam  married,  and  when  Frances  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  aunt  she  wrote  a  copy- 
book full  of  simple  tales  for  her  little  niece. 

From  nine  years  old  she  wrote  long  and  amusing 
letters  to  her  brother  Frank  and  her  young  friends. 
In  fact,  it  seems  she  took  to  her  pen  quite  naturally ; 
and  writing,  in  those  early  days,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  trouble  to  her.  Indeed,  to  those 
who  saw  only  her  outward  life,  Frances,  in  her  early 
childhood,  was  a  very  merry  little  girl,  much  given  to 
sitting  up  in  trees  and  climbing  walls  ;  though  the  poor 
child  had  one  very  great  trouble  in  her  heart,  which 
she  carefully  hid  away  even  from  the  most  loving 
eyes. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  known  nothing  about  this 
trouble,  which  was  very  heavy  and  very  great,  if  she 
had  not  left  us  an  account  of  it.  When  she  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age  she  wrote  a  little  auto- 
biography of  her  own  inner  life,  which  you  will  see 
was  far  from  being  as  bright  as  her  outer  one.  How 
many  a  girl,  or  woman,  when  she  reads,  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  done,  that  simple  but  deeply 
thoughtful  unveiling  of  a  girl's  inner  life,  must  have 
exclaimed  v/ith  wonder:  *'Ah!  that  is  just  what  I 
am  feeling  ! "    or,  "  So  I  felt  when  I  was  young  ! " 

The  great  trouble  and  sorrow  of  her  young  life 
were  that  she  felt  she  ought  to  love  God,  but  that  she 
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did  not.  "  Up  to  the  time  I  was  six  years  old,"  she 
writes,  ''I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  reh'gious  ideas 
whatever ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  have  said  any 
of  those  'pretty  things'  that  Httle  children  often  do, 
though  there  were  sweet  and  beloved  and  holy  ones 
round  me  who  must  have  often  tried  to  put  good 
thoughts  into  my  little  mind.  But  from  six  to  eight 
I  recall  a  different  state  of  things.  The  beginning 
of  it  was  a  sermon  at  Hallow.  Of  this  I  even  now 
retain  a  distinct  impression.  It  was  to  me  a  very 
terrible  one,  dwelling  much  on  hell  and  judgment, 
and  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God.  This  sermon  haunted  me.  I  began 
to  pray  a  good  deal,  though  only  night  and  morning, 
with  a  sort  of  fidget  and  impatience,  almost  angry  at 
feeling  so  unhappy,  and  wanting  and  expecting  a  new 
heart,  and  to  have  everything  put  straight  and  be 
made  happy  all  at  once. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  at  intervals,  for  often 
a  month  or  two  would  pass  without  a  serious  thought 
or  a  true  prayer.  At  such  times  I  utterly  abominated 
being  '  talked  to,'  and  would  do  anything  on  earth  to 
get  away.  Any  cut  or  bruise  (and  such  were  more 
the  rule  than  exception  in  those  wild  days  of  tree- 
climbing,  wall-scaling,  etc.)  was  a  reason  why  I  could 

not   possibly  kneel  down  when  dear  M offered 

prayer  for  me.  Then  after  a  time  of  this  sort,  some 
mere  trifle,  a  calm,  beautiful  evening,  or  a  '  Sunday 
book  '  would  rouse  me  up  to  uncomfortableness  again. 
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One  sort  of  habit  I   got  into  in  a  steady  way ;  every 

Sunday  afternoon  I  went  alone  into  a  little  front  room 

over  the  hall  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testament, 

and  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  a  few  minutes, 

after  which   I  usually  felt  soothed  and  less  naughty. 

Once    when     Marian     P was    my    only    little 

visitor,  I  did    not   like   any  omissions,  and    so   took 

her  with   me,  saying   a   few   words    of  prayer    'out 

of   my    head '    without    any   embarrassment   at   her 

presence. 

"  I  had  a  far  more  vivid  sense  of  the  beauty  of 

Nature  as  a  little  child  than  I  have  even  now.     I  have 

hardly  felt  anything  so  intensely  since,  in  the  way  of 

a  sort  of  unbearable  enjoyment.     The  golden  quiet  of 

a  bright  summer's  day  used  to  enter  into  me  and  do 

me  good.     What  only  some  great  and   rare   musical 

enjoyment  is  to  me  now,  the  shade  of  a  tree  under  a 

clear  blue  sky,  with  a  sunbeam  glancing  through  the 

boughs,  was  to  me  then.     But   I   did  not  feel  happy 

in  my  veiy  enjoyment  ;  I   wanted  more,     I    do  not 

think  I  v/as  eight  when   I   hit  upon  Cowper's  lines, 

ending : 

'  My  Father  made  them  all ! ' 

That  was  what  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say ;  and,  after 
once  seeing  the  words,  I  never  saw  a  lovely  scene 
again  without  being  teased  by  them. 

"  One  spring  (I  think  1845)  I  kept  thinking  of  them, 
and  a  dozen  times  a  day  said  to  myself,  '  Oh,  if  God 
would  but  make  me  a  Christian  before  the  summer 
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comes,'  because  I  longed  so  to  enjoy  His  works  as  I 
felt  they  could  be  enjoyed. 

''  All  this  while  I  don't  think  any  one  could  have 
given  the  remotest  guess  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind.  I  kneiv  I  was  a  *  naughty  child ' ;  in  fact,  I 
almost  enjoyed  my  naughtiness  in  a  savage,  desperate 
kind  of  way,  despairing  of  getting  better,  except  by 
being  made  a  Christian." 

In  her  latest  little  book,  "  Kept  for  the  Master's 
Use,"  published  after  her  death,  she  tells  us  how,  at 
this  time,  she  longed  for  some  one  (who  did  not 
belong  to  her  own  family,  to  whom  she  would  not 
listen,  good  and  holy  though  she  knew  them  to  be)  to 
tell  her  about  Christ.  She  says  good  men  used  to 
come  and  preach  beautiful  sermons  in  her  father's 
church,  but  when  they  went  home  with  them  they 
talked  of  all  sorts  of  other  things,  "  and  I  did  so  wish 
they  would  talk  about  the  Saviour  whom  I  wanted, 
but  had  not  found.  It  would  have  been  so  much 
more  interesting  to  me,  and  oh !  why  didn't  they  ever 
talk  to  me  about  Him,  instead  of  about  my  lessons 
or  their  little  girls  at  home  }  They  did  not  know  how 
a  hungry  little  soul  went  empty  away." 

When  she  was  about  nine,  Frances  left  the  large 
Henwick  garden,  where  she  had  played  with  her  dear 
dog  Flora,  for  the  town  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas.  Her 
fathe/  called  her  in  those  days  "  a  caged  lark." 
"  There,"  she  writes,  "  I  had  a  tiny  room  of  my  own  ; 
its  little  window  was  my  *  country,'  and  soon  the  sky 
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and  the  clouds  were  the  same  sort  of  relations  to  my 
spirit  that  trees  and  flowers  had  been. 

"  Soon  a  sermon  by  the  curate,  on  '  Fear  not,  little 
flock,'  struck  me  very  much.  I  did  so  want  to  be 
happy  and  a  *  Christian.'  I  had  never  yet  spoken  to 
any  mortal  about  religion  ;  but  now  I  was  so  uneasy, 
that  after  nearly  a  fortnight's  hesitation,  being  alone 
with  the  curate  one  evening,  when  almost  dark,  I  told 
him  my  trouble,  saying  I  thought  I  was  getting  worse. 
He  said  moving  and  coming  to  new  scenes  was  the 
cause,  most  likely,  of  my  feeling  worse,  and  that  it 
would  soon  go  off ;  I  was  to  try  to  be  a  good  child 
and  pray,  etc.,  etc.  So  after  that  my  lips  were  utterly- 
sealed  to  all  but  God  for  five  years." 

When  Frances  was  eleven  the  most  terrible  sorrow 
a  child  can  know  fell  upon  her. 

After  long  suffering,  her  mother  died. 

The  poor  child's  grief  was  intense,  for  she  had 
clung  wildly  to  hope  until  the  very  last,  and  even  after 
her  mother  had  passed  away  she  had  still  tried  to 
believe  that  she  was  but  in  a  trance.  "  And  so,"  she 
tells  us  herself,  "  when  no  one  was  near  she  had  gone 
again  and  again  into  that  room  and  drawn  the  curtain 
aside,  half  expecting  to  see  the  dear  eyes  unclose,  and 
to  feel  the  cold  cheek  warm  again  to  her  kiss." 

She  has  left  a  touching  word- picture  of  herself, 
standing  by  the  window  in  a  front  room,  looking 
through  a  little  space  between  the  window  and  blind. 
All  the  shops  were  shut  up,  though  it  was  not  Sunday 
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She  knew  it  would  be  dreadful  to  look  out  of  that 
window,  and  yet  she  felt  she  imist  look.  She  did  not 
cry,  she  only  stood  and  shivered  in  the  warm  air. 
Very  slowly  and  quietly  a  funeral  passed  out  of  the 
rectory  gate,  and  in  another  minute  was  out  of  sight 
turning  into  the  church.  Then  she  stood  no  longer, 
but  rushed  away  to  her  own  little  room,  and  flung 
herself  on  her  little  bed,  and  cried :  "  Oh,  mamma ! 
mamma !  mamma ! "  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  her  little  heart  but  that  one  word. 
All  the  strange  hope  of  the  past  week  was  gone  ;  she 
knew  that  she  was  motherless. 

But  though  her  grief  was  very  deep,  she  ever  tried 
to  conceal  it ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  always  heavy  upon 
her,  for  she  had  the  happy  faculty,  common  to  most 
children  (or,  poor  wee  things,  how  could  they  live  at 
all  through  a  great  sorrow !)  of  forgetting  everything 
else  for  the  moment  when  some  new  interest  occupied 
her  attention.  "  Thus,"  she  writes,  "  a  merry  laugh  or 
a  sudden  light-heeled  scamper  led  others  to  think  1 
had  not  many  sad  thoughts,  whereas  not  a  minute 
before  my  little  heart  was  heavy  and  sad." 

After  her  mother's  death  she  was  often  a  good  deal 
with  her  eldest  sister,  Miriam,  at  Oakhampton,  where 
she  is  remembered  as  a  clever,  amusing  child,  some- 
times a  little  wilful  and  troublesome  from  mere  excess 
of  animal  spirits,  but  always  affectionate  and  grateful 
for  any  little  treat ;  much  given  to  reading  poetry, 
and  not  so  tidy  as  she  afterwards  became,  for  she  used 
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tc  leave  books  about  in  the  hay-loft,  manger,  and  all 
sorts  of  garden  nooks. 

But  all  this  while  the  little  girl  still  carried  about 
with  her,  wherever  she  went,  that  burden  of  hidden 
trouble  she  had  borne  so  long.  "  I  know,"  the 
autobiography  goes  on,  "I  did  not  love  God  ;  the  very 
thought  of  Him  frightened  me."  She  would  try  to 
force  herself  to  think  about  God,  hard  as  it  was  to  do 
so.  Going  to  bed,  she  would  begin,  "  How  good  it 
was  of  God  to  send  Jesus  to  die,"  while  she  by  no 
means  felt  or  believed  that  wonderful  goodness.  No 
one  had  written  "  Little  Pillows  "  in  those  days,  nor 
had  rung  for  children  '^  Morning  Bells." 

"  Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,"  Frances  writes, 
"a  soberising  thoughtful  time  seemed  to  fall  on  me 
like  a  mantle,  and  my  strivings  were  no  longer  the 
passionate  spasmodic  meteor  flashes  they  had  been, 
but  something  deeper,  more  settled,  more  sorrowful. 
All  this  was  secret,  and  only  within  my  own  breast ; 
very  few  knew  me  to  be  anything  but  a  careless,  merry 
girl,  light-hearted  in  the  extreme.  Now  came  a  more 
definite  and  earnest  prayer,  iox  faith.  Oh,  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  to  believe  that  He  had  pardoned  me  !  I  used 
to  lie  awake  in  the  long  summer  twilight  praying  for 
this  precious  gift.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  the  Bible  in 
a  '  straight  on '  sort  of  way.  Once  I  determined,  if 
eternal  life  were  in  the  Scriptures,  find  it  I  zvould,  and 
resolved  to  begin  giving  an  hour  a  day  to  very  careful 
and  prayerful  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
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''August  15th,  1850,  to  my  great  delight,  I  was 
sent  to  school.  The  night  before  I  went,  Ellen,  dear, 
gentle,  heavenly  sister,  stood  by  me  brushing  my  hair. 
She  spoke  of  God's  love.  I  could  not  stand  it,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  five  years  I  spoke  out ;  '  I  can't 
love  God  yet,  Nellie,'  was  all  I  said,  but  I  felt  a  great 
deal  more.  Mrs.  Teed,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
had  a  sweet  and  holy  power.  She  prayed  and  spoke 
with  us  with  a  fervour  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
There  were  many  Christian  girls.  I  envied  them. 
Mary  was  one.  I  longed  to  tell  her  how  unhappy  I 
was.  At  last  I  did.  The  simple,  loving  words  of  my 
little  Heaven-taught  schoolfellow  brought  dewy 
refreshment  to  my  soul  as  she  said,  in  French  (we 
always  had  to  speak  French) :  Jesus  said,  '  Suffer 
the  little  children,'  etc.  It  is  every  little  child  who 
ought  to  come  to  Him,  every  little  child  whom  He 
calls,  every  little  child  whom  He  embraces. 

"  After  this  I  had  many  talks  with  Mary,  but  with 
no  one  else.  To  Diana,  the  goddess  among  my  school 
friends,  and  whom  I  believed  to  be  like  Mary,  not  a 
word  could  I  speak ;  though  I  longed  to  hear  her 
speak  to  me  as  Mary  did. 

"  I  drank  in  every  word  I  heard  about  Jesus  and 
His  salvation.  I  came  to  see  that  it  was  Christ  aIo?ie 
that  could  satisfy  me.  I  wept  and  prayed  day  and 
night ;  but  '  there  was  no  voice  nor  any  that 
answered.'  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, December   8th.      Diana,  whom  I  loved  with  a 
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perfectly  idolatrous  affection,  had  hardly  seen  me  all 
day.  For  some  time  I  had  noticed  a  slight  depression 
about  her.  That  evening,  as  I  sat  nearly  opposite  to 
her  at  tea,  I  could  not  help  seeing  (nobody  could) 
a  new  and  remarkable  radiance  about  her  counte- 
nance. It  seemed  literally  lighted  up  from  within ; 
while  her  voice,  even  in  the  commonest  remarks, 
sounded  like  a  song  of  gladness.  I  looked  at  her 
almost  with  awe.  As  soon  as  tea  was  over  she  came 
round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  sat  down  by  me  on  the 
form,  threw  her  arm  around  me  and  said  :  *  Oh 
Fanny,  dearest  Fanny,  the  blessing  has  come  to  me 
at  last.  Jesus  has  forgiven  me,  I  know.  He  is  my 
Saviour,  and  I  am  so  happy  !  Only  come  to  Him  and 
He  will  receive  you.  Even  now  He  loves  you,. though 
you  don't  know  it' 

"  Having  broken  the  ice  at  Belmont  (my  school), 
it  was  the  less  difficult  to  do  so  again  ;  and  before 
long  I  had  a  confidante  in  Miss  Cooke,  who  after- 
wards became  my  loved  mother.  We  were  visiting  at 
the  same  time  at  Oakhampton,  and  had  several 
conversations,  each  of  which  left  me  more  earnest  and 
hopeful.  At  last,  one  evening  in  the  twilight,  I  sat 
on  the  drawing-room  sofa  alone  with  her.  I  told  her 
how  I  longed  to  know  I  was  forgiven ;  how  even  my 
precious  papa,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  I  loved  were 
nothing  in  comparison.  She  paused,  and  then  said 
slowly  :  *  Then,  Fanny,  I  think,  I  am  stcre  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  your  desire  is  granted,  your  hope 
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fulfilled.'  After  a  few  more  words,  she  said  :  *  Why 
cannot  you  trust  yourself  to  your  Saviour  at  once  ? 
Supposing  now,  at  this  moment,  Christ  were  to  come, 
could  you  not  trust  Him  ?  Would  not  His  call,  His 
promise,  be  enough  for  you  ?  Could  you  not  commit 
your  soul  to  him,  to  your  Saviour,  Jesus  ? ' 

"Then  came  a  flash  of  hope  across  me,  which  made 
me  feel  literally  breathless,  I  remember  how  my 
heart  beat.  *  I  could,  surely,'  was  my  response  ;  and 
I  left  her  suddenly  and  ran  away  upstairs  to  think  it 
out.  I  flung  myself  on  my  knees  in  my  room,  and 
strove  to  realise  the  sudden  hope.  I  was  very  happy 
at  last ;  I  could  commit  my  soul  to  Jesus.  I  could 
trust  Him  with  my  all  for  eternity.  It  was  so  utterly 
new  to  have  any  bright  thoughts  about  religion  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  could  be  so. 

"  Then  and  there  I  committed  my  soul  to  the 
Saviour ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  without  any  trembling 
or  fear,  but  I  did  ;  and  earth  and  heaven  seemed 
bright  from  that  moment;  /  did  trust  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

*'For  \\\^  first  time  my  Bible  was  szveet  to  me,  and 
the  first  passage  I  distinctly  remember  reading,  in  a 
new  and  glad  light,  was  the  fourteenth  and  following 
chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel." 

This  was  in  February,  185 1,  when  Frances  Haver- 
gal  was  fourteen.  With  this  new  glad  light  there 
came  to  her  a  great  eagerness  for  study.  She  threw 
herself  into  her  lessons  with  intense  enjoyment  until 
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December  came,  when  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  in 
her  face  and  head  put  a  stop  to  the  work  she  loved 
only  too  well.  She  was  at  once  taken  home,  and  was 
for  some  time  nearly  blind. 

She  bore  it  with  great  patience,  although  it  was  a 
great  trial  to  one  of  her  active  temperament.  She 
was  so  extremely  agile  in  every  movement,  a  very 
fairy  with  her  golden  curls  and  light  step,  that  her 
father  used  to  call  her  his  "Little  Quicksilver."  To  lie 
still  was  a  difficult  task  for  her  ;  but  to  know  that  she 
must  neither  go  to  school  nor  study  at  home  for  a 
long  time  was  indeed  dreadful  news. 

Her  father's  eyesight  was  now  causing  his  family 
great  anxiety.  He  had  married  the  Miss  Cooke  whose 
words  had  done  Frances  so  much  good  ;  and  after 
Frances  had  been  away  from  school  for  some  months, 
and  had  grown  well  again  in  North  Wales,  she 
accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Havergal  to  Germany, 
where  her  father  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
great  oculist,  and  his  daughter  in  the  Louisenschule, 
Dusseldorf  Her  progress  was  wonderful  there. 
Here  is  her  own  account  of  the  position  she  took  : — 

"  All  the  masters  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
English  girl's  papers  and  conduct  that  they  honoured 
me  with  a  Ninnei'o  I,  a  thing  they  had  never  done 
before.  In  religion  I  stood  alone  (as  far  as  I  know) 
among  a  hundred  and  ten  girls.  This  was  very 
bracing.  There  was  very  much  enmity  to  any  pro- 
fession,  and   I   came  in   for  more   unkindness   than 
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would  have  been  possible  in  an  average  English 
school." 

Leaving  school,  Frances  spent  a  little  time  in 
the  home  of  a  German  pastor,  where  she  was  very 
happy.  "  I  get  up  at  five,  breakfast  at  seven  ;  then 
study  for  four  hours.  My  books  are  nearly  all 
German,  and  I  write  abstracts.  How  I  do  enjoy 
myself  when  I  get  to  the  German  poets  and  Universal 
History,  which  I  dive  into  with  avidity  !  " 

After  her  death,  Pastor  Schulze-Berge  wrote  to 
her  sister  :  "  I  instructed  her  in  German  composition, 
literature^  and  history ;  I  learned  to  appreciate  her 
rich  talents  and  mental  powers.  She  showed  from 
the  first  such  application,  such  depth  of  compre- 
hension, that  I  can  only  speak  of  her  progress  as 
extraordinary.  What  imprinted  the  stamp  of  nobility 
upon  her  whole  being  was  her  true  piety,  and  the 
deep  reverence  she  had  for  her  Lord  and  Saviour, 
whose  example  penetrated  her  young  life  through  and 
through." 

At  home,  although  supposed  to  be  "  finished,"  she 
carefully  kept  up  her  foreign  studies,  and  by  her 
father's  help  learned  Greek  enough  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  studying  the  New  Testament. 

Her  pen  was  always  going.  It  seemed  a  sort  of 
tap  connected  with  her  brain  that  could  be  turned  on 
only  too  easily.  Of  course,  the  young  people  who 
would  give  anything,  as  they  say,  to  be  able  to  write 
wonder  and  envy  this  fast-flowing  pen.    But  a  flowing 
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pen  is  a  very  doubtful  literary  gift :  don't  envy  it. 
Write,  if  you  must  write,  with  the  pen  you  have. 
The  tap-like  pen  often  runs  mere  twaddle  or  gush, 
unless  it  draws  its  supplies  from  a  well-stocked  brain. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote.  She  would  send  her 
enigmas  and  charades  to  various  "  pocket-books  " 
(which  in  those  days  used  to  contain  such  things),  get 
prizes  for  them,  and  give  the  money  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Her  brain  was  full  of  "wild, 
lovely,  intangible  ideas  flitting  across  her  mind,  like 
the  shadows  of  a  flying  bird,"  and  she  was  always 
trying  to  fly  after  them 

In  her  twentieth  year  she  paid  her  first  visit  to 
her  sister  Ellen  (Mrs.  Shaw),  who  was  married,  and 
living  in  Ireland.  An  Irish  schoolgirl  thus  describes 
her  :  "  Mrs.  Shaw  brought  us  into  the  drawing-room. 
In  a  few  seconds  Miss  Frances,  carolling  like  a  bird, 
flashed  into  the  room  !  Flashed,  yes,  like  a  burst  of 
sunshine,  like  a  hill-side  breeze,  and  stood  before  us, 
her  fair  sunny  curls  falling  round  her  shoulders,  her 
bright  eyes  dancing,  and  her  fresh  sweet  voice  ringing 
through  the  room.  I  shall  never  forget  that  afternoon, 
never !  I  sat  perfectly  spell-bound  as  she  sang  chant 
and  hymn  with  marvellous  sweetness,  and  then  played 
two  or  three  pieces  of  Handel,  which  thrilled  me 
through  and  through. 

*'As  we  girls  walked  home  down  the  shady 
avenue,  one  and  another  said  :  '  Oh,  isn't  she  lovely ! 
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and  doesn't  she  sing  like  a  born  angel ! '  *  I  love  her 
I  do ;  and  I'd  follow  her  every  step  of  the  way  back 
to  England  if  I  could.'  *0h,  she's  a  real  Colleen 
Bawn ! '  Another  felt  there  must  be  the  music  of 
God's  own  love  in  that  fair  singer's  heart ;  and  that  so 
there  v/as  joy  in  her  face,  joy  in  her  words,,  joy  in  her 
v/ays.  And  the  secret  cry  went  up  from  that  young 
Irish  heart :  *  Lord,  teach  me,  even  me,  to  know  and 
love  Thee  too.' " 

But  Frances  herself  felt  very  keenly  that  she  was 
only  a  little  child  in  the  spiritual  life.  *'  Gleams  and 
glimpses,"  she  writes  in  1858,  "but,  oh,  to  be  filled 
v/ith  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost!  oh,  why  cannot  1 
trust  Him  fully?"  She  read  and  learned  the  Scriptures 
systematically  with  her  friend,  Elizabeth  Clay  (the 
one  to  whom  she  so  constantly  wrote).  In  their 
country  walks  Frances  and  her  sister  Maria  would 
repeat  whole  chapters  in  alternate  verses.  She  knew 
by  heart  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalm.s, 
and  Isaiah  when  about  twenty-two,  and  afterwards 
learned  the  minor  prophets.  Her  home  life  was 
beautiful,  though  only  one  knev/  the  self-restraint  and 
the  self-denial  of  actions,  trivial  in  themselves,  but 
v.TOught  for  love  to  God. 

The  first  definite  notice  of  a  literary  success 
outside  her  own  circle  is  dated  1863,  when  she  w^as 
about  twenty-seven.  She  had  been  asked  for 
poetical  contributions  by  the  editor  of  a  monthly 
magazine,  and   received   a   cheque  for  ^10   17s.  6d. 
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This  was  much  more  than  she  had  expected.  She  at 
once  sent  it  to  her  father  for  Church  purposes.  Her 
father's  note  on  receiving  it  was  found  among  her 
papers  :  "  My  dear  little  Fan  can  hardly  think  how 
much  her  poor  papa  loves  her,  thinks  about  her, 
and  prays  for  her.  Yes,  he  does.  Thank  you, 
dear  child,  for  remembering  me ;  I  will  keep  all 
your  love,  but  not  the  cheque.  Our  God  send  you 
His  sweetest  and  clioicest  blessings." 

Her  father  died  suddenly  in  1870,  to  the  intense 
grief  of  his  family.  This  loss,  however,  as  all  other 
losses,  only  made  the  Divine  promises  more  real  to 
Frances.  "Thou  art  the  Helper  of  the  fatherless," 
flashed  brightly  upon  his  daughter  soon  afterwards 
when  puzzling  over  a  tune  her  father  would  have 
decided  at  once.  "  I  think,"  she  adds,  "  that  even  in 
music  the  Lord  is  my  helper  now."  She  now  added 
hymn  tunes  to  her  other  work. 

She  had  grown  much  in  simple  trustfulness. 
''Writing  is  praying  with  me.  You  know  a  child 
would  look  up  at  every  sentence  and  say,  *  And  what 
shall  I  say  next.?'  That  is  just  what  I  do ;  I  ask 
Him  that  at  every  line  He  would  give  me  not  merely 
thoughts  and  power,  but  also  every  word^  even  the 
very  rhymes^ 

Three  years  or  so  after  this  we,  however,  find  her 
declaring  that  she  had  recently  received  a  blessing 
that  had  "  lifted  her  whole  life  into  sunshine,  of  which 
all  she  had  previously  experienced  was  but  as  pale 
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and  passing  April  gleams  compared  with  the  fulness 
of  summer  glory." 

This  blessing  came  to  her  through  a  tiny  book 
called  "All  for  Jesus."  It  set  forth  a  fulness  of 
blessing  to  which  she  felt  she  had  not  attained.  She 
was  gratefully  conscious  of  having  for  many  years 
loved  the  Lord,  and  delighted  in  His  service  ;  but  "I 
want,"  she  wrote,  ''  to  come  nearer  still,  to  have  full 
realisation  of  John  xiv.  21."  A  few  words  on  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  k€ep  those  who  abide  in  Him  made 
her  joyously  exclaim :  "  I  see  it  all ;  I  PIAVE  the 
blessing ! "  "I  saw  it,"  she  says,  " as  a  flash  of 
electric  light,  and  what  you  see  you  can  never  nnsee. 
There  must  be  full  surrender  before  there  can  be  full 
blessedness.  He  Himself  showed  me  all  this  most 
clearly." 

"  One  of  the  intensest  moments  of  my  life  was 
wlien  I  saw  the  force  of  that  word  '  cleanseth.'  The 
utterly  unexpected  and  altogether  unimagined  sense 
of  its  fulfilment  to  me,  on  simply  believing  in  its 
fulness,  was  just  indescribable.  I  expected  nothing 
like  it  short  of  heaven.  Thus  accepting,  in  simple 
unquestioning  faith,  God's  commands  and  promises, 
one  seems  to  be  at  once  brought  into  intensified 
views  of  everything.  Never  before  did  sin  seem 
so  hateful,  v/atchfulness  so  necessary,  and  with  a  keen- 
ness and  uninterruptedness,  too,  beyond  what  one 
ever  thought  of,  only  somehow  different ;  not  a  dis- 
tressed  but   a  happy  sort     Then,  too,  the  "  all  for 
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Jesus"  comes  in;  one  sees  there  is  no  half-way,  it 
must  be  absolutely  all  yielded  up,  because  the  least 
unyielded  or  doubtful  point  is  sin,  let  alone  the  great 
fact  of  owing  all  to  Him." 

Every  visit  seemed  now  to  open  doors  for  her 
loving  words,  and  she  longed  for  whole  households  to 
taste  with  her  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

About  this  time  she  wrote  her  Consecration 
Hymn,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  her 
writings.  This  is  how  it  came  into  being.  "  I  went," 
she  writes,  "for  a  little  visit  of  five  days.  There 
were  ten  persons  in  the  house,  some  unconverted 
and  long  prayed  for,  some  converted,  but  not 
rejoicing  Christians.  He  gave  me  the  prayer, 
*  Lord,  give  me  all  in  this  house!'  And  He  just 
did  !     Before  I  left  every  one  had  got  a  blessing." 

"  The  last  night  of  my  visit  I  was  too  happy  to 
sleep,  and  passed  most  of  the  night  in  praise  and 
renewal  of  my  own  consecration,  and  these  little 
couplets  formed  themselves  and  chimed  in  my  heart 
one  after  another,  till  the}-  finished  with,  Ever^  ONLY, 
ALL  for  Thee!" 

From  December,  1873,  the  date  of  reading  the 
little  book  "  All  for  Jesus,"  she  literally  carried  out 
her  now  famous  couplet, 

"  Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing, 
Always,  only,  for  my  King." 

She  had  both  a  great  taste  for  music  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  harmony,  a  natural  and  inherited  turn 
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for  melody,  a  ringing  touch  on  the  piano,  a  beautiful 
and  well-trained  voice.  These  gifts  she  now  entirely 
devoted  to  Christ ;  whether  at  home  or  in  mixed 
society  she  always  "  sang  for  Jesus." 

"  I  was,"  said  she_,  "  at  a  large  regular  London 
party  lately,  and  I  was  so  happy.  He  seemed  to 
give  me  the  secret  of  His  presence,  and,  of  course,  I 
sang  for  Jesus,  and  did  I  not  have  a  dead  silence? 
Afterwards  I  had  two  really  important  conversations 
with  strangers." 

In  the  early  part  of  1874  she  was  expecting  to 
have  made  a  firm  literary  footing  in  America,  when 
instead  of  the  ;^35  due  to  her,  she  received  the  news 
that  her  publisher  had  failed.  He  held  her  written 
promise,  to  publish  only  with  him  as  the  condition 
of  his  launching  her  books,  so  this  seemed  quite  to 
close  America  to  her.  "  Positively,"  she  wrote,  "  I 
did  not  feel  it  at  all,  although  I  had  built  a  good  deal 
on  m.y  American  prospects ;  now,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  "  is  not  a  sigh  but  only  a  song  !  " 

That  same  year  (1874),  after  a  happy  autumn 
holiday,  she  was  returning  from  Switzerland  in 
perfect  health,  when  somehow  or  another  she  caught 
fever.  When  she  reached  her  home,  at  Leamington, 
she  was  very  unwell,  and  was  soon  utterly  prostrate 
with  typhoid  fever.  For  a  while  she  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  Prayer  was  continually  made  for  her 
recovery  by  a  very  large  number  of  friends.  "  Only," 
she  said,  when  getting  better,  "  I  did  no^  want  them 
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to  pray  that  I  might  get  well  at  all.  I  never  thought 
of  death  as  going  through  the  dark  valley,  or  down  to 
the  river ;  it  often  seemed  to  me  a  going  up  to  the 
golden  gates." 

Some  months  later,  when  threatened  with  a 
relapse,  she  said  to  her  sister  Maria,  "  I  felt  sure 
illness  was  coming  on  ;  and,  as  I  lay  down,  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  I  was  just  lying  down  in  His  dear 
hand  was  so  stilling." 

Her  recovery  was  extremely  slow,  but  her  room 
was  the  brightest  in  the  house.  At  last  she  was 
carried  down  stairs,  but  for  some  time  used  crutches. 
"  So  delicate  with  her  needle,"  as  many  other  writing 
women  have  been,  working  for  the  Zenana  Missions 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  her  during  her  long  con- 
valescence. It  was  a  year  before  she  was  able  to  use 
her  pen  except  for  letters. 

When  sufficiently  well  she  spent  a  long  while 
in  preparing  "  Songs  of  Grace  and  Glory."  *'  I 
remember  the  day  it  was  completed,"  writes  her 
sister ;  ''  she  came  down  from  her  study  with  a  large 
roll  for  post,  and  with  holiday  glee  exclaimed, 
*  There,  it  is  all  done !  Now  I  am  free  to  write  a 
book!'" 

A  week  after  it  was  burned,  stereotype  plates  anL 
all.  The  work  had  to  be  gone  over  again.  Every 
chord  of  her  own  had  to  be  reproduced  ;  every  chord 
of  others  re-examined  and  revised.  Frances,  however, 
was  able  to  write  of  this  disaster :  "  I  have  thanked 
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Him  for  it  more  than  I  have  prayed  about  it.  He  is 
giving  me  the  opportunity  over  again  of  doing  it 
more  patiently." 

The  interesting  details  of  the  foreign  trips  she 
so  much  enjoyed  must  all  be  left  out  for  want  of 
space.  When  in  Switzerland  she  wrote  home  a 
number  of  descriptive  letters  and  poems,  v/hich  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of  "  Swiss  Letters  and 
Alpine  Poems."  She  was  an  enthusiastic  mountain 
climber,  and  once  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  what 
must  have  proved  a  fatal  accident.  In  a  sweet,  brave 
way,  she  took  all  the  details  of  her  life,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  as  from  the  hand  of  Christ 
Himself 

When  in  Switzerland  on  one  of  the  holiday  trips 
she  so  much  enjoyed,  with  the  full  range  of  the 
Jungfrau  and  Silberhorn  in  view,  she  caught  a  chill 
by  getting  wet  through  in  a  thunderstorm^  and  was 
seriously  ill  for  a  month,  suffering  many  weary  hours 
of  pain. 

"  One  afternoon,"  writes  Maria  Havergal,  "  after 
trying  a  new  remedy,  I  begged  her  to  shut  her  eyes 
and  try  to  sleep.  When  I  returned  she  gave  me  the 
lines,  '  I  take  this  pain.  Lord  Jesus.'  '  You  see,'  she 
said,  '  I  know  something  of  the  sweetness  of  taking 
pain  direct  from  His  hand.  I  had  just  been  saying 
all  this  to  the  Lord,  and  then  it  came  to  me  in  this 
hymn  ;  it  wants  no  correction  ;  I  always  think  God 
gives  me  verse  when  it  comes  so,  and  it  is  worth  any 
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suffering  if  what  I  write  will  comfort  some  one  at 
some  time  !  While  I  was  in  such  pain,  the  very  lines 
I've  been  waiting  for  came  to  me.  Very  often 
strangers  write  and  tell  me  that  my  lines  comfort  or 
help  them,  even  when  I  know  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
poetry  in  them.  Now  /  cannot  tell  what  will  comfort 
others,  so  I  ask  God  to  let  me  write  what  will 
do  so." 

This  is  only  one  among  many  incidents  that 
reveal  how  truly  the  longings  expressed  in  her 
"  Worker's  Prayer "  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  her  hymns)  were  the  truest  and  deepest  utter- 
ances of  her  own  soul. 

"  Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak 
In  living  echoes  of  Thy  tone  ; 
As  Thou  hast  sought,  so  let  me  seek 
Thy  erring  children,  lost  and  lone." 

This  sweet  and  earnest  prayer  has  been  so  abun- 
dantly answered.  Miss  Havergal's  written  v/ords  have 
been  made  so  true  a  blessing  to  such  thousands  of 
souls,  that  anything  like  criticism  would  seem  almost 
sacrilegious ;  all  we  can  devoutly  and  thankfully  say 
is,  she  was  one  whose  work  the  King,  her  King, 
manifestly  delighted  to  honour.  The  King  Himself 
crowned  her. 

But  as  well  as  the  hymns,  verses,  little  books,  and 
other  sacred  work  which  she  was  continually  produc- 
ing, she  has  left  behind  several  books  of  poems  and 
letters  on  subjects  we  may  venture  to  speak  of.     This 
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large  mass  of  writing  would  take  a  great  deal  more 
space  than  we  have  here  to  sift  and  analyse.  Like 
most  writers  with  a  swift  pen,  she  wrote  far  too  much  ; 
not  indeed  for  her  thousands  of  devoted  readers,  who 
eagerly  seek  out  every  scrap  she  v/rote,  but  for  her 
own  permanent  literary  reputation.  These  poems 
and  letters,  always  sweet,  pure,  and  with  a  singularly 
bright  flash  in  them,  are  exceedingly  uneven  in  merit. 
They  easily  fall  into  the  three  classes  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  But  nearly  all  of  them  appeal  vividly 
and  at  once  to  the  average  British  ear,  intelligence, 
and  fancy  ;  for  although  she  was  not  a  great  poetess, 
she  was  essentially  a  singer,  and  her  singing  -  was 
true  and  helpful.  To  her  had  been  committed  the 
Ministry  of  Song,  a  ministry  not  for  the  literary  fev/, 
but  for  the  weary  many. 

In  May,  1878,  Mrs.  Havergal  passed  away,  after 
long  and  intense  suffering  ;  to  witness  which,  wrote 
Frances,  has  *^  been  by  terrible  things  answering  my 
eager  prayer  for  more  teaching  and  closer  drawing  at 
any  cost."  The  home  at  Leamington  was  broken  up. 
Frances  and  Maria  set  up  housekeeping  together 
near  the  Mumbles,  on  the  Welsh  coast.  Maria  went 
there  first.  When  Frances  joined  her,  her  first  words 
were  :  "  I  wanted  so  to  get  to  you,  Maria  dear ! " 
She  was  so  very  tired,  that  even  the  sea  air  and 
perfect  rest  failed  to  refresh  her  for  some  time. 
Afterwards  she  enjoyed  scrambles  on  the  clifts,  or 
getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  Mumbles  lighthouse,  and 
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making  the  keeper  tell  her  all  he  knew.  Her  tastes 
were  very  simple.  She  delighted  in  wild  flowers,  and 
in  animals,  from  the  great  St.  Bernard  dogs  to  her  pet 
kittens. 

The  sisters  arranged  a  cosy  study  in  their  Welsh 
home ;  "  My  work-shop,"  Frances  called  it.  By  the 
door  was  her  motto,  "  For  Jesus'  sake  only,"  and  her 
temperance  pledge  card.  The  portrait  of  her  father 
and  other  relatives  hung  near.  Then  there  was  her 
choice  little  library  of  books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
her  desk  and  writing-table,  her  favourite  chair — a 
relic  of  the  childish  days  she  spent  at  Astley  Rectory 
— and  the  American  type-writer  she  found  such  a 
relief  to  her  tired  eyes.  She  was  wonderfully  neat 
and  methodical  in  all  her  arrangements.  Her  many 
letters  were  all  carefully  docketed ;  paper  and  string 
in  their  own  corners;  no  litter  ever  allowed.  "*/;/ 
order'  (i  Cor.  xiv.  40)  is  something  more  than  being 
tidy  !  Something  analogous  to  *  keeping  rank.'" 

She  contrived  a  stand  for  her  harp-piano,  and 
there  she  composed  her  hymn  tunes.  Often  she 
turned  to  the  little  instrument  as  a  relief  from  severer 
work. 

Early  rising  and  early  studying  were  her  rule  ; 
and  she  was  careful  to  avoid  late  hours.  At  seven  in 
the  morning  during  summer,  and  at  eight  in  winter, 
she  was  at  her  table  studying  her  Bible. 

How  diligently  she  studied  that  Bible  the  page 
given  in  her  "  Life  "  will  show.     Its  margin  is  full  of 
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references  in  the  clearest,  most  minute  hand,  with 
carefully  ruled  lines  connecting  the  thought  or  idea 
of  one  verse  to  the  same  thought,  or  perhaps  its 
contrast,  in  another. 

She  was  very  particular  about  the  cross-readings 
in  her  Bible.  Sometimes,  on  bitterly  cold  mornings, 
Maria  would  beg  her  to  read  with  her  feet  by  the  fire. 
"  But  then,"  Frances  would  reply,  "  I  can't  rule  my 
lines  neatly ;  just  see  what  a  find  I've  got !  If  one 
only  searches,  there  are  such  extraordinary  things  in 
the  Bible!" 

She  never  spared  herself  People  wrote  to  her 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  she  was  only  too 
ready  to  answer  and  help.  "  What  shall  I  do  ? "  she 
writes  "  your  letter  would  take  two  hours  to  answer, 
and  I  have  not  two  minutes ;  fifteen  to  twenty  letters 
to  write  every  morning,  proofs  to  correct,  editors 
waiting  for  articles,  poems  and  music  I  cannot  touch, 
American  publishers  clamouring  for  poems  or  any 
manuscripts,  four  Bible  readings  or  classes  weekly, 
many  anxious  ones  waiting  for  help,  a  Mission  week 
coming,  and  other  work  after  that.  And  rhy  doctor 
says  my  physique  is  too  weak  to  balance  the  nerves 
and  brain,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  touch  a  pen." 
But  it  was  a  sad  wearing  away  of  her  strength. 
She  longed  for  a  lull  in  her  life ;  but  the  lull 
never  came.  "  Dear  wearied  sister  ! "  Maria  adds, 
"  Once  she  said  :  *  I  do  hope  the  angels  will  have 
orders    to   let    me   alone    a    bit,   when    I    first    get 
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to  heaven  ! ' "  Yes,  with  all  her  many  gifts  she  had 
never  learned  how  to  conjugate  the  verb  "  to  laze  ! " 
An  innumerable  host  of  little  things  to  be  done  for 
others  continually  oppressed  her ;  yet  she  always 
wrote  pleasantly  and  cheerily,  refreshing  others,  al- 
though she  was  only  too  literally  wearied  to  death 
herself. 

A  plan  of  work  for  1879  was  found  in  her  desk, 
but  before  Midsummer  came  she  had  been  called 
to  her  home  to  the  land  where  work  and  rest  are 
one. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  little  sky-blue  book 
with  the  golden  stars  and  celestial  crown  which  gave 
an  account  of  the  last  week  of  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal's  earthly  life,  and  the  cry  of  mingled  grief 
and  triumph  that  went  up  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
Christian  hearts  when  it  was  known  that  the  sweet 
singer  who  had  been  so  helpful  to  them  would  sing  to 
them  no  more,  on  earth,  for  ever. 

On  May  the  21st,  1879,  Frances  Havergal  returned 
home  wet  and  chilly.  The  next  day,  being  Ascension 
Day,  she  was  so  very  tired  after  church,  that  she  rode 
home  on  a  donkey.  Quite  a  procession  of  boys  follow- 
ed her,  listening  eagerly  to  all  she  said. 

Fred  Rosser,  her  donkey-boy,  remembers  that 
she  told  him :  "  I  had  better  leave  the  devil's  side  ; 
that  Jesus  Christ's  was  the  winning  side,  and  wouldn't 
I  choose  Him  for  my  captain."  That  was  the  last 
time  she  was  o-at.     Four  days  aftenvard  she  corrected 
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the  proof  of  "  Morning  Stars,"  and  then  lay  down  her 
pen  for  ever. 

She  was  not  suffering  much  then,  lying  quietly  in 
bed,  her  pet  kittens  Trot  and  Dot  near  her. 
Then  fever  and  all  the  agony  of  peritonitis  came  on 
rapidly ;  but  her  peace  and  joy  shone  through  the 
severest  sufferings.  When  they  were  distressed  for  her, 
she  whispered,  "  It's  home  the  faster  ! " 

"God's  will  is  delicious ;  He  makes  no  mistakes." 

Nothing  alleviated  the  agonising  pain  ;  but  again 
and  again  she  was  heard  through  the  last  hours 
murmuring  "  So  beautiful  to  go  ! "  The  vicar  of  Swan- 
sea came  in  for  a  few  minutes.  He  said,  "  You  have 
talked  and  written  a  great  deal  about  the  King.  Is 
Jesus  with  you  now  ?  "  "  Of  course  !  "  she  answered. 
"  Ohj  I  want  all  of  you  to  speak  bright,  bright 
words  about  Jesus  !  Oh  do,  do  !  It  is  all  perfect  peace, 
I  am  only  waiting  for  Jesus  to  take  me  in."  Later, 
whispering  the  names  of  many  dear  ones,  she  added, 
"  I  love  them  all !  I  want  all  to  come  to  me  in 
heaven ;  tell  them  to  trust  Jesus."  Then  clearly,  though 
faintly,  she  sang  the  whole  of  the  verse  beginning  : 
"Jesus,  I  will  trust  Thee,"  to  her  own  tune  "  Hermas." 
Then  came  a  terrible  convulsive  sickness.  It  ceased. 
The  nurse  gently  assisting  her,  she  nestled  down  in 
the  pillow,  folded  her  hands,  saying,  "  There,  now  it  is 
all  over  !     Blessed  rest ! " 

She  looked  up  steadfastly  as  if  she  saw  the  Lord. 
For  ten  minutes  they  watched  that  almost    visible 
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meeting  with  her  King,  and  her  countenance  was  so 
^glaSxas  if  she  were  aheady  talking  to  Him. 

Then  she  tried  to  sing ;  but  after  one  sweet  high 
note,  "  He — ,"  her  voice  failed,  and  as  her  brother 
commended  her  soul  into  her  Redeemer's  hands,  she 
passed  away  to  meet  the  King  in  His  beauty. 

{fiur  Portrait  is  from  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry,  London). 


CATHERINE  MARSH. 


MANY  years  ago  I  walked  over  to  Beckenham 
from  Sydenham  with  a  party  of  young  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Miss  Marsh  speak  at  her 
then  famous  cottage  meetings.  Like  every  one  else, 
we  had  all  been  reading  the  "  Memorials  of  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars,"  that  brave  young  soldier  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Queen  who  had  lived  and  died  so  nobly 
in  the  deadly  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  who 
dared  to  take  the  open  Bible  for  "  his  colours."  We 
had  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Marsh  and 
her  work  among  the  navvies ;  so  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Beckenham,  we  went. 

The  memory  of  that  evening  is  still  clear    and 

bright : 

"  Mid  many  a  day  struck  calm." 

I  can  still  see  the  Crystal  Palace  shining  on  the 
hills,  still  see  the  young  forms  slowly  strolling  through 
the  level  fields,  still  feel  the  grave,  religious  question- 
ing in  the  restless  young  hearts. 

Presently  we  left  the  fields  and  turned  into  the 
highway  that  wound  through  a  quaint,  rustic  village. 
We  paused  before  the  old  lych-gate  with  its  broad 

£ 
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weather-worn  covering,  we  gazed  at  the  solemn 
avenue  of  tall,  dark  yew-trees  that  led  up  to  the  door 
of  Beckenham  Church.  How  grave,  how  rural,  how 
quiet  it  was !  Then  we  went  on  through  the  anti- 
quated village  until  we  came  to  the  room  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  It  was  the  ground  floor  of 
an  old  cottage,  and  was  called  a  coffee  shop. 

We  were  m.uch  too  early.  A  neat  respectable- 
looking  woman  was  ironing  at  a  table  that  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room.  There  were  no  signs  of 
preparation ;  so  we  went  out  again  and  walked 
about.  In  due  time  we  returned.  The  big  table 
had  vanished,  the  room  was  full  of  forms,  and  a 
number  of  navvies  were  heavily  pounding  in  and 
flinging  themselves  on  to  the  forms.  We  were,  how- 
ever, still  early,  and  found  good  seats. 

Presently  two  ladies,  elegantly  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  that  day,  came  in.  There  had  been  a 
wedding  at  the  Rectory,  and  the  ladies  had  evidently 
come  to  the  meeting  just  as  they  were.  The  one 
w^as  the  sister  of  Kedley  Vicars,  the  other — tall,  fair, 
and  of  commanding  presence — was  Miss  Marsh  her- 
self, who  at  once  began  the  simple  ser\'ice. 

She  read  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  Her 
comments  upon  it  must  have  been  very  striking, 
because  what  I  remember  so  vividly  is,  not  the  room 
at  Beckenham  and  the  English  navvies,  but  the 
Jewish  fishermen  washing  their  nets  by  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  the  Saviour  coming  to  them  and  preach- 
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ing  out  of  their  boat,  the  Divine  command,  "  Launch 
out  into  the  deep,"  the  multitude  of  fishes  so  great 
that  the  net  brake,  and  Simon  Peter's  "  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ! " 

But  when  it  came  to  that  so  human  outcry,  then  1 
knew  I  was  in  Beckenham ;  for  then  I  felt  rather  than 
saw  that  the  great  rough  heads  of  the  navvies  were 
bowing  low,  that  tears  were  rolling  down  their  cheeks  ; 
then  I  heard  the  motherless  girl  who  sat  next  me 
crying.  Then,  like  rain  upon  the  thirsty  earth, 
seemed  the  speaker's  earnest  pleading  :  ^'  Oh,  shall 
not  we  the  rather  reverse  the  plea,  and  cry  out  of  the 
great  need  of  our  own  hearts,  "  Come  to  me  and 
never  leave  me,  Lord  Jesus,  for  I  am  a  sinner  lost 
and  undone  without  Thee  !  " 

•Jf  ^  -Jf  *  *  -H- 

It  SO  fell  out  that  I  never  visited  Beckenham 
from  that,  never-to-be-forgotten  evening  until  early 
in  1885. 

Everything  was  as  changed  as  myself.  I  went 
alone.  The  railway  carried  me  over  such  of  the  level 
fields  as  yet  remain  below  the  hills  on  which  stands 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  past  the  gardens  of  innumer- 
able villa  residences. 

I  alighted  at  a  large  station  in  the  centre  of  a 
wealthy  and  populous  suburban  town,  where  the 
only  thing  I  could  recognise  was  the  very  tall  spire 
of  the  old  church.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon ;  many 
carriages,    many    pretty    girls    charmingly    dressedi 
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many  lovely  babies  arrayed  in  spotless  creami- 
nesses  of  lace  and  cashmere,  and  reposing  in 
luxurious  wheeled  bassinets,  gave  the  place  a  par- 
ticularly well-to-do  aspect.  The  old  churchyard 
was  all  but  overshadowed  by  a  new  Town  Hall  of  the 
"  Queen  Anne  "  pattern,  glowing  with  red  brick,  next 
to  which  was  a  gorgeous  ''  Board  of  Works,"  and  an 
equally  grand  new  bank,  which  turned  the  corner  of  a 
flourishing  row  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  shops  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Parade." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  modern  smartness  I  found 
the  old  lych-gate  and  the  yew-trees  still  surviving, 
just  as  you  may  see  them  in  the  frontispiece  of  Miss 
Marsh's  little  book,  "A  Light  for  the  Line.''  But  the 
long  rows  of  navvies  in  their  white,  stiff-starched 
smocks — shown  also  in  that  frontispiece — who  had 
come  to  do  the  last  honours  to  their  comrade, 
Thomas  Ward,  were  all  gone.  I  went  through  the 
gate,  and  found  that  grave  of  his.  Alas  !  so  stained 
with  rain  drips  from  the  ycAV-trees  is  it,  and  so  fast 
is  the  stone  crumbling,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
made  out  the  noble  words ; 

"  Jesus  Christ  for  every  man." 

Beckenham  had  passed  into  other  hands.  It 
made  me  sad  to  see  this  memorial  so  neglected. 
The  church  was  open,  so  I  went  in  ;  it  was  full  of 
interest.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  deep  and  lofty  galleries  rising  one  above 
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the  other,  in  a  manner  shocking  to  the  lover  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  exceedingly  interesting  and  touch- 
ing to  those  whose  hearts  have  been  thrilled  with 
the  accounts  scattered  through  Miss  Marsh's  books 
of  hard  hearts  won  to  Christ  in  those  pews,  in  those 
galleries. 

This  was  the  passage  from  Miss  Marsh's  "A 
Light  for  the  Line  "  that  was  most  strongly  in  my 
mind  while  in  Beckenham  Church  :  "  So  warm  was 
the  navvies'  affection  for  Thomas  Ward's  memory^ 
that  on  the  night  following  his  death  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  as  I  told  them  his  last  words: 
*  Jesus  Christ  for  every  man.  Blessed,  blessed 
Jesus  !  *  We  believed  that  God  had  a  message  for 
them  all,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  in  the  death  of 
Thomas  W^ard,  and  earnestly  desired  that  not  one 
should  lose  his  share  of  the  blessing.'^ 

Accordingly,  they  were  all  invited  to  attend  the 
afternoon  service  in  Beckenham  Church,  previous  to 
the  burial.  The  aisles  and  many  of  the  pews  were 
crowded  with  rcen  dressed  in  white  clothes.  They 
joined  earnestly  in  the  responses,  and  some  were 
affected  to  tears  when,  at  the  close  of  the  third  collect 
for  the  afternoon  service,  a  hymn  was  sung  which 
seemed  almost  a  paraphrase  of  Thomas's  last  words, 
and  of  that  world-wide  Gospel  he  had  preached  from 
his  dying  bed : 

**  Salvation  !     Oh  the  joyful  sound  I 
'Tis  music  to  our  ears," 
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Mr.  Chalmers  (Miss  Marsh's  brother-in-law),  then 
Rector  of  Beckenham,  preached  a  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive sermon  on  "Devout  men  carried  Stephen 
to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over 
him." 

Within  the  chancel  rails  is  a  tablet  to  the  beloved 
memory  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site v/all  to  it  another  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  venerable 
father  of  the  great  and  good  woman  who  has  made 
Beckenham  a  household  name  wherever  the  English 
language  is  read  or  spoken. 

I  left  the  time-honoured  sanctuary,  and  went 
into  the  town  in  search  of  the  coffee-room  in  which 
I  had  heard  Miss  Marsh  speak  and  pray.  A  long 
shop^  full  of  the  newest  things  in  saddlery,  had  been 
run  out  from  it ;  although  a  few  genuine  old  houses 
still  remained  intact  among  the  hundreds  of  "  Tudor," 
"Jacobean,"  or  "Queen  Anne  "shops  and  villas.  A 
large  and  elegant  coffee-tavern,  however,  showed  that 
temperance  work  was  flourishing. 

Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  village — the  town  I 
mean — when  I  had  despaired  of  finding  any  one  Vvho 
remembered  Miss  Marsh,  I  espied,  standing  outside 
a  cottage,  an  elderly  man,  so  much  stiffened  by 
rheumatism  as  to  need  a  crutch.  I  felt  he  must  be 
an  old  inhabitant,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
Miss  Marsh.  "Aye!  that  he  did!  But  she'd  been 
gone  a  long  while."  We  had  a  little  talk  about  her, 
which  seemed  to  please  him  as  much  as  it  did  me. 
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"You  should  have  seen  her  coming  along  the  line  to 
we,"  he  said  warmly,  "  with  the  mud  and  slush  over 
the  top  of  her  shoes !  But  she  didn't  care  for  that, 
not  she !  I  come  along  with  the  navvies  when  they 
come  to  make  the  line.  Ah !  you  should  have  seen 
her  a  walking  along  up  the  line  !  And  they  were  a 
rough  lot  too,  but  they  took  to  her  ;  there's  none  of 
'em  as  'ud  have  hurt  her.  Not  they  !  They  liked  her 
too  much ! " 

This  was  the  impression  I  took  home  with  me ; 
the  tall  and  dignified  figure  of  that  devoted  woman 
going  up  the  half-made  line  in  all  weathers,  that  she 
might  take  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  those  home- 
less working  men  ;  going  again  and  again  until  she 
won  from  them  the  exclamation,  "  We  know  you 
cares  for  our  souls ! "  until  she  brought  many  and 
many  a  one  to  Christ,  until  she  was  able  to  show 
to  all  the  world  that  a  British  navvy  could  be  in  very 
deed  and  truth  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

*  *  ^  -jf  -jf  * 

Catherine  Marsh  is  the  youngest  child  of  most 
devoted  Christians.  Her  father  was  Dr.  William 
Marsh,  whose  memory  is  still  revered  as  an  earnest 
evangelical  clergyman  of  singular  beauty  and  purity 
of  life,  and  of  great  practical  benevolence  ;  her  mother 
was  all  that  the  wife  of  such  a  man  should  be,  a 
woman  of  winning  countenance  and  manners,  of  re- 
fined and  cultivated  mind,  with  warm  affections,  and  a 
sweet,  self-sacrificing  nature  that  made  her  the  centre 
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of  joy  in  her  home.  Best  of  all,  she  had  in  early  life 
entirely  devoted  herself  to  her  Redeemer's  service. 

She  had  heard  of  William  Marsh,  and  of  his 
youthful  consecration,  before  they  met.  When  they 
met  it  was  but  natural  that  a  strong  attachment 
should  spring  up  between  them.  It  was  a  holy  and 
blessed  love  given  to  them  by  God,  which  grew  and 
gathered  strength  as  the  years  passed  on,  rooted 
in  their  firm  purpose  that  in  all  things  Christ  should 
have  the  pre-eminence. 

William  Marsh  was  a  curate  when  he  met  Miss 
Tilson,  and  as  the  son  and  heir  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Marsh,  he  was  welcomed  by  her  family, 
and  an  engagement  permitted.  But  after  it  had 
lasted  only  a  fev/  months,  Sir  Charles  suddenly  lost 
his  property,  and  Mrs.  Tilson  thought  it  right  to  break 
off  the  engagement. 

It  was  a  terrible  trial  to  both  the  young  people, 
yet  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  honour  due  to  parents  had 
they,  that  for  more  than  three  years  Maria  Tilson 
not  only  never  exchanged  a  letter  with  her  lover,  but 
even  thought  it  her  duty  to  deny  herself  the  comfort 
of  hearing  from  their  common  friends  of  William 
Marsh's  welfare ;  while  he,  as  honourably^  never 
attempted  the  slightest  renewal  of  the  intercourse. 
For  three  long  years,  therefore,  they  could  only 
meet  in  spirit  "in  the  sanctuary  of  the  presence  of 
their  God." 

At  length  they  had  their  reward.     The  mother's 
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heart  was  so  deeply  touched  by  her  daughter's 
submission,  that  during  her  last,  long  illness  she 
freely  consented  to  the  marriage.  Nor  was  that  all ; 
before  she  died  there  came  from  that  mother^s  lips 
the  sweet  testimony  that  her  child's  conduct  had  so 
convinced  her  of  the  reality  and  power  of  religion, 
that  she  had  herself  sought  and  found  like  pre- 
cious faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  was  indeed  worth 
waiting  for. 

After  her  marriage  to  one  whom  Mr.  Simeon, 
of  Cambridge,  describes  as  "  that  loveliest  and  most 
heavenly-minded  of  men,"  her  character  grew  and 
expanded  most  beautifully ;  her  faith  became  more 
simple,  her  hope  more  assured,  her  charity  the  steady 
flame  which  Divine  love  kindles,  and  her  confidence 
in  her  Saviour  more  entire. 

Charles  Kingsley  has  left  us  a  charming  portrait 
of  Dr.  Marsh,  which  will  not  only  show  us  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  but  among  what  influences 
his  children  grew  up. 

"  I  recollect  him  now.  A  man  who  had  been 
peculiarly  graceful  and  handsome ;  tall,  delicate- 
featured,  with  the  air  noble  of  the  old  regime ;  with 
a  voice  and  manner  full  of  suavity,  even  to  tender- 
ness, which  you  felt  to  be  sincere  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  voice  and  the  honesty  of  the  eye. 
Belonging  to  the  old  evangelical  school,  to  which 
all  later  schools  owe  their  vitality,  he  seemed  to  me 
no  bigot,  but  ready  to  welcome,  or  at  least  patiently 
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to  hear,  novel  thoughts  which  did  not  interfere  with 
fundamental  truth.  He  belonged  in  thought,  as 
well  as  in  manner,  to  a  class  of  ministers  which  is 
growing,  alas !  more  rare  among  us ;  he  fulfilled 
rather  my  notion  of  what  the  purest  German  evan- 
gelical of  the  last  century  must  have  been  like,  those 
who,  with  Spener  and  Franke,  re-awakened  vital 
Christianity  among  a  dry  and  dead  generation,  given 
up  to  the  letter  of  Lutheranism  and  forgetful  of  its 
spirit.  In  his  goodness  there  was  no  severity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  gentle  benignity,  which  made  his  presence 
always  a  source  of  happiness  to  his  relatives  and 
friends." 

Dr.  Marsh  was  vicar  of  the  small  rural  living  of 
Basildon  when  he  married,  but  not  long  afterwards  he 
removed  to  St.  Peter's,  Colchester,  where  he  resided 
for  fifteen  years,  and  where  his  ministry  was  very 
richly  blessed.  It  was  at  Colchester  that  Catherine 
was  born. 

The  home-life  of  this  family  was  singularly  bright 
and  happy.  We  get  many  a  glimpse  of  its  cheerful, 
busy  piety  in  the  "  Memoir  of  Dr.  Marsh,"  which 
his  daughter  Catherine  published,  and  also  In  **  Home 
Light,"  a  little  volume  containing  a  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Marsh  and  a  number  of  her  letters. 

The  children  at  a  very  early  age  followed  the 
example  of  their  parents.  "My  dear  children," 
writes  Mrs.  Marsh  from  Colchester,  "are  going  on 
delightfully ;  they  spend  all  their  pocket-money  on 
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the  poor."  Catherine  was  "  the  baby."  Her  mother 
generally  writes  of  her  as  "  Little  C,"  and  to  her  as 
*'  my  tenderly  beloved  little  child,"  or  "  my  most 
precious  little  child." 

*' Little  C.  is  amusing  herself  with  a  pen,"  is  about 
the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  future  authoress  of 
"  Hedley  Vicars,"'  and  "  English  Hearts  and  English 
Hands."     It  is  certainly  characteristic. 

Catherine  Marsh  seems  to  have  taken  to  her 
pen  when  quite  young ;  like  three  out  of  the  four 
heroines  of  this  volume,  and,  indeed,  in  common  with 
most  clever  girls  and  boys,  she  had  a  trick  of  writing 
verses — vigorous  verses  too. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  which  were  written  inside  the 
cover  of  her  French  exercise-book  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  child.  They  give  a  good  idea  of  the  happiness 
of  her  young  days. 

"Happy  my  infancy  v/as  and  gay, 
Sunny  and  bright  as  mornings  in  May ; 
When  my  sweet  sisters  and  brothers  played 
With  '  the  baby '  in  the  chestnut  shade, 
Or  sauntered  in  summer  in  the  woods, 
Lighting  our  fire,  and  bringing  our  goods 
For  the  wondrous  charms  of  a  gipsy  tea, 
By  spreading  oak  and  sycamore  tree." 

But  the  children,  even  "  the  baby,"  grew  up,  and 
not  long  after  they  had  again  moved,  this  time  to  the 
crowded  town  of  Birmingham,  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon 
them.     The  dear  mother  was  taken. 
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"  Sweet  mother !  '*  Catherine  Marsh  goes  on  in 
the  little  poem  just  quoted  from  her  "  Memory's 
Pictures  "— 

"  Sweet  mother  !  all  these  are  fled,  and  we 
Have  lost  our  childhood  in  losing  thee." 

That  loss  created  indeed  what  Dr.  Marsh  called  a 
''  tremendous  vacuum ; "  he  adds,  however,  "  my 
beloved  children  do  all  in  their  power  to  comfort  me, 
and  try  to  conceal  their  own  anguish." 

The  whole  family  was  remarkable  for  very  strong 
affection,  and  although  the  elder  branches  married 
and  left  the  old  home,  their  love  for  it  and  for  the 
father  who  was  its  glory  never  diminished.  Cathe- 
rine, the  youngest,  however,  devoted  herself  to  her 
father  with  all  the  strength  of  her  loving  nature. 
Both  in  her  memoir  of  him  and  in  her  little  verses 
her  father  is  shown  to  the  world  as  the  centre  of  her 
earthly  life,  her  guide  and  companion  to  the.  better 
land. 

About  seven  years  after  his  wife's  death  he 
suffered  severely  from  cataract,  and  for  a  time  quite 
lost  his  sight.  Catherine  vv^as  a  most  tender  nurse 
to  him  during  that  time.  For  many  nights  he 
could  only  obtain  even  the  short  relief  of  an  hour's 
sleep  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  a 
low  voice.  The  New  Testament  was  read  through 
from  beginning  to  end. 

"  What  can  we  do  nov/  our  book  is  finished  ?  "  his 
daughter  asked.     To  which  he  replied  with  character- 
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istic  playfulness  :  «  Send  for  a  second  volume."  She 
relates  how 

"  He  said  one  weary  day 

When  he  was  faint  and  blind, 
*Thy  gentle  arm  shall  be  my  stay, 
And  there  my  rest  I'll  find.'  " 

And  how  her  very  heart  was  choked  with  tears,  and 
that  she  felt  that  if  before  her  there  lay  the  choice 
of  a  long,  bright  life,  or  the  soothing  of  his  blindness 
and  pain  : 

"  With  all  their  sadness,  I  would  rather 
Have  these  still  hours  with  thee,  my  father." 

Happily  she  was  spared  the  painful  choice,  for  an 
operation  he  underwent  was  successful,  and  sight  was 
restored. 

But  Catherine  Marsh  is  so  distinctly  to  the  public 
Miss  Marsh  of  Beckenham,  that  we  must  not  ling-er 
to  trace  her  useful^  busy  early  life  as  a  clergyman's 
daughter  at  Birmingham  and  then  at  Leamington. 

When  1 85 1  arrived  Dr.  Marsh  had  already  long 
passed  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  his  charge 
at  Leamington  had  become  too  much  for  him. 

His  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  F.  Chalmers,  who  had  just 
been  presented  to  the  living  of  Beckenham,  begged 
Dr.  Marsh,  most  affectionately,  to  come  to  Becken- 
ham and  make  a  home  in  its  Rectory.  He  did  so, 
and  of  course  Miss  Marsh  went  with  him.  They 
were  welcomed  with  the  greatest  rejoicing,  and  at 
once  joined  in    the  rector's  many  schemes   for  the 
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good  of  the  neighbourhood  with  their  accustomed 
energy  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  summer  of  1853  that 
Miss  Marsh  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  religious 
public,  to  stand  out  in  all  her  striking  individuality. 

It  is  in  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands " 
that  Miss  Marsh  of  Beckenham  lives  and  will  live  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  Here,  quite  unconsciously,  in 
recording  what  she  felt  to  be  God's  work,  she  has 
drawn  her  own  portrait  to  the  life,  while  in  her 
father's  memoir  she  has  most  conscientiously  hidden 
herself;  although  even  when  she  was  quite  young 
the  true  incidents  related  in  her  little  books,  "  The 
Golden  Chain  "  and  "  The  Rift  in  the  Cloud,''  which 
we  dare  not  stay  to  describe,  show  the  power  she  has 
always  possessed  of  knowing  how  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  very  various  minds.  Another  beautiful  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  when  she  was  still  in  her  teens, 
and  is  told  in  "Dreamlight  from  Heaven." 

If  genuine  human  feeling  can  be  put  into  a  book, 
that  feeling  can  never  grow  old.  The  author  dies,  the 
book  itself  is  pushed  aside  and  buried  under  huge 
heaps  of  new  publications,  but  unearth  it,  and  there 
you  will  find  the  emotion  still  alive,  still  throbbing  as 
vigorously  as  when  it  was  first  put  on  paper. 

All  Miss  Marsh's  books  are  instinct  with 
genuine  feeling  ;  but  few  records  in  our  language  are 
fuller  of  this  strong  vitality  than  her  "  English  Hearts 
and  English  Hands."  Happily  we  have  not  to 
unearth  it,  for  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  popular ;  its 
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thirty  years  have  not  dimmed  its  brightness  ;  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  living  books  of  its  class. 

The  crowd  of  rough  navvies  with  their  tumultuous 
joys  and  sorrows,  their  struggles  for  goodness,  their 
sudden  falls,  all  surging  round  the  grand  woman  who 
alone  could  control  them,  who  alone  could  love  and 
admire  them,  and  draw  out  their  best  qualities,  live 
in  these  wonderful  pages ;  we  cannot  say  they  live 
over  again,  for  they  have  never  ceased  to  pulsate  with 
strong  and  genuine  emotion. 

It  was  early  in  1853  that  nearly  three  thousand 
navvies  invaded  the  quiet  woods  on  the  Sydenham 
hills  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  the  great 
pleasure  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  villages 
around  soon  swarmed  with  excavators  ;  two  hundred 
went  over  to  Beckenham  to  lodge,  and  most  of  the 
good  people  of  the  neighbourhood  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  prove  very  troublesome  lodgers.  Pro- 
bably Catherine  Marsh  may  have  thought  so  too,  but 
whatever  her  forebodings,  she  at  once  determined  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  these  rough  new-comers  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so. 

In  those  days  no  one  had  discovered  the  navvy's 
good  qualities  :  with  his  heavy  boots  clogged  with 
clay,  his  earth-coloured  clothes  and  his  habit  of 
going  about  in  gangs,  the  stranger  navvy  was  a 
person  few  people  cared  to  have  much  to  do  with 
before  Miss  Marsh  showed  the  way  to  his  heart. 

The  two  hundred  navvies  had  not  been   long  at 
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Beckenham  before  Miss  Marsh  went  out  one  spring 
Sunday  evening  about  seven  o'clock  on  her  first 
voyage  of  discovery. 

Several  of  the .  men  were  lodging  in  a  cottage 
belonging  to  a  family  she  had  formerly  visited  during 
the  illness  of  one  of  its  members ;  so  she  went,  not 
without  trembling  doubtless,  and  asked  after  her  late 
patient. 

A  tall  strong  man  in  a  fustian  jacket,  who  had 
opened  the  door  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  his 
face  to  be  seen,  replied  gruffly,  "  Harry  ain't  here  just 
now." 

*'  But  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him  if  I  wait  ?  I  will 
walk  in,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Miss  Marsh. 

"  Well,  you  can  if  you  like,  but  we're  a  lot  of 
rough  uns." 

Undeterred  by  the  surly  response,  she  went  in, 
saying  as  she  entered,  "  Would  you  get  me  a 
chair  ? " 

An  intelligent-looking  young  fellow  flew  forward, 
dusted  a  chair  with  the  tail  of  another  man's  coat  and 
placed  it  near  the  table.  Miss  Marsh  asked  them  if 
they  had  been  to  church.  They  said  they  had  never 
thought  of  it.  So  she  told  them  how  the  morning's 
sermon  had  been  about  a  brave,  good  doctor  who 
had  recently  died. 

Some  of  the  men  had  known  him  and  had  been 
helped  by  him.  When  the  little  story  was  ended  the 
young  man  who  had  dusted  the  chair  with  another 
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man's  coat  said,  "  Well,  ma'am,  it's  a  beautiful  story, 
but  in  a  measure  it  passes  by  me,  because  I  don't 
believe  the  Bible.  I  read  in  the  Bible  that  God  is 
a  God  of  love,  and  yet  that  He  has  prepared  for 
all  eternity  a  place  of  torment  for  us  poor,  pitiful 
creatures." 

"In  my  Bible,"  Miss  Marsh  replied,  "  I  have  never 
read  anything  of  the  sort ; "  and  then  she  went  on 
to  show  them  that  in  spite  of  their  hard  thoughts, 
it  was  still  eternally  true  that  God  is  Lov^e. 

She  spoke  earnestly  for  some  time,  telling  them 
that  God  SO  loved  the  World  that  He  gave  His 
Son,  all  for  one  purpose,  **  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  is  lost.  He  is  drawing  nigh.  He  is  come  to 
you  now,"  she  ended  ;  "  He  is  speaking  these  words  of 
His  own  by  my  feeble  lips.  Are  you  willing  to  let 
Him  save  you  ?  " 

"  I  am,  I  ^am,"  the  young  man  said  with  fervour, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  hers.  '^  I  never  thought  of 
Him  before  but  as  an  angry  God  ;  you  make  Him 
out  a  Friendy 

"  Shall  I  pray  with  you  }  "  asked  Miss  Marsh. 

**  I  should  like  it.  But  this  man,"  pointing 
to  one  behind  him,  '*  never  opens  his  mouth  but  to 
swear." 

"  But  he  will  open  it  to  pray  now.  Will  you  not, 
my  friend  ?  "  . 

"  Yes." 

And    as    they   all   knelt   together,    their    voices 
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followed  hers,  and  two  or  three  sobs  burst  from 
those  strong  men. 

From  this  beginning  sprang  up  those  wonderful 
Cottage  Bible  Readings  the  story  of  which  has 
delighted  so  many  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  set  so  many  of  them  working  for  the 
good  of  their  neighbours. 

"  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands  "  has  proved 
a  most  inspiring  book  ;  it  has  been  the  pioneer  of 
innumerable  efforts  to  reach  the  working  classes. 
Many  are  the  well-known  workers  whom  Miss 
Marsh's  steady  faith  and  loving  resolute  perseverance 
that  refuses  to  be  discouraged,  have  been  the  means 
of  raising  up. 

She  believed  in  the  Gospel.  She  believed  too 
that  it  was  the  very  Christ  of  that  Gospel  that  her 
Beckenham  navvies  needed.  According  to  her  faith 
so  it  was  to  her. 

Her  portraits  of  the  navvies  are  drawn  with  a 
most  vigorous  but  a   most  loving  touch.     Here,   for 

instance    is  "  John  H .      His  fair  face,    straight 

features,  and  almost  white  hair,  were  eminently 
Saxon,  and  he  himself  the  wildest  piece  of  nature  I 
had  then  seen."  He  doesn't  go  to  church,  won't  hear 
of  such  a  thing.  But  she  gets  him  to  take  a  little 
Testament,  and  soon  we  see  him  sitting  down  on  the 
doorstep  twirling  it  round  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  exclaiming,  "  Now,  ain't  it  a  rare  beauty  ? 
I'll  cover  it  with  a  slice  off  my  best  red  choker  !  " 
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Miss  Marsh  had  all  sorts  of  womanly  ways  for 
getting  at  these  rough  fellows.  When  she  was  going 
away  from  home  she  wrote  notes  in  large  printing 
characters  to  them,  asking  them  to  attend  church 
regularly,  and  the  next  Sunday  morning  the  middle 
aisle  was  full. of  clean  stiff  white  smocks.     She  asked 

John  H if  he  had  received  her  letter  1    "  A  letter, 

a  letter  for  me ! "  shouted  the  laddie  with  the  lint- 
white  locks  ;  "  all  the  way  from  where  you  w^ent ! 
Well,  the  postman  did  bring  me  one,  and  I  said 
*  'Tain't  for  me.  Nobody  cares  to  write  to  me  ;  so  I 
sent  it  back.  But  Til  go  and  pull  the  post-office 
about  their  ears  if  they  don't  give  it  me  back 
again!'" 

Very  stirring  are  some  of  the  scenes  in  that 
record.  Navvies,  even  under  her  influence,  were 
sometimes  but  navvies  still.  Angry  words  and  furious 
blows  followed  too  often  upon  the  most  generous 
kindness.  Paget,  one  of  her  most  hopeful  men,  told 
her  on  an  evening  that  was  both  Sunday  and  New 
Year's  Day  that  if  '^Long  George"  came  to  the  meet- 
ing he  should  order  him  out.  The  whole  scene  is 
graphically  described,  but  too  long  for  our  space. 
Miss  Marsh  pleaded  first  with  one  and  then  went  to 
the  other,  and  separately  each  one  could  not  let  her 
"go  home  sorry  ;  "  but  when  after  much  difficulty  she 
brought  them  face  to  face  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  up,  there  came  such  loud  talking  that  she  feared  a 
%ht  would  ensue.     Fists  were  raised  and  shaken  in 
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each  other's  faces,  the  men  were  growing  more  and 
more  furious,  and  their  threats  louder  and  louder, 
when  Miss  Marsh  glided  in  between  the  two  navvies 
with; 

"Oh,  Paget!  oh,  George!  We  must  have  no  more. 
Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  that  the  God  of  peace 
would  prove  Himself  stronger  than  the  devil.  At  first," 
she  says,  "  I  knelt  alone,  but  soon  heard  the  two  men 
suddenly  fall  on  their  knees  ;  and  when  we  rose  up 
the  tears  were  rolling  down  Paget's  cheeks." 

** After  that  prayer,"  he  cried,  "I'll  forgive  him 
from  my  heart  out." 

But  still  George  would  not  yield.  Miss  Marsh 
pleaded  desperately  with  him.  He  stood  irresolute, 
but  sullen. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  she  said  at  last. 

"That  I  will." 

"And  now,  Paget,  give  me  yours."  And  the  two 
huge,  rough  hands  met  in  hers. 

The  whole  book  is  so  teeming  with  living  interest 
that  it  is  hard  to  leave  any  of  it  unnoticed  ;  happily 
the  book  itself  is  very  cheap.  But  in  case  some  one 
who  reads  this  may  not  have  seen  Miss  Marsh's 
description  of  the  battle  of  Penge,  I  must  condense 
it  here. 

The  navvies  who  had  been  chosen  for  the  Army 
Works  Corps  were  massed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
before  they  were  sent  out  to  the  Crimean  War.  Six 
or  seven  hundred  of  theee  men  with  their  wages  in 
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iheir  pockets  were  kept  waiting  in  idleness  there  for 
several  days. 

Rather  fewer  than  a  hundred  of  these  men,  who 
were  lodging  at  Penge,  spent  a  night,  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  their  last  in 
England,  in  a  drunken  revel. 

The  next  afternoon  Miss  Marsh  and  her  sister 
drove  to  the  Crystal  Palace  gates  to  enquire  when  the 
embarkation  was  likely  to  take  place.  Two  of  the 
men  of  business  of  the  corps  hurried  to  the  carriage. 

"  Pray  drive  down  to  Penge  at  once,"  they  said. 
**  There's  a  fight  going  on  between  the  police  and 
some  of  our  m-en,  but  if  you  ask  them  they  will  go 
away  quietly,  drunk  or  sober."  The  ladies  drove  to 
Penge,  where  they  saw  two  policemen  who  had  been 
terribly  hurt,  and  seven  men  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  About  fifty  navvies,  all  more  or  less  in- 
toxicated, had  formed  a  ring  and  had  begun  boxing. 
The  police  had  interfered,  laying  about  them  with 
their  staves.  The  mob  had  been  roused  to  fury,  there 
had  been  a  fight.  At  the  moment  of  the  ladies* 
arrival  the  mob  had,  however,  dispersed ;  but  a  few 
minutes  later  a  great  crowd  of  navvies  poured  down 
the  hill  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace  gates  shouting, 

"  Down  with  the  police  !  Rescue  the  prisoners ! 
Punish  the  police  well !  " 

The  police  stood  their  ground  steadily,  but  were 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  yelling  crowd.  The  moment 
was  come.     The  ladies  drove  between  the  infuriated 
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men,  and  like  Nehemiah,  Miss  Marsh  "  prayed  to  the 
God  of  heaven."  Then,  turning  to  the  crowd  of  five 
hundred  furious  navvies,  many  of  whom  had  already 
upraised  missiles,  she  said, 

"  The  first  man  who  throws  a  stone  is  my  enemy. 
Go  back,  and  give  over,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
that  God  of  peace  of  whom  I  have  so  loved  to  speak 
with  you."     There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"  Do  you  go  away,  ma'am,"  then  some  of  them 
said.  "  We  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  anything  ;  but  it 
is  not  fair  to  hinder  us  paying  off  the  pleece." 

"  I  shall  not  go  away  till  you  are  gone,  if  I  stay 
here  till  midnight,"  returned  Miss  Marsh  firmly. 

"  We  don't  want  to  vex  you,"  said  two  or  three 
spokesmen,  "  but  we  will  set  our  mates  free." 

"  They  shall  be  free,"  exclaimed  Miss  Marsh,  who, 
with  the  navvies,  thought  "the  mates"  unjustly  made 
prisoners.  '^  If  there's  justice  in  England,  they  shall 
be  free  to  go  with  you  to  the  Crimea.  I  pledge 
myself  not  to  rest  till  it  is  done.  Will  you  trust 
me?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  short  conference 
between  the  leaders  was  followed  by  loud  shouts  of, 
"  Trust  ye  to  the  world's  end." 

"  Then  prove  it  by  going  back  within  the  Crystal 
Palace  gates." 

In  five  minutes  Miss  Marsh  was  left  alone  with 
the  police  and  the  prisoners. 

The  whole    of   Miss    Marsh's   treatment   of    her 
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navvies  showed  equal  resolution.  One  hardly  knows 
which  to  admire  the  more,  her  determination  or  her 
tenderness.  How  beautifully  both  are  united  in  the 
following : 

One  of  her  most  hopeful  men  having  been  accused 
by  his  mates  of  being  stingy,  the  one  charge  the 
navvy  dreads  above  everything,  had,  to  prove  the 
falseness  of  the  accusation,  treated  his  mates  and 
cleared  himself,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
his  clothes  to  do  so. 

When  he  came  to  his  sober  senses  again  he  was 
terribly  distressed.  Miss  Marsh  went  to  see  him. 
He  would  not  meet  her.  His  wife  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  come  down,  but  he  said, 

"Where's  the  good  of  being  pulled  up  to  be  better 
for  a  day  or  too,  only  to  go  down  the  lower  after- 
wards ?  " 

"Tell  him,"  said  Miss  Marsh,  "that  I  shall  stay 
here  until  he  comes." 

He  was  a  long  while  coming,  but  at  last  he  came 
with  slow,  unwilling  step. 

"  It  is  no  use  at  all ;  I've  sold  my  soul  to  the 
devil,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  But  he  shall  not  have  it ;  it  is  not  yours  to  sell. 
Jesus  Christ  has  bought  it  with  His  own  blood.  Oh, 
William,  I  must,  I  will  have  it  for  Jesus  Christ !  " 

She  could  say  no  more,  her  voice  failed  ;  but  the 
strong  man  bowed  his  head  on  the  table  and  wept 
like  a  child. 
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But  time,  or  at  least  my  very  limited  space,  would 
fail  to  tell  of  all  the  good  work  done  at  Beckenham, 
not  only  by  Miss  Marsh,  but  by  the  whole  of  the  large 
rectory  circle,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  lay  out  them- 
selves and  their  belongings  entirely  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  among  whom  the  cadets  at 
Addiscombe  College  were  not  forgotten. 

Many  an  officer  now  growing  grey  remembers 
with  affection  the  happy  Sundays  on  the  lawn  of 
Beckenham  Rectory,  when  the  youngsters  gathered 
around  the  venerable  Dr.  Marsh,  listening  with  rapt 
interest  to  his  words. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  being  young,"  said  one  of 
the  cadets,  as  he  lingered  for  another  smile  and  part- 
ing word,  "  when  one  sees  a  man  of  eighty  in  better 
spirits  than  the  j oiliest  of  us  .''  " 

Miss  Marsh  always  took  these  young  soldiers 
under  her  especial  care.  As  I  write  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  "  Hedley  Vicars,"  yellow,  and  stained 
with  twenty  years  of  India,  in  which  is  the  name 
of  one  of  those  young  officers  to  whom  it  was 
given  "  with  Catherine  Marsh's  kind  regards  and 
best  wishes." 

In  i860  Dr.  Marsh  was  induced,  by  many  con- 
siderations, to  accept  the  living  of  Beddington,  Surrey. 
His  daughter  continued  there  a  somewhat  similar  work 
to  that  carried  on  at  Beckenham,  only  instead  of 
navvies  there  were,  beside  the  villagers,  tanners  and 
workers  at  the  leather,  snuff,  and  paper  mills  that 
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had  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  pretty  river 
Wandle. 

Miss  Marsh's  meeting  in  the  tannery  presented  a 
remarkably  picturesque  scene,  and  these  services 
too  were  made  channels  of  great  blessing  to  very 
many. 

In  busy  work  and  in  devotedly  tending  the  declin- 
ing age  of  her  most  fondly  loved  father,  Catherine 
Marsh  spent  four  happy  years  at  Beddington,  and 
then  the  inevitable  end  came. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  long  watching,  his 
daughter  Catherine  printed  in  large  letters  to  catch 
his  failing  sight,  the  words,  "  A  pillow  for  my  heart's 
beloved."  "God  is  love."  (He  says)  **  I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love."  A  few  hours  after, 
when  the  window  had  been  thrown  open  and  the 
sunshine  was  streaming  in,  with  serene  dignity  he 
raised  his  hand  and  closed  his  own  eyes,  to  draw  the 
curtain  that  would  hide  earth  from  his  sight,  and 
leave  him  alone  with  his  Saviour. 

Very  deeply  did  Miss  Marsh  feel  the  loss  of  that 
father  from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  parted  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  his  wish  that  all  his  letters 
and  papers  should  be  hers,  she  now  occupied  herself 
in  writing  his  life,  *^  a  task,"  as  she  says  in  the  preface, 
"  at  once  most  painful  and  most  precious.'^  Whilst 
she  was  thus  occupied,  not  long  after  Dr.  Marsh 
was  called  hence,  a  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera  swept 
over  the  east  of  London,  and  her  heart,  ever  ready  to 
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respond  to  the  cry  of  the  needy  and  the  suffering^, 
impelled  her  to  seek  for  and  to  obtain  admission  to 
the  wards  for  cholera  patients. 

These  were  opened  in  the  London  Hospital,  White- 
chapel  Road,  where,  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day, 
during  the  four  months'  prevalence  of  cholera,  Miss 
Marsh  ministered  by  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  She  has  related  some  of  her  experiences  at 
this  time  in  a  little  book  called  *'  Death  and  Life  ;  or, 
Cholera  Wards  and  Convalescent  Homes,"  from  which 
I  give  the  following  touching  incident,  as  it  illustrates 
so  forcibly  her  simple  and  absolute  faith  that  God  will 
answer  prayer,  as  well  as  her  intense  human  sympathy 
with  suffering. 

After  a  graphic  description  of  the  wards,  and  of 
the  cholera-stricken  patients,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
chaplain,  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  and  other  helpers, 
she  goes  on  : 

"  A   young   man,    named    William    N ,    was 

suffering  very  severely,  though  he  firmly  suppressed 
all  sign  of  it,  his  rapidly  changing  colour  alone  be- 
traying it     *  You  are  in  great  pain,  I  fear.' 

"  *  Pain  ! '  he  said  ;  '  it  is  pain  ! ' 

"  The  next  day  the  glowing  face  was  reduced  to  a 
worn  and  ashy  paleness.  By  his  side  stood  a  young 
brother,  weeping  bitterly.  The  nurse  wisely  remon- 
strated with  him  : 

" '  You  won't  give  your  poor  brother  a  chance  if 
you  take  on  so.' 
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"  '  Oh,  he'll  die  !  he'll  die  ! '  sobbed  the  lad  ;  '  there 
is  no  chance  for  him.' 

"  '  You're  right,'  I  said,  *  there  is  no  "  chance  "  for 
him  ;  he  is  in  the  hand  of  Almighty  God.  But  the 
Son  of  God  has  said,  "  If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
touching  anything  on  earth,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. '  " 

"  *  I  never  heard  those  words  before.  Do  you 
think  He  would  keep  to  them,  now  t ' 

" '  Yes,  I  am  sure  He  would  be  as  good  as  His 
word ;  and  will  raise  your  brother  up  again  if  He 
can  see  it  to  be  best  for  him.  Come,  then  ;  if  you 
will  be  one  of  those  "  two,"  I  will  be  the  other.' 

"  '  No  !  would  ye  } '  and  the  young  face  brightened 
through  its  tears. 

"  So  we  pleaded  it  together,  as  we  stood  side  by 
side. 

"  The  next  day  William  had  a  faint  colour  in  his 
cheeks  again.  The  nurse  said  he  had  called  for  some 
beef-tea  soon  after  I  had  left,  saying,  '  We  must  give 
the  lady's  prayers  all  the  chance  we  can,  nurse,  or  it 
won't  be  fair  upon  her.'  She  noticed  that  he  *  took 
heart  again  from  that  moment.' 

"  On  the  following  Monday  he  met  me  in  the  en- 
trance-hall of  the  Hospital,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  that  young  brother,  in  great  joy  and  thankfulness 
for  his  spared  life.  Shaking  my  hand  heartily,  he 
said,  *  We  shall  never  doubt  now  about  God  being  as 
good  as  His  word.'  " 
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Only  those  who  have  heard  Miss  Marsh  speak  and 
pray  can  fully  understand  the  helpful  power  of  her 
presence  among  such  scenes  of  agony.  Her  work 
among  the  sufferers  was,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  sick  and  dying.  As  soon  as  patients  began  to 
recover  she  felt  very  strongly  the  need  of  getting 
them  away  from  the  terrible  hospital,  either  to  the 
fresh  country  or  to  the  sea-side. 

An  unasked  for  hundred  pounds  was  sent  to  her 
for  the  benefit  of  the  convalescents,  and  in  three  days 
Miss  Marsh  had  a  block  of  country  cottages  furnished 
and  ready  for  their  inmates'  use.  Great,  indeed,  was 
the  joy  of  the  poor  patients,  as,  amid  the  shouts  of  a 
large  crowd  of  sympathising  friends,  they  were  driven 
off  in  an  open  van  to  the  Essex  cottages,  "  instead  of," 
as  they  said  themselves,  "  going  in  the  dead  cart  to 
the  cemetery." 

The  cottages  were  so  great  a  success,  and  the 
sufferers  recovered  so  quickly,  that  Miss  Marsh  deter- 
mined to  make  a  Convalescent  Home  for  them  at 
Blackrock,  Brighton.  Happily,  the  cholera  dis- 
appeared, but  Blackrock  Home  still  continues  to 
receive  patients  from  the  poor  districts  of  London. 

Some  thousands  of  sufferers  have  enjoyed  that 
hospital  home,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
recoveries  have  been  both  rapid  and  complete.  The 
sea,  which  many  of  them  had  never  before  seen, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  some  of  the  patients. 
The  most  thoughtful  care  provides  not  only  for  the 
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actual  wants  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  inmates. 
And  when,  as  has  occasionally  happened,  patients 
have  been  sent  there  too  far  gone  for  cure,  all  that 
could  be  done  to  soothe  their  last  hours  has  been 
provided.  A  wife  or  mother,  a  husband  or  child, 
has  been  welcomed,  free  of  expense,  to  help  in 
nursing  and  watching  the  sufferer,  and  the  dying 
eyes  have  been,  in  most  cases,  led,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  rest  upon  a  living  Saviour  ;  and  in  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  one  after 
another  has  fallen  asleep. 

Another  important  work  arose  out  of  the  cholera 
epidemic.  Many  of  the  poor  dying  creatures  in  the 
London  Hospital  were  terribly  anxious  about  their 
children,  whom  they  were  leaving  without  protection. 
The  thought  of  their  children's  fate  was  too  often  the 
bitterest  part  of  their  most  bitter  pain.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?     How  could  they 

**  See  their  orphans,  and  not  dread  the  grave  ?" 

"  Who  is  to  take  care  of  my  children  ?  '"^  they  cried. 
And  Miss  Marsh  could  not  help  answering,  "  I  will ; 
I'll  take  care  of  them." 

In  this  way  seventy-seven  forlorn  little  beings 
were  committed  to  her  care. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Chalmers,  at  once  arranged  an 
orphanage  at  Beckenham  for  them,  in  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  house,  supplemented  by  an  iron  room. 

The  orphans  were  brought  up  as  much  as  possible 
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on  the  family  system.  The  boys  and  girls  were  taught 
to  help  each  other,  the  boys  doing  such  things  as 
cleaning  the  girls'  boots,  and  the  girls  mending  the 
boys'  socks  and  clothes.  "  The  sunshiny  happiness  of 
their  daily  life  in  the  Home,"  writes  Miss  Marsh  six 
years  after  its  establishment,  "  has  even  surpassed  our 
hopes." 

But  "sunshiny  happiness  "  is  one  of  Miss  Marsh's 
peculiarities,  added  to  which  she  has  the  gift  of  in- 
fusing a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  happiness 
into  others. 

When  Mr.  Chalmers  left  Beckenham  for  Noning- 
ton,  the  orphanage  was  removed  there.  By  that  time 
several  of  the  children  had  been  placed  out  in  service; 
and  as  it  was  not  intended  to  add  to  the  number,  the 
iron  house,  which  had  been  only  a  part  of  the  Becken- 
ham establishment,  was  large  enough,  and  this  was 
re-erected  in  the  grounds  of  Nonington  Rectory  until 
by  degrees  all  the  orphans  were  provided  for. 

5fi  ^  5i<  5fC  JJC 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  began  this  sketch  that  I 
was  again  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Marsh 
speak ;  but  so  it  has  been  ordered. 

More  than  this,  I  have  even  seen  her  the  centre  of 
love  and  reverence  in  a  sweet  home  where  the  sacred 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Divine  Master 
penetrates  each  simple  action  of  daily  life  through 
and  through. 

Since  her  father's  death,  Miss  Marsh  has  lived  with 
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one  of  her  nieces,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  now  the 
rector  of  a  Norfolk  parish.  When  I  saw  her  she  had 
just  returned  from  London,  where  she  had  been  say- 
ing farewell  and  giving  Testaments  to  many  hundreds 
of  our  soldiers  who  were  leaving  for  Egypt,  the  youth 
of  some  of  whom  had  quite  gone  to  her  heart. 

On  Easter  Monday,  1885,  a  large  tea  party  was 
given  by  her  to  about  two  hundred  farm  labourers, 
and  here  I  again  heard  Miss  Marsh  address  an 
audience.  Years  had  told  in  some  measure  even  on 
her,  but  her  heart  seemed  as  young  as  ever ;  she  was 
still  as  striking  an  individuality  as  in  the  old  navvy 
day.  Rows  and  rows  of  weather-beaten  faces  turned 
to  her  as  if  spellbound  as  to  them  also  she  told  in 
that  way  that  is  so  quite  her  own,  how  *'  God  so  loved 
the  world." 

A  story  of  a  navvy's  happy  death  I  will  try  to  give 
you  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  graphic 
power  of  Miss  Marsh's  own  narrative. 

"  Many  years  after  I  had  left  Beckenham,"  she  said, 
"I  returned  one  day  for  a  visit.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  rectory  door  my  sister  said  to  me  :  '  One  of  your 
old  navvies  is  dying  of  consumption,  and  wants  to  see 
you.^  I  went  off  at  once.  When  I  entered  the  room 
I  exclaimed  : 

" '  Oh,  James  Green,  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you 
again  !     But  so  sorry  to  find  you  so  ill.'' 

"'There,-'  cried  the  man,  'there!  I  knew  you'd 
know  my  name  !     I  said  you  would  !  ^ 
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"  *  Of  course !  I  remember  all  about  you  ;'  and  so  I 
did,  for  this  was  the  man  who  had  walked  forty  miles 
to  Beckenham,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
prayed  for  by  name ;  and  when  he  heard,  from  the 
corner  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  that  it  was 
perfectly  true,  his  heart  seemed  melted  with  gratitude. 

"  In  a  few.  minutes  I  found  that  James  was  not 
happy.  *  I  can't  understand  it,  and  I  can^t  see  how 
God  lets  this  be ;  here  am  I,  a  skilled  workman,  and 
getting  on  well  and  making  my  wife  happy,  struck 
down  for  death,  while  there's  a  lot  of  old  people  in 
workhouses,  and  such-like,  no  comfort  to  themselves 
and  a  burden  to  others,  that  go  living  on,  whilst  here's 
an  end  of  all  my  happiness  ;  can  that  be  right  ?  * 

"' But,  James,*  I  said,  Ms  it  an  end  of  all  your 
happiness  }^ 

"'Well,'  he  replied  rather  sadly,  *it  might  be 
different  if  I  was  quite  sure  I  was  going  to  heaven ; 
but  I  am  not.  Though  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow  like 
some,  but  now  and  again  I  have  taken  a  drop  too 
much,  and  /  know  that's  sin ;  and  I  haven't  gone  to 
church  regular,  or  kept  Sunday  as  I  should,  and  / 
know  that's  sin."* 

"  I  spoke  of  Christ's  death  for  us,  and  read  i  John  i. : 
'  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,'  when  he  stopped  me  short  by  saying, 

« *  That'll  do.' 

"  Thinking  he  felt  tired,  I  only  said,  *  Then  good- 
bye, James ;  I  will  come  again  as  soon  as  I  can,'  and 
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left  him.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  I  could 
not  walk  so  far,  a  young  friend,  an  Addiscombe 
cadet,  went  to  enquire  for  James  for  me.  He 
brought  word  that  James  wanted  me  to  go  as  soon 
as  possible  on  Monday,  adding  that  he  said  he  *  had 
a  secret  that  I  must  hear  before  any  one  else ;  but,' 
put  in  my  friend,  *  it  is  a  very  open  secret,  for  it  is 
flashing  all  over  his  face.' 

"  And  so  it  was  ;  his  worn  features  were  shining 
with  joy  when  I  saw  him  the  next  morning.  '  I  told 
you  that  would  do,-*  was  his  greeting,  '  and  it  did' 

"  *  Oh,  James,  I  thought  you  meant  I  had  read 
enough.' 

" '  Now,  did  you  ? '  said  he  ;  *  no,  no,  I  meant  this  : 
if  God  is  faithful  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  that^s  a  great 
thing ;  hwijiist,  that's  more  wonderful  still,  and  means 
He'll  do  it  at  once  ;  for  no  honourable  man  even  would 
delay  to  do  a  justice,  how  much  more  God  !  Then  I 
thought,  how  is  it  that  He  is  just  to  forgive  me  my 
sins  ?  and  I  remembered  you  told  me  that  Christ  had 
paid  the  price,  so  It  wouldn^t  be  just  to  want  It  paid 
twice  over.  So  now  I  am  quite  happy,  and  not  afraid 
to  die.' 

"  After  that  he  used  to  tell  all  who  came  to  see 
him  of  the  way  to  have  their  sins  forgiven.  Then  his 
dying  night  came,  and  his  wife  and  sister  were  watch- 
ing beside  him,  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  *  What's  that  beautiful  light  In  the  corner  }  Why, 
there's  mother  in  it — dear  mother,  who  died  blessing 
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me  when  I  was  but  seven  year  old.  Dear  mother, 
how  pretty  she  looks  !  Yes,  I'll  come  to  you,  mother  ;  * 
then  after  a  moment's  pause,  ^  I  don't  see  mother's 
light  now,  but  there^s  another  more  beautiful,  and  I 
see  a  face ;  it's  as  innocent  as  a  babe's,  and  yet  it's  like 
God.  Why,  it's  the  Lord  Jesus.  Oh,  blessed  Saviour, 
how  kind  to  come  for  me !  Yes,  Fm  ready  to  go  with 
you,'  and  leaning  back  on  his  pillow  he  went  away." 

This  narrative  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Marsh  can  use  a  text  of  Scripture  ;  but 
no  written  words  can  possibly  convey  to  those  who 
have  not  heard  her  speak  what  a  text — a  well-known 
text  that  has  become  to  us,  perhaps,  like  a  much  used 
coin,  with  the  impression  on  it  all  but  worn  smooth — 
can  become.  The  Divine  image  and  superscription  grow 
firm  and  clear  once  more,  and  the  pure  gold  shines 
as  if  "  fire  new  from  the  mint "  of  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  only  when  addressing  an  eager  and 
crowded  audience  that  she  shows  this  gift  in  handling 
the  Word  of  Life,  but  always  ;  a  text  from  her  lips, 
whenever  heard,  is  a  power  indeed. 

Is  not  this  a  power  which  even  ordinary  Christians 
may  cultivate  in  themselves,  and  which  would  doubt- 
less be  the  possession  of  many  if  only  they  had  the 
same  absolute  faith  in  the  words  they  utter  ? 

Long  may  Miss  Marsh  be  spared  to  make  the 
Divine  Message  so  clear  and  plain. 

{Our  Portrait  is  from  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry,  Loftdon.) 
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BETWEEN  the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment and  the  Strand  there  stands,  raised  on 
arches,  a  tall  row  of  fine  houses  well  known  to 
Londoners  as  Adelphi  Terrace.  From  this  terrace 
there  is  a  view  unique  in  all  the  world.  Let  us  enter 
No.  2,  the  Mother  House  or  Centre  of  the  London 
Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission,  and  go  upstairs 
to  one  of  the  top  rooms,  just  opposite  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  there  look  out  of  an  open  window. 

We  will  suppose  it  is  a  fine  clear  day  in  summer. 
Below  us,  beyond  the  garden,  is  the  great  crow^ded 
Thames,  stretching  in  a  noble  bend  from  Lambeth 
Palace  to  where  far  down  stream  it  is  lost  to  sight  near 
Cannon  Street  Bridge.  How  full  of  life  it  is!  There 
is  a  fascination  about  the  scene  that  rivets  one  to  the 
window !  There  to  the  right  is  the  huge  railway  bridge 
and  station  of  Charing  Cross,  with  its  many  trains  and 
its  white  sun-lighted  vapour.  Then  there  are  the 
towers  of  Westminster  beyond  ;  the  great  sweep  of 
river  and  gardens  and  Surrey  shore  ;  the  Temple,  St. 
Paul's,  the  aggressive  roof  of  Cannon  Street  Station, 
the  City,  the  bridges  ;  the  swift  steam-boats  darting 
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by  the  slow  barges,  the  never-ceasing  play  of  rippling 
water,  the  constant  traffic  on  the  broad  Embankment; 
far  off  on  the  distant  hills  is  the  dim  outline  of  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  and  in  the  extreme  east  the  turrets  of 
the  Tower.  One  might  spend  an  hour  there,  and  not 
be  weary  of  that  marvellous  scene. 

But  we  must  leave  the  window,  and  just  glance 
through  the  house.  Is  it  Friday  ?  Then  there  are 
Bible-women  coming  and  going.  Is  it  Tuesday? 
Then  the  stairs  and  large  upper  room  are  filled  with 
Bible-nurses  bringing  in  their  empty  bags  and  taking 
out  others  full  of  medical  stores  for  the  poor  people 
among  whom  they  work. 

Here  there  is  a  cupboard  full  of  Bibles  or  parts  of 
Bibles.  Portions  at  one  penny,  and  Family  Bibles 
running  as  high  as  thirty  shillings,  all  to  be  paid  for  a 
penny  at  a  time.  Look  at  that  large-print  two-shil- 
ling Bible,  the  greatest  favourite  of  all — the  Bible- 
woman  will  have  to  call  twenty-four  times  at  the 
buyer's  house  before  it  is  all  paid  for.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  that  time  buyer  and  seller  will  be  fast 
friends.  In  the  year  1884  the  Bible-women  sold 
nearly  twelve  thousand  Bibles  or  parts  of  Bibles,  and 
all  were  paid  for  in  pennies.  Find  the  value  one 
single  text  may  be  to  one  single  soul,  multiply  by  all 
the  texts  in  the  Bible,  then  multiply  the  Bible  by 
twelve  thousand,  add  to  this  the  personal  influence 
of  an  earnest  Christian  woman,  and  when  you  have 
finished   this    sum   you    may   be    able   to    arrive   at 
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some  faint  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Bible-women's 
work. 

Near  this  Bible-cupboard  is  a  store-room,  in  which 
an  enthusiastic  housekeeper  would  positively  revel. 
There  are  presses  full  of  endless  packages  of  oatmeal, 
sugar,  cereal  food,  lint,  cotton-wool,  lotions,  oil-silk, 
and  the  tins  in  which  the  nurses  carry  the  cooked 
food.  On  the  mantelpiece  is  the  neatest  possible 
little  machine  for  rolling  bandages.  There  are 
presses  full  of  garments,  new  and  old,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  numberless  little  new  bundles  waiting  for 
numberless  little  new  babies,  men's  suits,  women's 
clothes,  children's  clothes.  Nurses  and  Bible-women 
are  always  taking  them  out  to  those  who  need  thenj 
so  dreadfully,  and  kind  people  are  always  sending 
others  in. 

Downstairs  in  the  large  council-room  a  few  ladies 
are  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Mission.  You  see 
they  form  a  little  group  around  one  lady  who  is 
reading  reports  aloud  to  them.  On  the  wall  above 
the  reader's  chair  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  foundress, 
the  late  Mrs.  Ranyard,  and  the  kindly,  penetrating 
eyes  of  that  motherly  face  still  look  down  lovingly 
on  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  good  work  she  began. 

Invisible  persons  like  ourselves  may  gaze  at  that 
picture  \Wthout  distr.rbing  any  one. 

The  portrait  was  taken  late  in  Mrs.  Ranyard's 
life,  but  it  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  She  was 
extremely  kind  and  extremely  firm.     You  see  both 
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qualities  in  the  keen,  deep-set  eyes,  that  seem  to 
judge  and  weigh  and  penetrate,  but  never  pierce ;  in 
the  shrewd,  almost  humorous  expression  of  the 
mouth ;  in  the  pleasant  smile.  How  beloved  that 
face  v/as  in  life,  and  how  tenderly  regretted  now  I 
Those  who  worked  with  her  can  scarcely  yet  say 
calmly,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  was  like,  but  I 
have  her  in  my  heart !  Oh,  she  was  kind — kind — 
kind  !  She  was  unique,  there  was  never  any  one  like 
her!" 

These  are  the  sort  of  answers,  spoken  with  tears 
welling  up  in  the  eyes,  that  tell  more  than  words 
how  much  she  is  missed,  when  one  tries  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  woman  Mrs.  Ranyard  was. 

^  -K-  -H-  -x-  * 

Ellen  Henrietta  White — this  was  Mrs.  Ranyard's 
maiden  name — was  born  at  Nine  Elms  in  1809,  and  was 
the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  those  days  Nine  Elms  was  a  comparatively  quiet 
river-side  place.  Now  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  a 
gigantic  goods-station.  Ellen  White's  parents  were 
both  of  them  most  excellent  people,  but  very  dis- 
similar in  character.  The  father  was  an  excep- 
tionally kind  and  gentle  man,  the  mother  kind  also, 
but  a  most  rigid  maintainer  of  discipline.  Both  were 
very  energetic  in  their  different  ways,  and  their  many 
children  took  after  both  of  them. 

Mr.  White  was  a  prosperous  business  man,  and 
he  and  his  wife  looked  well  to  the  education  of  their 
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children,  giving  them  such  culture  as  was  then  to  be 
had,  but  training  them  with  especial  care  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism." 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Ellen  White  early  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  books  and  art,  and  a  passionate 
longing  for  bringing  out  the  best  of  what  she  felt 
was  in  her.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  still  remember 
her  as  "the  good  elder  sister,"  and  "good"  not  only 
in  the  way  of  kindness,  although  she  was  always 
their  comforter  in  their  troubles,  but  as  their  inspirer, 
their  helper  in  their  strivings  after  ^knowledge,,  and  in 
the  development  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  powers. 

Beyond,  however,  this  vague  striving  after  self- 
improvement,  Ellen  White  does  not  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  any  definite  idea  of  giving  herself  up  to 
any  particular  form  of  usefulness.  When  she  was 
sixteen  or  thereabout,  in  1826,  the  future  of  her 
coming  life  had  thrown  no  shadow  upon  her.  Then 
one  of  those  epoch-making  events  that  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  chronology  of  a  life 
took  place. 

She  has  left  but  few  notes  of  her  history  behind 
her,  but  this  event  she  has  recorded  at  some  length. 
It  shall  be  given  in  her  own  words.     It  is  headed  : — 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  MY  LIFE-WORK. 

"My  mission  history  begins  when,  as  a  girl  of 
^ixteen^  I   was   taken   by   my   parents  to   a   Bible- 
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meeting  at  Wan  stead.  We  were  to  stay  with  the 
family  who  entertained  the  speakers,  in  which  there 
were  several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth 
Saunders,  was  at  this  time  about  to  part  with  a  dear 
friend,  to  whom  she  owed  her  conversion.  They  had 
been  next-door  neighbours,  and  when  this  dear 
friend  had  left  for  Manchester,  Elizabeth,  a  gentle 
and  loving  soul,  felt  that  she  should  stand  alone  in 
her  family,  who  were  at  that  time  unconverted.  Her 
heart  seemed  half-broken,  and  I  remember  that  an 
elder  friend  tried  to  comfort  her  with  these  lines : 

God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done, 
But  thou  wouldst  do  thyself  if  thou  couldst  see 
The  end  of  all  things  here  as  well  as  He.' 

"I  felt  much  for  their  sorrow,  and  so  did  my 
mother,  and  she  entreated  Mrs.  Saunders  to  let 
Elizabeth  return  home  with  us  for  a  little  change. 
The  two  friends  had  been  the  '  evangelists '  of  their 
village,  and  the  one  left  behind  was  in  delicate  health 
and  low  spirits.  Her  parents  thought  she  had 
exerted  herself  too  much,  and  it  was  understood 
that  she  was  to  come  to  us  for  rest.  There  was, 
however,  no  rest  for  her  but  in  bringing  souls  to 
Jesus. 

"One  morning  I  sat  at  a  table  drawing  [until 
her  life's  end  Ellen  White  never  lost  her  love  for 
drav/ing  and  painting  ;  but  art  schools  where  girls 
could    study    were    unknown    in    those     pre- South 
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Kensingtonian  times,  so  the  poor  things  had  to  do 
the  best  they  could  without  them,  and  that  best  was 
not  very  much  after  all] ;  we  were  alone,  and  Elizabeth 
said  to  me : 

'"Ellen,  dear,  have  you  ever  thought  what  you 
will  do  with  your  life  ? ' 

"  *  Do  with  my  life  ? '  I  answered  ;  *  well,  I  hope  I 
shall  go  on  cultivating  my  mind  and  my  faculties  ; 
that  is  all  I  have  thought  about  yet.' 

" '  Yes ;  but  have  you  thought  that  this  cultiva- 
tion is  to  enable  you  the  better  to  live  for  others,  not 
for  yourself,  and  that  you  must  live  to  do  something 
in  God's  service  ? ' 

"  *  Perhaps  you  mean  in  a  Sunday  school  ?  My 
mother  will  not  let  me  teach  there.  She  says  such 
work  is  only  for  converted  people,  and  I  am  not 
converted.  I  like  worldly  reading,  such  as  the 
Literary  Gazette,  and  Lord  Byron's  poetry  [Byron 
was  then  the  idol  of  nearly  everybody^  and  especially 
of  all  t\\Q:  young  bodies  and  minds],  and  I  wish  to  see 
more  of  the  world  before  I  leave  it,  especially  of  its 
books.' 

" '  Then  you  mean  to  leave  it  some  time  ?  I 
wonder  what,  my  dear,  you  know  about  the  Best 
of  Books  ?  do  you  love  your  Bible  at  all  ? ' 

" '  I  have  read  it  through  three  t'mes ;  I  seem  to 
know  all  about  it.  Yes,  certainly  I  love  it ;  but  one 
cannot  always  be  reading  one's  Bible.' 

"'I  suppose  you  never  have  thought  how  many 
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of  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the  streets  not  far  from 
you  have  no  Bible  to  read  ? ' 

"  I  answered,  '  No,  I  never  thought  of  that,  but  I 
liked  your  Bible  meeting  very  much  the  other  day  at 
Wanstead.' 

"  '  Would  you  like  to  leave  your  painting  this 
morning,  and  go  with  me  to  find  out  how  many  want 
a  Bible  ? ' 

'' '  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  anywhere  with  you, 
but  it  would  be  like  Sunday-school,  and  I  suppose  my 
mother  would  not  approve ;  and  she  may  also  say 
that  you  came  here  to  rest  yourself  from  all  you  do 
at  home.' 

"  This  dear  Elizabeth,  however,  had  set  her 
heart  on  the  exploring  walk,  and  she  obtained  my 
mother's  consent  under  protest,  I  remember,  for  she 
looked  anything  but  fit  for  the  exertion,  and  was 
made  to  take  ^gg  and  wine  as  a  fortifier  before  going 
out.  So  we  set  forth,  she  with  a  Bible  in  her  hand 
and  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  and  in  her  pocket  a  pencil 
and  a  little  book,  a  page  or  two  of  which  she  had 
been  ruling  in  squares  while  I  had  been  painting  by 
her  side.  Oh !  that  last  walk  in  her  lovely,  holy, 
gentle  life !  It  led  her  to  her  death,  but  me,  at  that 
unknown  cost,  to  life  eternal.  She  certainly  gave 
prudence  to  the  winds.  We  must  have  been  out 
three  hours,  and  we  found  the  people  in  thirty-five 
houses  on  that  day  without  a  Bible. 

"  I  cam.e  home,  having  seen  for  the  first  time  how 
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the  poor  live ;  their  ignorance,  their  dirt,  their  smells 
— for  we  went  upstairs  to  more  than  one  sick-room  ; 
and  I  heard  my  friend,  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
heard  before  (though  religiously  brought  up),  tell  the 
good  news  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  the  consumptive 
and  the  dying.  She  spoke  to  them,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  carried  the  message  home  to  me. 

''We  finished  our  walk  by  a  talk  with  an  old 
woman  in  a  filthy  shop,  who  sold  coals  and  greens, 
and  there  I  never  shall  forget  the  odour  ;  and  the 
old  woman  was  deaf  and  rude ;  but  we  actually 
turned  homewards  with  thirty-five  pence  in  our  bag, 
and  as  many  names  in  our  collecting  book,  and  as 
we  reached  our  gate  I  saw  that  Elizabeth  could 
scarcely  stand. 

"  She  asked  leave  to  go  up  to  her  room,  and  very 
much  to  my  mother's  chagrin  was  unable  to  come 
down  to  dinner.  She  was  too  tired  to  talk  any  more 
that  day,  and  I  remember  nothing  more  that  after- 
noon except  that  v/hen  I  went  to  bed  at  night  I  took  up 
my  Bible  to  read  my  usual  chapter  with  a  new  feeling 
for  it,  and  a  new  light  upon  it  from  all  I  had  seen 
and  heard  that  day,  and  I  thought  I  would  begin  the 
Book  over  again  for  Elizabeth's  sake  ;  and  as  I  read 
*  Let  there  be  light,'  from  that  hour  there  was  light 
upon  its  pages  never  seen  before,  for  my  hard  young 
heart  was  softened,  and  a  quiet  new  affection  drawn 
out  to  this  new  and  gentle  friend. 

*'  But  in  that  walk  we  had  both  taken  fever  :  mine 
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proved  to  be  bilious,  and  hers  turned  to  typhus,  and 
she  almost  immediately  returned  home.  Before  her 
departure,  which  was  to  me  a  great  sorrow,  she  said 
she  should  like  me  to  read  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn 
with  her,  twelve  pages  a  day,  to  which  I  gladly 
agreed  ;  but  by  the  time  I  had  finished  it,  my  new 
friend  and  teacher  was  on  earth  no  more. 

"  This  great  grief  fixed  my  resolves.  When  I 
recovered,  I  was  allowed,  to  my  own  surprise,  to  go 
again  to  the  poor  people,  explain  my  absence,  and 
once  more  collect  the  pence,  which,  when  they 
amounted  to  £6,  were  taken  into  the  Ladies'  Bible 
Committee  Meeting  at  Kennington,  of  which  my 
grandmother,  my  father's  mother,  was  at  that  time 
president. 

**  I  became  in  time  its  minute  secretary  and  cash 
secretary ;  always,  however,  retaining  the  charge  of 
my  own  district,  which  had  become  to  me  sacred 
ground,  and  always  gladly  finding  time  to  canvass 
other  districts  with  any  new  ladies  who  required 
help,  which  I  considered  was  the  duty  of  an  active 
secretary. 

"  I  remember  thinking  that  the  Bible-work  was 
the  one  work  to  which  I  had  been  called  by  God, 
and  to  which  I  must  keep  faithful  as  one  who  had 
been  '  baptised  for  the  dead.'  " 

Here  the  narrative  ends.  Ellen  White  was  six- 
teen when  this  crisis  of  her  life  took  place ;  she 
was  over  forty  before  she  wrote  "  The  Book  and  its 
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Story  ; "  and  forty-eight  before  what  was  indeed  to 
be  her  great  Hfe-work  was  revealed  to  her.  Remember 
this,  young  men  and  maidens,  who  are  bemoaning  the 
hard  fate  that  gives  you  so  little  success  at  nineteen. 
As  for  Ellen  White,  she  turned  as  if  by  a  spiritual 
instinct  towards  the  road,  far,  far  along  which,  and 
all  hidden  and  even  unsuspected  by  her,  lay  Ellen 
Ranyard's  Bible  Woman's  Mission. 

Many  circumstances  fostered  her  devotion  to  the 
Book.  She  became  intimate  with  a  large  circle  of 
earnest  cultivated  Christians,  among  them  a  man  most 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  Charles  Nice  Davies. 

Under  Mr.  Davies'  practical  teaching,  Ellen  White 
grew  more  and  more  to  enjoy  the  Bible,  and  devoted 
much  time  both  to  the  reading  of  the  Book  her- 
self, and  in  trying  to  get  others  to  do  so.  The  Book 
became  to  her  the  very  joy  of  her  heart ;  she  was 
eager  that  what  it  was  to  her  it  should  become  to 
others. 

Her  love  for  all  who  loved  the  Bible  grew  natur- 
ally with  her  growing  love  for  the  Sacred  Word  itself, 
and  her  loyalty  for  the  Bible  Society,  which  had  never 
flagged  since  the  death  of  her  "  dear  Elizabeth,"  be- 
came more  and  more  pronounced. 

Hers  was  indeed  a  noble,  broad-souled  nature. 
She  was  eminently  a  Catholic  Christian,  having 
wide  sympathies  with  all  who  love  and  serve  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  after-life  this  firm  grip  of  Bible   Society  prin- 
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ciples  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  her,  and  gave  its 
distinctive  feature  to  her  mission.  It  enabled  her  to 
work,  leaning  to  no  party,  but  simply  striving  to  lead 
souls  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Ellen 
White  had  a  great  love  for  history  and  archaeology, 
as  well  as  for  art  and  versification.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  Layard's  discoveries  aroused  this  faculty 
very  vigorously.  When  the  gigantic  forms  that  had 
so  long  guarded  the  buried  gateways  of  buried  palaces 
were  brought  to  England  and  set  up  in  our  own 
museums,  what  a  thrill  they  sent  through  those  who 
regarded  them  as  "  stones  crying  out,"  messengers 
from  God  sent  to  convince  an  unbelieving  age !  And 
few  were  more  thrilled  by  them  than  was  Ellen 
White. 

But  time  had  been  going  by.  Her  father  had  left 
the  suburbs  of  London  and  settled  at  Swanscombe, 
between  Gravesend  and  Dartford,  beside  a  wider, 
clearer  Thames  than  London's  water-way.  Ellen 
White,  always  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature,  did 
not  fail  to  render  due  homage  to  Father  Thames. 
He,  "  the  lake-like  river,"  comes  into  her  verses  as 
naturally  as  do  her  many  brothers  and  sisters  and  her 
parents.  Here,  at  Swanscombe,  in  a  happy,  pros- 
perous home,  the  large  family  grew  up,  and  gradually 
dispersed. 

Ellen,  the  good,  bright,  elder  sister,  wrote  little 
poems  about  their  marriages,  or  their  other  goings 
away.     She  had  a  very  happy  influence  over  them, 
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seeking  always  first  of  all  their  souls'  good,  leading 
them  to  love  God,  the  Bible,  Nature,  all  fair,  good 
things,  and  poetry,  especially  Wordsworth's. 

For  Wordsworth  she  had  an  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm. The  dream  of  her  life  was  to  see  him 
and  speak  to  him.  She  knew  a  large  part  of  his 
poems  by  heart,  and  what  is  more,  so  wrought  upon 
others  of  her  family,  that  they  too  learned  many  of 
them.  Years  afterwards  she  saw  the  great  master, 
and  conversed  with  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  Ellen  White  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  known  to  the  world.  She  followed  the 
example  of  other  members  of  her  family,  and  married 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ranyard  ;  but  unlike  the  others,  she  had 
no  need  to  leave  Swanscombe.     She  was,  she  says, 

"  To  a  cot  I  call  my  own, 
Transplanted  harp  and  all ; " 

yet  her  new  home  was  quite  close  to  her  parents' 
abode. 

She  was  very  busy  there  writing  verses  to  her 
children  as  they  came,  and  many  a  verse  of  touching 
sympathy  with  friends  departed.  Several  of  these 
poems  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  "  Leaves  from  Life,"  and  the  "  Border  Land, 
and  other  Poems."  She  was  already  holding  mothers' 
meetings  amongst  the  country  poor,  and  her  time  was 
filled  up  with  social  duties  and  the  education  of  her 
children.     It  was  not  till  1852  that  it  was  suggested 
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to  her  that  she  should  write  "The  Book  and  its 
Story." 

Some  time  before,  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  she  had 
given  the  world  a  few  of  her  experiences  as  a  Bible 
collector.  The  little  book  had  found  a  ready  sale 
and  many  readers.  The  jubilee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  approaching ;  Mrs. 
Ranyard  was  already  well  known  and  greatly  valued 
by  the  jubilee  secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  who 
suggested  to  her  that  she  should  write  a  jubilee 
volume,  telling  the  Story  of  the  Book  and  the  Story 
of  the  Society. 

The  task  involved  long  and  patient  labour  and 
much  reading  ;  but  it  was  one  for  which  she  was  very 
well  qualified  by  many  years  of  daily  study  and  of 
deepest  love  for  the  Book  itself.  She  at  length 
succeeded  in  putting  that  story  so  vividly  and  yet  so 
simply  before  her  readers  that  it  charmed  many  of 
them  like  a  romance. 

The  reading  of  "  The  Book  and  its  Story  "  marks  a 
new  era  in  many  a  life  now  growing  old,  but  young 
and  open  to  strong  impression  in  1853,  when  the 
Bible  Society  held  its  jubilee.  Thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  that  book  entered  to  go  no  more 
out  for  ever,  to  stay  there  a  beloved  and  honoured 
friend  of  the  family.     Its  circulation  was  enormous. 

This  literary  success,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  Mrs.  Ranyard's  life.  She 
hated  notoriety ;    any  sort   of  publicity  was   incon- 
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sistent  with  her  ideas  of  what  was  feminine.  So  for 
many  years  she  stayed  in  her  quiet  river-side  valley, 
quite  engrossed  with  her  womanly  cares,  her  books, 
babies,  and  Bible  collecting-,  the  guiding  of  her  house- 
hold,  and  the  comforting  of  her  ageing  parents. 

In  those  long  years,  hidden  away  from  all  except 
her  own  circle,  she  learned  in  her  own  dealings  with 
her  neighbours  what  a  Bible-woman's  work  should 
be;  in  those  long  years  God  was  training  her  day  by 
day  for  the  work  He  was  preparing  for  her.  Little 
she  knew  for  what  purpose  the  Divine  Instructor 
was  fitting  her.  But  as  maiden,  as  wife,  as  mother, 
ever  since  that  day  in  her  girlhood  when  she  and 
Elizabeth  Saunders  had  taken  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten walk,  Bible-work,  in  one  form  or  another,  but 
chiefly  and  continuously  in  making  penny  collections 
among  the  poor,  had  been  the  work  to  which  she 
felt  she  had  been  set  apart  ;  and  from  it  she  never 
swerved. 

At  length  there  came  a  time  when  she  and  her 
Mission  were  to  meet.  Her  boys  and  girls  were 
growing  up,  and  needed  a  better  education  than 
CQuld  be  obtained  for  them  in  the  country.  So  she 
and  her  husband  resolved  to  leave  their  quiet  home 
and  come  to  London. 

They  came ;  they  took  a  house  destined  to  be- 
come of  historic  interest  to  the  friends  of  a  then 
unthought-of  agency  for  good,  a  house  known  now 
to  many  thousands   by  its  mission  name,  "  Hunter 
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Street."  Little  she  thought,  when  she  first  wrote 
her  new  address,  what  it  would  one  day  grow  to 
mean. 

It  was  in  June,  1857,  that  Mrs.  Ranyard,  accom- 
panied by  a  retired  physician,  who  had  known  Lon- 
don well  during  his  early  practice,  ventured  to  take 
her  first  walk  in  the  terrible  Seven  Dials,  St.  Giles', 
a  locality  bad  enough  even  now,  in  spite  of  model 
blocks,  schools,  mission  halls,  and  new  streets,  but 
much  worse  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Ranyard  was  smit- 
ten with  horror.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
her  ovrn  description  of  the  dismal  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles'. 

"  An  oppressive,  fusty  smell  assails  us  as  we  pass 
along  by  the  old  clothes  shops.  The  dwellers  in  the 
cellars  beneath  the  shops  are  come  up  this  afternoon 
to  breathe  the  air,  the  hot  and  fetid  air.  The  streets 
are  filled  with  loiterers  and  loungers.  Lazy,  dirty 
women  are  exhibiting  to  one  another  some  article  of 
shabby  finery,  newly  revived,  w^hich  they  have  just 
bought.  We  search  in  vain  among  the  ragged,  sallow 
children  for  a  bright  face  or  a  clean  pinafore.  There 
is  not  a  true  child-face  among  them  all ;  nothing 
speaks  of  God  or  Nature  but  one  basket  of  flowers 
with  which  a  man  happens  to  be  turning  the  corner 
of  the  street. 

"  Some  of  the  dingy  windows  of  those  upper  floors 
are  open ;  and,  oh,  what  dirty,  haggard  forms  are 
peering  out.     Many  a  pane  is  stuffed  with  rags,  and 
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all  around  bespeaks  a  want  of  light  and  air  and 
water.  We  looked  up  the  dark  courts  and  alleys, 
which  had  poured  forth  those  squalid  children,  and 
which  link  the  seven  streets  together,  and  would  fain 
have  entered,  but  there  was  a  something  about  them 
which  seemed  to  say,  '  Seek  no  farther,  or  you  may 
never  return/" 

To  most  persons,  after  such  a  glimpse  of  low  Lon- 
don, the  most  pressing  question  would  be :  "  How 
do  these  dingy  swarms  of  human  beings  manage  to 
live  at  all  ? "  But  to  Mrs.  Ranyard's  mind  there 
occurred  what  was  to  her  a  still  more  urgent  inquiry : 
"  How  are  these  people  in  their  countless  courts  and 
alleys  supplied  with  the  Bible  ?  " 

She  went  to  iNIr.  M'Cree,  the  well-known  missionary 
of  St.  Giles',  and  from  him  she  heard  that  although, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thorold,  then  the  Rector  of  St.  Giles' 
(now  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Bible-woman's  Mission),  Bibles  could  be  had  by 
penny  subscriptions  at  the  church,  yet  only  the  decent 
poor  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

]\Irs.  Ranyard  felt  that  no  lady,  however  brave, 
could  be  of  use  among  those  sunken  people ;  but  guided 
by  her  own  experience  as  a  Bible  collector,  she  asked 
Mr.  i\rCree  if  he  knew  a  good,  poor  woman  who 
would  venture  with  a  bag  of  Bibles  into  every  room, 
as  a  paid  agent  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  who  would 
give  a  faithful  account  of  her  trust. 

For  all  these  long  years  Mrs.  Ranyard  had  been 
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in  training  for  the  mission  which  was  at  that  very 
moment  just  within  her  reach. 

Let  us  now  leave  Mrs.  Ranyard  for  a  few  minutes 
while  we  briefly  trace  the  steps  by  which  "  Marian 
B "  became  the  first  Bible-woman. 

Marian's  parents  were  in  a  tolerably  respectable 
position  when  she  was  born,  but  her  father  was  a 
drunkard,  broke  his  wife's  heart,  and  gradually  sank 
until  he  and  his  two  daughters  were  reduced  to 
dwell  in  a  low  lodging-house  in  St.  Giles'.  He, 
however,  soon  died,  leaving  Marian  and  her  little 
five-year  old  sister  to  get  on  the  best  they  could. 
The  poor  young  things  had  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
fearful  vice,  but,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  they  escaped 
uninjured,  although  many  a  night  they  had  to  spend 
on  the  stairs  or  the  doorsteps  to  avoid  the  scenes 
that  were  within. 

An  old  man,  a  fellow-lodger,  kind-hearted,  although 
an  atheist,  took  pity  on  Marian,  and  taught  her  to 
write  a  little,  but  told  her  never  to  read  the  Bible. 
"  It  is  full  of  lies,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  you  hav^e 
only  to  look  round  you  in  St.  Giles'  to  see  there  is 
no  God." 

But  Marian  had  a  hungry  little  mind  ;  she 
managed  to  pick  up  reading  and  knitting  by  con- 
tinual gazing  in  at  shop-windows.  She  never  went 
to  any  sort  of  school,  and  at  eighteen  married  a  man 
as  poor  as  herself  When  they  went  to  church  to  be 
married  she  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  he 
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had  no  coat.  Her  husband,  however,  poor  as  he  was, 
v/as  sober,  and  from  that  time  she  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  a  "home,"  although  that  home  was  humble 
indeed. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1853,  four  years  before 
Mrs.  Ranyard  heard  of  her,  Marian  was  passing 
through  the  streets  when  it  came  on  to  pour  with 
rain.  She  took  shelter  in  an  alley  that  led  up  to 
the  little  Mission  Hall  in  Dudley  Street,  where  Mr. 
M'Cree  was  then  preaching.  Hearing  a  voice,  Marian 
went  in  to  listen.  The  address  was  nearly  ended  ; 
but  some  verses  quoted  from  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews 
touched  Marian's  heart.  She  knew  that  the  book 
always  used  in  mission  halls  was  the  Bible,  and  that 
those  words  must  be  in  the  Bible. 

When  the  address  was  over,  the  preacher 
announced  that  a  lending  library  had  just  been 
formed,  and  that  on  the  following  evening  books 
would  be  lent  to  the  poor.  This  was  good  news  for 
Marian.  She  was  at  the  hall  early,  and  was  the  first 
applicant.  She  had  intended  to  borrow  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  which  was  then  creating  an  enormous 
interest  in  every  class  of  society,  but  a  strong  im- 
pulse that  she  could  not  resist  impelled  her  to  ask 
for  a  Bible  instead.  It  was  as  if  she  had  heard  a 
voice  whispering  to  her,  "  Do  not  borrow  Uncle  Tom, 
borrow  a  Bible."     So  she  asked  for  one. 

"  A  Bible  !  "  exclaimed  the  missionary  ;  "  we  did 
not  mean  to  lend  Bibles  ;  but  wait,  I  will  fetch  you 
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one.  It  is  a  token  for  good  that  the  Book  of  God, 
the  Best  of  Books,  should  be  the  first  one  asked  for, 
"ind  lent  from  this  place." 

He  brought  her  the  Bible,  and  asked  if  he  should 
call  and  read  a  chapter  with  her.  She  said  respect- 
fully, "  No,  sir,  thank  you  ;  we  are  very  quiet  folk, 
my  husband  might  not  like  it ;  I  will  take  the  book 
and  read  it  for  myself" 

In  the  letter  Mr.  ]\rCree  had  in  his  pocket  when 
Mrs.  Ranyard  spoke  to  him,  Marian  had  written  : 
"I  asked  you  to  lend  me  a  Bible;  you  knew  not  my 
name  or  residence,  yet  with  cheerful  kindness  you 
complied  with  that  request ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  brought  a  Bible  into  my  home.  That 
Bible  I  still  retain  ;  of  its  influence  over  me  none  but 
its  great  Author  can  be  aware  ;  nor  of  the  slow  but 
certain  means  by  which  its  precious  truths  have  been 
revealed  to  my  hitherto  benighted  soul." 

Marian  was  then  eking  out  Ker  husband's  little 
earnings  by  cutting  fire-papers,  or  moulding  wax- 
flowers,  or  making  bags  for  silversmiths,  but  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  work,  she  found  she  had  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  that  she  could  spare,  and  in  that  letter 
which  was  in  Mr.  M'Cree^s  pocket  when  Mrs. 
Ranyard  spoke  to  him,  she  had  told  him  that  she 
had  received  such  mercy  from  God  that  she  had 
devoted  every  moment  of  her  life  to  prove  her 
gratitude.  "  I  have  thought  over  many  plans,"  she 
wrote,  "all  of  which  I  have  dismissed  but  one,  Avhich 
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IS  for  me  perfectly  practicable ;  and  it  is  to  ask  your 
co-operation  in  it  that  I  presume  to  address  you. 

"  During  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  utterly 
friendless  condition  of  many  poor  outcasts,  the 
plight  of  their  persons  and  clothing  proving  their 
need  of  a  female  hand.  Now  I  wish  to  dedicate  the 
time  I  have  to  spare  not  so  much  to  the  decent  poor, 
who  have  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  to  the  lost  and  degraded  of  my  own  sex. 
No  matter  how  degraded  she  may  be,  it  will  be 
enough  for  me  that  she  require  my  aid,  such  as 
washing  her,  and  repairing  her  garments." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  long  letter  which 
the  missionary  read  to  Mrs.  Ranyard.  He  said  it 
was  perfectly  genuine,  and  "  like  the  writer  when  you 
knew  her." 

Mrs.  Ranyard  was  convinced  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  person  she  sought,  and  that  if  she  could  carry 
the  message  from  God  to  every  door,  opportunities  of 
many  forms  of  usefulness  might  arise.  She  made  an 
offer  to  Marian,  and  Marian  accepted  it  with  delight. 
She  wrote  : 

'•'  I  believe  that  grace  that  was  able  to  subdue  my 
own  heart  will  never  leave  me  in  my  effort  to  pour 
into  the  hearts  of  others  that  blessed  Message.  I  am 
myself  too  strong  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Almighty 
God  to  dare  to  doubt  in  any  case  the  mercy  which 
broke  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  in  me." 
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To  penetrate  the  dens  of  Soho  and  Seven  Dials, 
not  to  gi\^e  away  tickets  for  bread  and  coals,  but  to 
ask  people  to  pay  for  Bibles  at  a  penny  a  week,  would 
have  seemed  a  most  visionary  scheme  to  many  good 
Christians  had  they  been  told  of  it.  But  they  were 
not  told  of  it.  Very  little  was  said  to  any  one  about 
the  attempt  until  its  success  more  than  justified  its 
seeming  audacity. 

It  was  indeed  terrible  work  ;  but  it  was  also  most 
blessed.  Marian,  although  she  had  lived  in  St.  Giles' 
for  thirty-three  years,  soon  found  that  its  hidden 
recesses  were  unknown  to  her.  Even  she,  used  as 
she  w^as  to  the  neighbourhood,  was  surprised  at  the 
state  of  things  she  discovered  by  her  room  to  room 
visits.  Some  of  her  earliest  visits  were  to  courts 
where  no  one  so  much  as  professed  to  get  an  honest 
living,  where  every  one  was  "  tarred  with  the  same 
brush,"  and  a  very  black  brush  too ;  where  dwellings 
were  worse  than  the  cow-houses  of  these  days,  with  a 
heap  of  filthy  straw  for  a  bed  ;  where  hare  and  rabbit 
skins  were  kept  until  the  stench  of  them  bred  fever ; 
where  one  pump  or  tap,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
water,  had  to  serve  the  whole  court. 

Yet  into  these  places  the  Bible-woman  went ; 
often  repulsed,  it  is  true,  but  more  frequently 
treated  with  respect ;  for  the  lowest,  although  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Book,  had  a  notion  it  was 
something  intended  to  do  people  good.  One 
"lady   with  lettuces"  even  went  so  far  as  to  make 
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a  curtsey  to  Marian  for  the  sake  of  the  Book  she 
carried. 

In  only  one  court  was  she  badly  treated,  when  a 
bucket  of  filth  was  emptied  on  her  from  an  upper  win- 
dow. This  at  once  made  nearly  the  whole  population 
her  friends.  One  woman  took  her  in  and  wiped  her 
bonnet,  and  another  brought  water  to  wash  her  face^ 
and  were  afterwards  among  her  warmest  protectors. 

But  how  about  the  actual  sale  ?  Were  any  Bibles 
sold  after  all  ?  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  seventy 
Bible  subscribers  were  on  the  books.  The  taste  then 
was  for  small  copies  with  gilt  edges.  Now  it  is  for 
the  large  print  two-shilling  Bible.  Under  the  circum- 
stances seventy  subscribers  was  certainly  a  much 
larger  number  than  Mrs.  Ranyard's  most  sanguine 
hopes  had  anticipated. 

This  result  of  the  first  month's  work  cheered  Mrs. 
Ranyard  exceedingly.  She  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  missing  link  between  the  very  lowest 
of  our  people  and  our  upper  classes  had  been  found  ; 
she  began  to  suspect  that  the  Bible-woman  was  that 
missing  link. 

Much  knowledge  as  to  how  the  poor  live  was 
secured  by  Marianas  visits,  which  were  daily  reported 
to  Mrs.  Ranyard  ;  "  but,"  says  Mrs.  Ranyard,  "  that 
was  not  the  first  aim.  The  enterprise  was  under- 
taken only  with  a  deep  sense  that  the  Message  from 
God  should  be  carried  to  every  member  of  the  human 
fam*ly." 
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Before  the  end  of  her  second  month's  visiting, 
Marian  gave  her  now  historical  tea-party  to  eight 
women  who  were  her  most  punctual  subscribers. 
Some  were  buyers  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  some 
sellers  of  watercresses,  fruit,  fish,  or  flowers  ;  but  all 
had  bad  husbands.  Marian  had  chairs  for  five  of 
them ;  the  rest  sat  on  the  side  of  her  bed.  She  was 
not  extravagant  in  providing  for  them,  one  ounce 
of  tea,  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  quartern  loaf  being  all  that  was  required. 
They  all  brought  their  new  Bibles  with  them.  Marian 
talked  to  them,  simply  telling  them  what  that  Book 
had  done  for  her ;  and  that  that  was  the  reason  she 
was  so  glad  to  bring  it  to  them. 

It  was  a  simple  entertainment,  but  they  were  all 
encouraged  to  talk  about  themselves,  and  so  when 
they  parted  they  all  declared  they  had  never  spent 
such  a  happy  evening  before.  As  for  Marian  her- 
self, she  declared  that  every  week's  work  seemed 
happier  and  happier. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  weeks  she  had  sold  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Bibles  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Testaments,  and  mostly  to  those  who  would  not  have 
bought  them  from  any  one  else.  She  generally  made 
friends  of  her  subscribers,  so  that  she  now  found  a 
welcome  in  over  two  hundred  rooms. 

Mrs.  Ranyard  and  her  one  Bible-woman  soon  found 
out  that  many  things  besides  Bibles  were  needed. 
They   sold    for   a   halfpenny   a   printed   recipe  of  a 
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"  nourishing  soup  that  could  be  made  for  sixpence," 
and  they  lent  a  saucepan  to  make  it  in.  They  started 
a  clothing  club  and  a  sewing  meeting  ;  they  thought 
and  planned  for  individual  cases  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Thus,  little  by  little,  there  grew  up  a  Domestic  as  well 
as  a  Bible  mission. 

In  the  simplest  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Sword 
of  the  Spirit,  and  with  intense  womanly  sympathy, 
joined  to  great  sagacity  and  strong  common  sense, 
Airs.  Ranyard  gradually  worked  her  way.  The  means 
she  used  for  getting  at  the  objects  of  her  loving  care 
were  singularly  well  adapted  for  their  work,  and  the 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  after  a  few  months  of 
trial,  Mrs.  Ranyard,  who  was  then  editing  a  periodical 
called  "  The  Book  and  its  INIission,"  ventured  to 
describe  her  St.  Giles'  work  in  its  pages. 

Many  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  "Marian"  tried 
to  help  were  Irish;  and  an  Irish  friend,  one  of  the 
readers  of  J\Irs.  Ranyard's  little  magazine,  was  so 
deeply  interested  by  the  account  oi  this  poor  woman's 
devotion  to  her  Irish,  that  she  sent,  unasked,  a  dona- 
tion of  ;^5.  This  was  the  first  private  donation  to  funds 
that  have  by  this  time  amounted  to  very  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  The  Bible  Society  had,  however, 
given  help  before. 

Mrs.  Ranyard  had  a  wonderfully  graphic  and 
earnest  way  of  describing  the  scenes  among  which 
Marian  worked.  A  large  circle  of  readers  soon 
became  intensely  interested  in  her  doings.     Here  and 
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there  those  who  had  long  grieved  over  the  dark 
places  of  London  began  to  ask,  Why  not  multiply 
"  Marians  "  ?  The  record  of  the  different  missions 
as  they  sprang  up  all  over  London  fills  by  this  time 
many  volumes, 

Mrs.  Ranyard  soon  found  it  advisable  to  entirely 
devote  her  magazine  to  furthering  her  mission.  She 
called  it  "  The  Missing  Link,"  meaning  by  that  term 
the  Bible-woman,  the  missing  link  between  the 
poorest  and  the  upper  classes. 

In  our  limited  space  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  this  constantly  growing  work  of 
which  Mrs.  Ranyard  was  for  twenty-two  years  the 
great  organising  brain  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  be- 
ginning with  one  Bible-woman,  there  were  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy  when  Mrs.  Ranyard  was  taken 
from  them,  and  that  these  women,  for  Bibles  and 
clothing,  had  received  from  the  very  poor  more  than 
;^ 1 30,000,  a  very  large  percentage  of  which  would 
inevitably  have  been  spent  in  drink  had  not  the  Bible 
and  Domestic  Mission  diverted  it  from  its  evil  course; 
for,  as  one  woman  told  Marian  when  she  was  col- 
lecting sixpences  for  cheap  beds,  "  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  those  sixpences  would  have  gone  for  gin," 
to  which  many  around  responded,  "  Ay,  that  they 
would  ! " 

The  "  Mothers'  Meeting,'^  now  a  recognised  part 
of  the  weekly  services  of  nearly  every  place  of 
worship,    grew    out   of  this  miission.     Who  can  tell 
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the  blessing  it  has  been  to  thousands  of  poor 
mothers  ? 

For  eleven  years  the  Bible-women  worked  on  alone, 
but  the  appalling  need  of  trained  imrses  for  the  sick 
poor  becoming  more  and  more  urgent,  the  Bible- 
woman  Nurse  was  added  to  the  Mission  Staff. 

Mrs.  Ranyard  had  to  set  about  training  her  nurses 
herself  Not  without  difficulty  did  she  procure  their 
admission  into  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of 
hospitals  ;  but  she  left  behind  her  when  she  was 
taken  home  about  eighty  nurses  who  attend  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes,  visiting  seven  thousand 
persons  in  the  course  of  a  year,  taking  with  them 
the  beef-tea  or  cereal  food  it  is  so  often  impossible 
for  the  patients  to  have  properly  cooked  in  their  own 
wretched  rooms. 

"  Oh,"  they  often  say,  "  Nurse  does  make  gruel 
so  nice  and  smooth  !  Not  lumpy  like  !  Made  with 
milk  too  ! " 

These  nurses  are  indeed  a  real  blessing.  Their  re- 
ports are  most  touching,  and,  alas !  most  terribly  true. 

]\Irs.  Ranyard  held  the  strings  of  the  whole  Mission 
in  her  own  hand.  "  I  give  you  a  good  long  line,"  she 
used  to  tell  her  people  with  her  pleasant  humorous 
smile,  '^  but  remember  I've  a  hook  at  the  end.  I  can 
always  pull  you  in."  But  while  perfectly  mistress  of 
the  situation,  she  had  the  most  profound  humility,  and 
was  willing  to  learn  from  the  humblest  worker. 

She  was  from  first  to  last  profoundly  impressed 
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with  the  everlasting  importance  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Her  industry  was  wonderful.  She  was  at  work 
by  four  or  five  in  the  morning  while  her  health  held 
out ;  and  even  during  her  last  illness  she  would  be 
awake  then,  reading  letters  from  the  Bible-women 
or  preparing  reports  for  her  Magazine.  Two  great 
sorrows  fell  upon  her  closing  life.  Her  girls,  each 
of  them,  when  they  reached  their  eighteenth  year, 
were  taken  from  her.  She  had  looked  forward  so 
much  to  their  help  and  sympathy  ;  their  young  lives 
opened  with  so  much  sweetness  and  promise  that, 
although  she  strove  to  resign  them  not  only  with 
patience  to  God's  will,  but,  as  the  elder,  Edith, 
said  to  her  just  before  she  died,  to  "  rejoice  in  it,'* 
the  repeated  blows  left  scars  upon  her  most  tender, 
motherly  heart  that  were  never  quite  healed. 

She  wrote  right  up  to  the  last.  The  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  j\Iuseum  vras  her  refuge.  Her 
early  love  for  Biblical  archeology  never  waned  ;  nor 
indeed  did  any  love  of  hers  ever  die  out.  She  had 
a  tenacity  of  grasp  for  a  person  or  a  principle  once 
held  that  was  indeed  stronger  than  death.  She  had 
a  great  diversity  of  gifts ;  the  most  precious  was 
her  strange  power  of  winniwg  affection,  and  that 
from  people  of  the  most  various  kinds.  She  was 
very  sweet  and  bright  and  witty  at  home ;  she  had 
the  hearts  of  all  her  workers  ;  her  sympathy,  her 
tact,  her  trust  in  them  were  wonderful,  but  no  one  took 
a  Uberty  with  her.     All  were  anxious  that  she  should 
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be  satisfied  and  thankful  when  she  was  so.  She  is 
"dear  Mrs.  Ranyard  "  still  to  all  who  survive. 

As  she  approached  her  threescore  years  and  ten, 
her  health  diid  strength  gradually  failed.  She  toiled 
on  still  "  amid  deepening  shadows,  amid  weariness^ 
dimness  of  eye,  and  failing  hand  in  the  severely  noble 
temper  of  Christian  humility,  unconscious  of  self," 
until  at  last  absolute  illness  forced  self-consciousness 
upon  her. 

In  the  February  of  1879,  her  seventieth  year, 
she  had  a  severe  bronchial  attack,  but  she  fought 
through  it  with  characteristic  resolution.  Her  friends 
and  she  herself  thought  she  was  recovering ;  she 
rose  and  seemed  cheerful ;  then  the  end  came  swiftly, 
and  her  busy  life  on  earth  was  over. 

Great  was  the  mourning  and  weeping  when  they 
carried  her  body  to  its  last  resting-place.  One  present 
writes  "  how  they  wept  for  her,  the  founder  of  Bible- 
women  to  the  poor  women  of  London  ;  the  friend 
who  had  gathered  alms  for  them,  gifts  of  money,  food 
and  raiment,  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit  ;  the  friend  who 
had  cared  for  them  in  their  sickness  and  sorrow,  who 
had  sent  nurses  to  them  in  their  own  homes,  the  friend 
who  had  cared  for  the  souls  of  their  poor  mothers, 
sent  God's  Word  to  them,  and  teachers  to  show  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  tell  them  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
Our  dear  Bible  teacher  is  dead.  Her  voice  is  hushed, 
her  pen  laid  aside,  her  loving  heart  still." 

But   her  work   lives — lives  and  grows.     Its  new 
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home  is  the  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  through  the 
windows  of  which  one  sees  Cleopatra^s  Needle  and 
the  great  crowded  bend  of  the  broad-water  of  Thames, 
and  under  the  title  of  "  Bible  Work "  (Cassell  and 
Company)  the  chronicles  of  the  Mission  are  still 
month  by  month  continued. 

{Pur  Portrait  is  from  a  Photograph  by  W.  and  A.  H.  Fry.  Brighton^ 
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Mrs.  Somerville. 


Young  people  are  generally  very  much  pleased  when 
they  can  induce  old  ones  to  tell  stories  of  their  early 
days  ;  for  the  old  people  remember  such  curious  events. 
In  looking  back  at  the  past,  they  seem  to  become 
children  again  ;  they  recollect  how  mischievous  they 
were,  and  what  scrapes  they  got  into.  For  a  while 
they  forget  to  give  advice,  or  point  the  moral  which 
adorns  their  tale. 

Some  old  people  enjoy  telling  these  stories  as 
much  as  the  young  ones  enjoy  listening,  and  some 
have  even  of  their  own  accord  written  down  tlieir 
recollections,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should 
come  after  them.  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  was  one  of  these. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  the  grown-up  lady,  was  a  great 
mathematician  and  philosopher.  She  was  exceedingly 
clever  and  accomplished ;  she  knew  a  great  number 
of  celebrated  persons  ;  and  she  was  very  observant, 
witty,  and  genial.  She  was  one  of  the  World's 
Workers,  because  by  her  writings  she  made  ignorant 
readers  understand  some  of  the  difficult  truths  of 
Science.  She  engaged  in  studies  which  before  her 
time  had  been  considered  quite  beyond  the  capacity 
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of  women,  and  yet  she  was  a  girl  at  a  time  when 
women  were  not  educated  as  they  are  now,  but  spent 
nearly  all  their  school  time  in  acquiring  useless 
accomplishments.  It  was  owing  entirely  to  her  own 
energy  and  industry  that  she  accomplished  what  she 
did.  Her  teachers  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
success. 

Mrs.  Somerville  lived  to  be  very  old.  She  was 
ninety-two  when  she  died.  During  the  last  years  of 
her  life  she  noted  down  some  of  her  recollections  from 
early  life  to  old  age,  and  after  her  death  portions  of 
these  were  published  by  her  daughter.  It  is  from 
these  recollections  that  we  le^rn  what  we  know  of  her 
history. 

When  speaking  of  her  childhood,  it  is  very 
amusing  to  find  how  very  clearly  Mrs.  Somerville 
remembered  her  own  feelings  and  doings  as  a  child. 
She  remembered  how  terrified  she  was  when  she 
had  to  go  to  bed  alone  in  a  dark  room  ;  how 
miserable  she  was  at  school,  "  perpetually  in  tears,-" 
and  how  her  schoolfellows  used  to  bathe  her  eyes  in 
order  that  the  stern  schoolmistress  might  not  know 
that  she  had  been  crying  ;  how  she  used  to  play  at 
ball  and  marbles,  and  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  a 
turkey-cock  which  belonged  to  a  friend  of  her  mother 
whom  she  used  to  visit.  In  old  age  she  could  picture 
to  herself  the  home  she  lived  in  as  a  girl  ;  the  delight- 
ful old  garden  in  which  she  used  to  wander  ;  the 
primitive    country   folk    who    peopled    her   youthful 
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world.  Indeed,  her  memory  was  so  good  that  her 
"  Personal  Recollections  "  make  a  good-sized  volume 
— one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  biography 
surely  that  ever  was  written. 

Into  the  details  of  that  biography  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  ;  but  a  brief  summary  may  be  given, 
and  it  will  be  found  full  of  encouragement  for  other 
workers. 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  born  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  at  Jedburgh,  about  forty  miles  south-east 
of  Edinburgh.  She  came  of  a  good  family ;  her 
father  ultimately  became  Admiral  Sir  William  Fair- 
fax ;  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  well-known  Yorkshire 
family,  to  which  belonged  the  great  Lord  Fairfax, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Parliament 
during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I. ;  and  her  mother 
was  a  Scottish  lady,  also  well  connected.  Neither  of 
her  parents  appears  to  have  been  very  intellectual, 
though  they  were  both  possessed  of  sterling  common 
sense  and  great  strength  of  character. 

Little  Mary  Fairfax  was  an  observant  child,  with 
an  intense  love  of  natural  objects.  She  cared  nothing 
for  dolls  and  toys,  like  other  children,  but  she  loved 
the  birds  and  the  flowers ;  she  was  always  eager  to  watch 
the  swallows  building  their  nests  in  the  spring,  or 
preparing  for  their  flight  in  the  autumn.  When  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  she  used  to  feed  her  feathered 
favourites,  and  open  the  windows  to  let  the  robins 
hop  in  and  pick  crumbs  on  the  breakfast-table.    When 
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her  father  was  at  home  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  garden,  cultivating  flowers, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  florist,  and  little  Mary  learnt 
from  him  how  to  lay  carnations,  prune  fruit  trees,  and 
distinguish  good  plants  from  worthless  ones. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  during  the  childhood 
of  his  daughter,  the  kind  father  was  away  at  sea,  and 
Mary  was  left  very  much  to  her  own  devices.  Money 
was  not  over  plentiful  in  the  household,  therefore 
strict  economy  had  to  be  observed.  During  the 
father's  absence,  the  mother,  with  her  two  children, 
lived  at  Burntisland,  a  small  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Fife.  The  house  in  which  they  dwelt  must  have  been 
a  charming  old-fashioned  residence.  It  was  covered 
with  moss  roses  in  front,  and  the  garden  was  of  a  good 
size,  and  stretched  down  to  some  black  rocks  which 
were  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
place  for  an  original  child  like  Mary  to  be  happy  in. 

Mary's  mother  taught  her  to  read^  and  also  to  say 
her  prayers  morning  and  evening ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  child's  education  was  much  neglected. 
The  Bible  was  the  chief  lesson-book,  and  Mary's 
mother  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible  ;  indeed, 
she  read  nothing  else,  excepting  some  sermons 
occasionally  and  the  newspaper.  A  very  curious 
circumstance,  showing  this  mother's  regard  for  the 
Bible,  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
her  talented  daughter.  Mrs.  Fairfax  v/as  exceed- 
ingly  afraid   of  thunder   and   lightning.     When  she 
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thought  a  storm  was  coming  on,  she  used  first  to 
take  the  steel  pins  out  of  her  cap,  then  retire  to  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  and  read  aloud  those  sublime 
poetical  descriptions  in  the  Psalms  which  speak 
of  storms,  &c.  ;  little  Mary  sitting  all  the  while  close 
by  her  side,  and  made  more  terrified  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  been  by  the  sonorous  lines.  If 
the  storm  increased,  Mrs.  Fairfax  would  have  the 
window  shutters  closed,  so  that  she  might  not  see 
the  flashes  of  lightning  ;  but  "  though  she  could  no 
longer  see  to  read,  she  still  kept  the  Bible  on  her 
knee  for  protection." 

That  the  religious  trust  (if  we  may  call  it  so) 
of  j\Irs.  Fairfax  was  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
character  was  also  shown  by  the  following  incident, 
narrated  by  her  daughter  :  One  sunny  day,  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  who  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  sea,  was 
induced  to  cross  the  Firth  in  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
certain  skipper  in  whom  she  had  great  confidence. 
A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  although  this  was  not 
noticeable  so  long  as  the  boat  was  near  the  shore, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  the  little  craft  began  to 
toss  and  roll.  On  perceiving  this,  Mrs.  Fairfax 
called  out  to  the  skipper,  "  George,  this  is  an  awful 
storm.  I  am  sure  we  are  in  great  danger ;  mind  how 
you  steer.  Remember,  I  trust  in  you."  He  laughed 
and  said,  "  Dinna  trust  in  me,  leddy ;  trust  in  God 
Almighty."  On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  in  perfect 
terror,  called  out,  "  Dear  me  !     Is  it  come  to  that  ? " 
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This  happy,  free  Hfe  of  childhood  lasted  till  Mary- 
was  nine  years  old.  Then  her  father  came  home 
from  sea,  was  shocked  to  find  her  so  ignorant,  and 
arranged  for  her  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
at  Musselburgh.  Here,  as  already  stated,  she  was 
very  miserable. 

Her  experiences  ought  to  be  told  in  her  own 
words.     She  says  : — 

"  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  school,  although 
perfectly  straight  and  well  made,  I  was  enclosed 
in  stiff  stays,  with  a  steel  busk  in  front,  while  above 
my  frock,  bands  drew  my  shoulders  back  till  the 
shoulder-blades  met.  Then  a  steel  rod,  with  a  semi- 
circle which  went  under  my  chin,  was  clasped  to  the 
steel  busk  in  my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state 
I  and  most  of  the  younger  girls  had  to  prepare  our 
lessons.  The  chief  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  learn 
by  heart  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  :  not  only 
to  spell  the  words,  give  their  parts  of  speech  and 
meaning,  but,  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  to  remember 
their  order  of  succession.  Besides,  I  had  to  learn 
the  first  principles  of  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
French  and  English  grammar.  The  method  of 
teaching  was  extremely  tedious  and  inefficient." 

People  who  object  to  the  thorough  educational 
training  which  girls  now  enjoy,  sometimes  speak 
as  if  in  the  old  days  girls  spent  the  whole  of  their 
school  time  in  enjoying  themselves,  and  learning 
what  would  fit  them  to  be  useful  women  and  good 
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wives  and  mothers.  If  we  judge  by  this  account 
which  Mrs.  Somerville  has  given,  the  school  girls  of 
former  times  had  their  trials,  while  the  results  ob- 
tained were  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Nor  must  we  imagine  that  Mrs.  Somerville  had 
an  experience  uncommon  in  those  days.  Miss 
Edgreworth  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  and  in  her  life  we  read  that,  being  sent  to  a 
certain  fashionable  establishment,  "  she  underwent 
all  the  usual  tortures  of  back-boards,  iron  collars 
and  dumbs,  and  also  (because  she  was  always  a  very 
tiny  person)  the  unusual  one  of  being  hung  by  the 
neck  to  draw  out  the  muscles  and  increase  the  growth 
— a  signal  failure  in  her  case." 

But  the  trying  ordeal  of  school-life  for  Mary 
only  lasted  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
returned  home,  but  she  was  woefully  ignorant. 
According  to  her  own  confession,  her  writing  was  as 
bad  as  possible.  When  called  upon  to  write  a  short 
reply  to  a  letter,  she  could  neither  compose  the 
answer  nor  spell  the  words.  Very  naturally,  her 
mother  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied.  She  said  that 
she  would  have  been  contented  if  Mary  had  only 
learnt  to  write  well  and  keep  accounts,  which  was 
all  that  a  woman  was  expected  to  know. 

But,  notwithstanding  her  deficiencies,  it  was 
decided  that  Mary  should  remain  at  home  for 
good,  "  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  large  portion  of 
her   time  should   be   devoted   to  domestic  concerns." 
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Besides  this,  she  had  her  sampler,  that  important 
achievement  of  the  properly  brought  up  young  lady 
of  the  period,  to  work.  Yet  after  all  her  duties  were 
done,  she  had  leisure  for  her  own  pursuits.  When 
left  to  herself,  it  was  her  delight  to  wander  along 
the  sea-shore,  collecting  shells,  sea-weeds,  and  sea- 
fowls'  eggs.  When  the  tide  was  low  she  took  off 
her  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  among  the  rocks, 
watching  the  crabs  and  marine  animals ;  she  took 
long  rambles  inland  too,  and  made  herself  familiar 
with  the  local  names  of  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 
On  the  blocks  of  limestone  which  were  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  country  to  the  little  pier  she  noticed 
marks  of  what  seemed  like  the  forms  of  leaves,  but 
she  had  no  idea  that  these  were  fossils,  and  guessed 
nothing  of  the  glimpses  they  gave  into  conditions 
long  passed  away. 

Bad  weather  was  a  great  trial  to  Mary  Fairfax. 
At  first  she  did  not  know  how  to  occupy  herself 
when  it  occurred  ;  but  after  a  time,  to  her  great 
delight,  she  discovered  a  small  collection  of  books, 
one  of  which  was  a  "  Shakespeare."  These  were  eagerly 
taken  possession  of  and  read  at  every  spare  moment. 
Mary's  mother  did  not  prevent  her  from  reading,  but 
evidently  she  did  not  approve  of  a  girl  "  wasting  her 
time  thus."  So  when  a  rather  terrible  "  Aunt  Janet " 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  expostulated,  the  girl  was 
sent  to  the  village  school  to  learn  plain  needlework. 
But  the   mischief  was  done.     The  taste  for  reading 
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was  acauircd,  never  to  be  lost  again.  The  tiny 
seed  from  which  would  grow  the  glorious  harvest 
of  knowledge  that  was  to  astonish  the  generation, 
lay  hidden  in  that  "  small  collection  of  books,  one 
of  which  was  Shakespeare,"  discovered  in  the  old 
country  house  at  Burntisland. 

Housewives  in  Scotland  were  very  proud  of  their 
house  linen  in  those  days.  Country  gentlefolk  grew 
the  flax  on  their  estates,  w^hich  their  maids  spun ;  the 
coarser  yarn  being  woven  close  at  hand,  and  the 
finer  sort  usually  sent  to  a  manufactory.  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax was  a  notable  housewife  in  this  respect.  She 
had  a  goodly  supply  of  linen,  and  some  of  it  was  very 
fine  and  beautiful.  Doubtless  she  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  making  and  mending  it.  This  would 
make  her  all  the  more  grieved  when  she  found  that 
her  daughter  cared  for  reading  more  than  for  sewing. 
But  it  turned  out  that  the  daughter  could  sew  as  well 
as  read.  She  learned  to  love  needlework ;  and  when, 
after  a  time,  the  linen  for  some  very  fine  shirts  was 
put  into  her  hands,  Mary  made  one  shirt  all  by  her- 
self so  well,  that  her  mother  felt  there  was  no  further 
ground  for  uneasiness  about  skill  with  the  needle,  and 
that,  while  she  might  safely  be  relieved  from  attending 
the  village  school,  she  might  with  equal  safety  be 
put  in  charge  of  the  linen  press.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  accomplishment  thus  gained  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville retained  through  life.  She  left  behind  her  some 
most  elaborate  specimens  of  embroidery  and  lace  work. 
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The  occupation  of  sewing,  however,  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  passion  for  knowledge,  and  Httle  by  Httle 
Mary  overcame  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  her  becoming  possessed  of  it.  All  her  friends  and 
acquaintance  disapproved  of  her  devotion  to  study, 
but  they  could  not  stop  her  career.  She  commenced 
a  course  of  history  unaided  ;  she  made  the  most  of 
the  little  French  she  had  learnt  at  school,  and  prac- 
tised French  translation ;  and  she  attempted  to 
teach  herself  Latin.  She  even  persuaded  her  mother 
to  allow  the  village  schoolmaster  to  teach  her  the  use 
of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  The  last-named 
study  was  specially  to  her  taste.  On  starlight  nights 
she  would  sit  for  hours  at  her  bedroom  window,  gazing 
at  that  starlit  sky  whose  wonders  it  was  to  be  the 
work  of  her  life  to  explain  to  others. 

Music,  too,  possessed  great  charms  for  Mary  Fair- 
fax, and  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  she  gave  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  it.  When  she  was  about  thirteen,  an 
uncle,  coming  over  from  India,  made  her  a  present  of 
a  piano,  and  the  presentation  of  the  gift  led  to  her 
taking  music  lessons.  Indeed,  for  a  considerable 
period  she  used  to  practise  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
and  rose  early  in  order  that  she  might  do  so.  At 
first,  she  tells  us,  she  had  a  bad  habit  of  thumping  the 
piano,  and  so  breaking  the  strings.  This  was  awk- 
ward, especially  as  there  was  no  piano-tuner  in  the 
village  where  she  lived,  and  she  had  to  learn  to  mend 
the  broken  strings  and  tune   the  instrument   herself 
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But  she  was  always  too  shy  to  do  herself  justice  in 
performing  before  strangers.  To  the  last  day  of  her 
life  Beethoven  was  her  favourite  composer. 

A  very  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  the  Mary 
Somerville,  the  great  mathematician  and  elderly  lady, 
was  a  visit  which  Mary  Fairfax,  the  girl  of  thirteen, 
paid  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  her  uncle  and.  aunt, 
at  Jedburgh.  This  Dr.  Somerville  was  the  father  of 
the  Mr.  William  Somerville  who  afterwards  became 
Mary's  husband.  Dr.  Somerville's  house — the  Manse, 
as  it  was  called — was  a  charming  place.  It  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  well  stocked  with  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  A  pure  stream  flowed 
through  the  valley  which  lay  beyond  the  Manse 
garden,  and  here  Mary  and  her  cousins  used  to 
bathe.  Sometimes  they  went  nutting  in  the  forest, 
sometimes  they  went  on  expeditions,  looking  for  birds. 
But  all  these  delights  sank  into  insignificance  beside 
the  greatest  of  all,  which  was  that  Mary  found  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  to  study  in  her  uncle's 
house. 

Her  cousins  had  little  love  for  books,  but  her 
aunt  was  a  great  reader,  and  Shakespeare — Mary's 
friend,  Shakespeare — was  her  favourite  author.  Her 
uncle,  too,  was  a  most  genial,  talented  man.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  encourage  his  niece  in  her  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  When,  rendered  bold  by  his  kindness, 
she  ventured  to  confess  to  him  that  she  had  tried  to 
teach  herself  Latin,  but  feared  that  she  would  never 
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make  much  progress,  he  advised  her  to  persevere,  and 
told  her  that  in  ancient  times  many  women  of  the 
highest  rank  had  been  elegant  Latin  scholars.  More- 
over, he  promised  that  if  she  would  come  to  him  every 
morning  before  breakfast  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  would 
help  her  with  her  lessons.  All  this  was  quite  a  change 
for  Mary.  Hitherto  her  friends  had  disapproved  of 
her  devotion  to  study,  and  had  reproved  her  for  it. 
Can  we  wonder  that  in  old  age  she  said,  "  I  never 
was  happier  in  my  life  than  during  the  months  I  spent 
at  Jedburgh." 

For  some  time  after  this  the  history  of  Mary 
Fairfax  is  made  up  of  the  recapitulation  of  the 
subjects  of  study  which,  one  after  another,  she  took 
up.  She  learned  to  draw,  and  "  actually  wasted  time 
in  copying  prints."  Later,  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  an  academy  presided  over  by  Nasmyth, 
an  exceedingly  good  landscape  painter.  Her  own 
estimate  of  her  performances  was  modest  enough.  "  I 
spoilt  canvas,"  she  said,  "but  I  had  made  some 
progress  by  the  end  of  the  season."  ]\Iany  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  master  told  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  that  "  the  cleverest  young  lady  he  ever 
taught  was  Miss  Mary  Fairfax." 

About  the  same  time,  too,  she  began  to  learn 
Greek,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Somerville  that  when  she  was  a  girl  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  miss  an   opportunity  of  learning. 
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No  matter  whether  the  subject  in  hand  seemed  h'kcly 
to  be  immediately  useful  or  not,  if  it  came  within  her 
reach,  she  perseveringly  and  industriously  tried  to 
make  it  her  own.  It  was  this  faculty  of  hers  which 
was  the  basis  of  her  future  greatness,  and  which  en- 
abled her,  humanly  speaking,  to  work  out  her  career. 
It  has  been  the  repeated  experience  of  students 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  neglect  opportunities  which 
come  in  the  way  of  gaining  what  seem  to  be  the 
most  unusual  pieces  of  knowledge.  Once  acquired, 
patiently  and  thoroughly,  such  knowledge  is  certain 
to  prove  useful  sooner  or  later,  whilst  if  the  occasion 
for  taking  hold  of  it  is  allowed  to  pass,  it  is  equally 
certain  to  be  wanted  at  some  time  or  other.  Mary 
Fairfax  never  made  the  mistake  of  letting  treasures 
of  information  slip  avv^ay  from  her  because  she  failed 
to  lay  hold  of  them. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this 
period  of  girlhood  was  entirely  given  up  to  hard  study 
and  application.  The  contrary  was  the  case.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  Manse,  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  the  house 
of  another  uncle  who  lived  at  Edinburgh,  and  while 
there  she  attended  a  dancing-class,  and  went  into 
society  to  some  extent.  But  she  did  not  breathe 
freely  in  this  sort  of  atmosphere,  and  probably  was 
very  glad  when,  the  winter  being  over,  she  returned  to 
the  old  home  at  Burntisland.  Although  she  did  not 
know  it,  she  was  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  her  life, 
for  she  was  about  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
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subject  which  was  to  interest  her  more  than  anything 
else,  and  through  famiHarity  with  which  she  was  to 
become  famous.  This  subject  was  Algebra  ;  but  until 
this  time  Mary  Fairfax  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 

Mary's  introduction  to  algebra  was  made  very 
curiously.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  young  lady  went 
»vith  her  mother  to  the  tea-parties  which  used  to  be 
very  frequently  given  in  the  sort  of  social  circle  to 
which  Mrs.  Fairfax  belonged.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  Mary  did  not  enjoy  these  gatherings.  She 
found  them  very  tedious  ;  and  when  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  young  companions  of  her  own  age,  she 
was  doubtless  glad  to  escape  for  an  hour  from  the 
society  of  her  elders,  and  to  talk  of  something  else 
than  cards. 

One  day  when  she  had  escaped  in  this  way,  she 
went  off  with  a  young  friend — Miss  Ogilvie  by  name — 
to  look  at  some  fancy-work  done  by  the  latter.  After 
these  elegant  trifles  had  been  duly  admired,  a  certain 
monthly  magazine  was  brought  out,  with  coloured 
plates  of  ladies'  dresses,  charades,  and  puzzles.     The 

two  girls   examined  these,  and  then .      But   the 

incident  shall  be  told  in  Mrs.  Somerville's  own  words : 

"  At  the  end  of  a  page  I  read  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  simply  an  arithmetical  question,  but  on 
turning  the  page,  I  was  surprised  to  see  strange- 
looking  lines  mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  x?>  and  j's, 
and  asked  '  What  is  that  t '  '  Oh,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie, 
*  it  is  a  kind  of  arithmetic  ;  they  call  it  algebra,  but  I 
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can  tell  you  nothing  about  it.'  And  we  talked  about 
other  things  ;  but  on  going  home,  I  thought  I  would 
look  if  any  of  our  books  could  tell  me  what  was 
meant  by  algebra.  In  Robertson's  "Navigation"  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  got  precisely  what  I 
wanted  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  mistaken.  I 
perceived,  however,  that  astronomy  did  not  consist  in 
star-gazing,  and  as  I  persevered  in  studying  the  book 
for  a  time,  I  certainly  got  a  dim  view  of  several  sub- 
jects which  were  useful  to  me  afterwards.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  one  of  our  acquaintances  or  relations 
knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history,  nor,  had 
they  done  so,  should  I  have  had  courage  to  ask  any  of 
them  a  question,  for  I  should  have  been  laughed  at. 
I  was  often  very  sad  and  forlorn  ;  not  a  hand  held  out 
to  help  me." 

Yet  most  girls  of  the  age  of  Mary  Fairfax,  in  like 
circumstances  with  herself,  would  have  thought  they 
had  quite  enough  to  do  without  troubling  further.  At 
the  time  when  she  was  thus  longing  to  study  algebra, 
Mary  was  giving  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  music  ;  she 
was  practising  drawing  very  energetically,  and  was 
keeping  up  her  other  studies ;  she  was  taking  part  in 
household  affairs,  and  was  making  and  mending  her 
own  clothes.  Also  she  went  into  society,  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  and  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Shakespeare  acted.  Last, 
but  not  least,  she  went  every  day  to  a  pastry-cook's, 
with  a  companion,  to  learn  the  art  of  cookery,  utilising 
B  2 
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the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  preparing  with  her 
own  hands  the  jeUies  and  creams  required  for  the  httle 
supper-parties  given  by  her  mother. 

The  fact  that  this  greatest  woman-mathematician 
of  any  age  was  a  skilful  cook  and  a  clever  needle- 
woman ought  to  be  specially  noted.  Some  people 
have  an  idea  that  intellectual  women  must  of  necessity 
be  helpless  with  their  hands.  It  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  capacity  which  enables  a  woman 
to  cultivate  her  mind  renders  it  easy  for  her  to  fulfil 
domestic  duties  also.  Experience  bears  us  out  when 
we  say  that  it  is  a  libel  on  women  of  education 
and  talent  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  skilful  house- 
wives ;  and  the  libel  has  partly  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  clever  women  find  housekeeping  so  easy  that  they 
do  it  without  saying  much  about  it.  When  a  young 
lady  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  home, 
the  point  of  importance  for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
dependent  upon  her  for  their  comfort  is  not  what 
she  knows,  but  what  she  is.  If  she  is  industrious, 
energetic,  clear-headed,  and  practical,  the  probability 
is  that  as  a  housekeeper  she  will  soon  far  surpass  the 
girl  who  is  lackadaisical  and  limp,  even  though  the 
latter  has  practised  nothing  but  cookery,  house- 
keeping, and  needlework  ever  since  she  could  walk. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  the  great  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, is  a  proof  that  culture  is  not  incompatible 
with   housewifely  skill.      Miss   Cobbe,  who   was  her 
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friend  and  correspondent  for  many  years,  has  testified 
that  Mrs.  Somerville  was  renowned  for  her  good 
housekeeping,  and  "an  excellent  judge  of  a  well- 
dressed  dejeuner  and  of  choice  old  sherry."  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  on 
the  education  of  women,  Miss  Cobbe  remarked  : — 
"  The  woman  whose  home  was  the  happiest  I  ever 
saw;  whose  aged  husband  (as  I  have  many  times 
heard  him)  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed  above  all, 
whose  children  were  amongst  the  most  devoted,  was 
the  same  woman  who  in  her  youth  outstripped  nearly 
all  the  men  of  her  time  in  the  paths  of  science,  and 
who  in  her  beloved  and  honoured  age  still  studied 
reverently  the  wonders  of  God's  creation.  That 
woman  was  Mary  Somerville." 

The  practice  of  cookery,  however,  did  not  put 
algebra  out  of  court,  for  Mary  Fairfax  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  allow  herself  to  be  discouraged.  She 
said  of  herself,  "  I  never  lost  sight  of  an  object  which 
had  interested  me  from  the  first." 

One  day,  when  she  was  having  her  drawing  lesson, 
she  heard  Mr.  Nasmyth  talking  to  some  ladies  about 
perspective.  He  said  to  them,  "You  should  study 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  :  the  foundation  not 
only  of  perspective,  but  also  of  astronomy  and  all 
mechanical  science." 

Here  was  the  suggestion  that  was  wanted.  Advan- 
tage could  not,  however,  be  immediately  taken  of  it, 
as  "  Euclid's  Elements  "  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
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Mary  never  entertained  the  idea  of  going  into  a  book- 
seller's and  ordering  it.  Yet  the  title  of  the  work  was 
remembered,  and  when,  later,  it  was  discovered  that 
Mary's  brother  was  in  need  of  a  tutor,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Mr.  Craw  was  chosen  to  fill  the  situation, 
Mary  ventured  to  consult  him  about  her  studies,  and 
asked  if  the  first  time  he  went  to  Edinburgh  he  would 
buy  for  her  the  books  she  needed.  He  did  so,  and 
thus  she  became  possessed  of  what  she  had  so  long 
desired.  She  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and,  except 
for  a  little  occasional  help  good-naturedly  given 
by  Mr.  Craw,  studied  alone  with  determination  and 
assiduity,  worked  out  algebraical  problems,  gradually 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  those  great  natural 
laws  which  are  the  key  to  so  much  that  is  mysterious 
in  the  story  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Mary  was  so  busy  before  she  began  Euclid  that  it 
is  not  astonishing  that  she  found  a  little  difficulty  in 
making  the  new  study  "  fit  in "  with  all  her  other 
work.  Already  she  rose  early  that  she  might  find 
time  for  practising  music  ;  now  she  found  it  necessary 
to  sit  up  late  for  algebra.  This  habit  was  eventually 
put  a  stop  to,  not  because  it  was  too  much  for  the 
girl,  but  because  it  caused  the  consumption  of  too 
many  candles.  "  The  servants  complained  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  stock  of  candles  was  soon  exhausted, 
for  Miss  Mary  sat  up  reading  till  a  late  hour."  So 
orders  were  given  that  Miss  Mary's  candle  should  be 
taken  away  as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed. 
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When  Mary  could  no  longer  work  out  her  pro- 
blems on  paper,  she  did  them  in  her  mind,  and  every 
night  she  worked  out  from  memory  a  number  of 
problems  which  had  been  already  gone  through. 
But,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  it  was  her  father  who 
discovered  that  all  was  not  right,  and  interfered  to 
make  it  so.  When  Mary  was  running  wild  and 
learning  nothing  at  all,  her  father  had  said,  "  This 
kind  of  life  will  never  do.  Mary  must  at  least 
know  how  to  write  and  keep  accounts,"  so  she  had 
been  sent  to  boarding-school.  This  time  the  danger 
was  of  a  different  sort  ;  Mary  was  studying  too  hard, 
her  father  said.  "  We  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  or  we 
shall  have  Mary  in  a  strait  jacket  one  of  these 
days."  In  both  cases  the  father's  interference  was 
beneficial. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  of  her  pursuits  which 
brought  honour  to  Mary  was  painting.  She  had 
worked  very  hard  under  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  had  not 
only  copied  several  landscapes  he  had  lent  her,  but 
had  ventured  on  a  little  original  execution  by  colour- 
ing the  outline  of  a  print  from  an  actual  storm  wit- 
nessed from  the  garden.  A  friend  of  the  family, 
Dr.  Blair,  the  kindly  minister  of  the  High  Kirk  in 
Edinburgh,  heard  of  the  girl's  skill,  and  asked 
permission  to  look  at  the  contents  of  her  portfolio. 
A  few  pictures  were  sent  to  him,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
he  returned  them  v/ith  a  letter  addressed  to  Mary 
herself,  and  containing  words  of  high  praise. 
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Naturally  the  girl  was  very  proud  of  this  apprecia- 
tion, but  her  satisfaction  was  not  permitted  to  be 
entirely  without  alloy.  A  wealthy  connection  of  the 
Fairfaxes,  nanied  Mrs.  Ramsay,  one  of  those  amiable 
individuals  who  find  satisfaction  in  taking  the  gilt  off 
another  person's  gingerbread,  came  one  day  to  the 
house  to  pay  a  call,  and  looking  round  the  room,  asked 
who  had  painted  the  pictures  hung  on  the  wall.  It 
was  explained  that  Mary  was  the  artist.  "  I  am  glad," 
said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  "  that  Mary  Fairfax  has  any  kind 
of  talent  that  may  enable  her  to  win  her  bread,  for 
every  one  know^s  that  she  will  not  have  a  sixpence." 

Until  this  moment  the  idea  of  making  money  had 
never  entered  JMary's  mind.  In  narrating  the 
anecdote  afterwards,  however,  she  characteristically 
remarked,  "  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  win  my  bread  by 
painting,  I  should  never  have  been  ashamed  of  it.  I 
was  intensely  ambitious  to  excel  in  something,  for 
I  felt  in  my  own  breast  that  women  were  capable 
of  taking  a  higher  place  in  creation  than  that  assigned 
to  them  in  my  early  days,  which  was  very  low." 

However,  Mary  Fairfax  was  not  called  upon  at 
this  period  to  "  win  her  bread,"  for  when  she  was 
about  twenty- four  years  of  age  she  married  Mr. 
Samuel  Greig,  a  distant  relation  of  her  mother's  family. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  married 
before  she  had  had  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 
girlhood.  For  two  or  three  years  before  she 
settled   down  as   IMrs.   Greig,  she  went  a  good  deal 
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into  sodety.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  had  a  refined 
and  delicate  kind  of  beauty,  which  won  universal 
admiration ;  indeed,  amongst  her  companions  she 
went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Rose  of  Jedwood." 
Although  her  friends  were  comparatively  poor,  they 
belonged  to  the  upper  strata  of  society,  and  she 
received  plenty  of  invitations  to  join  in  whatever  gaiety 
was  going.  True,  her  mother  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse 
to  go  into  public  during  her  father's  absence  ;  but 
Mary  never  felt  the  want  of  a  chaperon.  Several 
lady  friends  she  had  who  were  quite  willing  to  take 
charge  of  her,  and  girls  were  allowed  abundant 
liberty  in  that  pleasant  Edinburgh  society  of  the 
period.  Bond  fide  balls  were  not  common,  but 
friendly  supper-parties  were  very  usual,  and  to  these 
the  partners  of  the  previous  evening  were  admitted, 
and  presented  by  the  young  ladies  to  their  parents. 
Games,  music,  and  even  a  little  quiet  dancing,  were 
the  amusements  on  these  occasions,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  for  the  girls  to  propose  a  toast  or  a  sentiment 
to  be  approved  by  the  guests.  Mary  Fairfax  seldom 
ventured  to  give  a  toast :  she  was  too  timid  to 
obtrude  herself  upon  her  friends  thus;  but  she  enjoyed 
hearing  what  others  had  to  say,  and  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  she  always  made  her  own  dresses  for 
these  festive  gatherings. 

Though  thus  mixing  in  society,  Mary  never  aban- 
doned what  she  had  taught  herself  to  regard  as  the 
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chief  object  of  her  Hfe — the  prosecution  of  her  studies. 
Still  she  practised  music  diligently,  still  she  continued 
to  paint,  and  still  she  took  her  part  in  domestic 
affairs ;  and  as  all  this  left  very  little  time  for  her  be- 
loved algebra,  she  resolved  to  rise  every  morning  at 
daybreak  and  work  problems  or  classics  till  break- 
fast-time. This  method  answered  admirably,  and 
many  an  hour  Mary  Fairfax  thus  gave  to  study, 
sitting  meanwhile  in  her  bed  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
on  account  of  the  cold.  Can  we  wonder  that  she 
made  rapid  progress  ? 

Part  of  her  method  of  work  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  young  students.  While  studying,  she 
studied  most  diligently,  but  she  found  again  and  again 
that  after  reading  for  a  certain  time,  and  becoming 
fatigued  to  a  certain  point,  she  seemed  to  lose  the 
power  of  fixing  her  attention.  When  this  feeling 
came  over  her  she  invariably  stopped  at  once,  and 
took  up  something  fresh ;  for  she  tells  us  that  if,  feel- 
ing unnerved  and  fagged,  she  tried  to  continue  read- 
ing, she  did  more  harm  than  good  ;  but  if  she  turned 
away  from  study  entirely  for  a  time,  she  returned  to 
it  in  a  little  while  fresh  and  eager.  School  girls  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  experience  of  Mary  Fairfax 
in  this  way.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  when 
learning  lessons  than  to  pore  over  a  book  after  one 
has  become  bewildered  and  dazed.  The  sensation  of 
discomfort  is  Nature's  hint  that  work  has  gone  on 
long  enough,  and  that  it  is  time  for  play.     Nature's 
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hints  can  never  be  disregarded  without  unpleasant 
consequences,  and  the  girl  who  refuses  to  act  upon 
them  will  not  only  injure  her  health,  but  lessen  her 
capacity  for  work. 

Our  student  soon  found  this  out,  and  after  one 
or  two  painful  experiences  she  did  what  girls  in  her 
position  will  always  find  to  be  wisest  and  best.  As  soon 
as  ever  she  realised  that  her  brain  was  refusing  to  at- 
tend closely  and  reason  clearly,  she  ceased  to  make  de- 
mands upon  it.  Immediately  she  put  aside  her  task, 
and  took  up  either  a  story-book  or  a  piece  of  needle- 
work. Poetry  was  her  great  resource  at  these  times. 
Novels,  too,  she  read  with  interest,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  ghost  stories  and  witch  stories. 

If  it  should  be  thought  incredible  that  a  highly-edu- 
cated woman,  such  as  Mary  Fairfax  afterwards  became, 
should  at  any  time  of  her  life  have  felt  the  slightest 
interest  in  ghostly  legends,  we  must  recall  to  mind  that 
times  then  were  different  from  times  now.  Then  the 
common  people  all  believed  in  apparitions,  and  even 
the  upper  classes  felt  an  unpleasant  tremor  when 
darkness  came  on  and  found  them  near  a  churchyard, 
or  alone  in  one  of  the  many  places  which  then  had  a 
reputation  for  being  uncanny.  Mrs.  Somerville  in 
later  life  was  accustomed  to  tell  of  a  naval  officer,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  doubtless  was  brave  as  a  lion  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  real  dangers.  This  gentle- 
man confessed  that  he  never  opened  his  eyes  after  he 
was  once  in  bed.     He  was  asked  why.     "  For  fear  I 
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should  see  something,"  was  the  reply.  Brought  up  in 
this  atmosphere,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  superstition 
possessed  a  certain  fascination  even  over  a  girl  so  far 
in  advance  of  her  time  as  was  the  then  Mary  Fairfax. 
That  the  ghost  stories  produced  their  effect,  however, 
is  very  evident.  Even  when  quite  an  old  lady,  after 
she  had  entered  her  eighty-ninth  year,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  confessed  that  "  she  was  afraid  to  sleep  alone  on 
a  stormy  night,  and  could  not  sleep  comfortably  any 
night  unless  some  one  was  near." 

Mary  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband — Mr. 
Samuel  Greig — had  little  sympathy  with  his  young 
wife's  love  of  science,  and  the  three  years  during 
which  she  lived  with  him  must  have  been  rather 
dreary  and  uninteresting.  Before  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Greig  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, but  as  Russia  was  at  that  period  by  no  means  a 
desirable  residence  for  foreigners,  Mary's  father  would 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  her  living  there,  and  only 
consented  to  the  marriage  when  the  intended  bride- 
groom obtained  the  appointment  of  Russian  Consul 
in  England,  and  had  to  settle  in  London. 

To  London,  therefore,  Mary  went.  Of  course  she 
had  no  fortune,  and  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  her 
family  her  wedding  trousseau  was  a  very  modest  one. 
When  she  left  home,  however,  her  mother  managed 
to  put  twenty  pounds  into  her  hands,  telling  her  that 
with  this  sum  she  was  to  buy  a  shawl  or  something 
warm  for  winter. 
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But  Mary  ascertained  that  the  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  had  just  painted  a  portrait  of 
her  father — her  own  dear  father,  who  shortly  before 
had  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
Camperdown,  been  knighted,  and  made  a  colonel  of 
Marines,  and  of  whom  she  was  exceedingly  proud. 
Mary  was  asked  to  go  and  see  the  portrait.  She  went, 
and  liked  it  very  much,  and  inquired  the  price.  It  was 
twenty  pounds.  The  temptation  was  too  great.  The 
"  something  warm  for  winter  "  was  given  up,  and  in 
its  place  Mary  became  the  possessor  of  her  father's 
likeness.  What  her  mother  said  to  this  purchase  we 
do  not  know,  but  Mrs.  Somerville  did  not  regret  it, 
and  the  painting  is  still  in  the  possession  of  her 
family — a  pleasant  proof  of  a  daughter's  love. 

Mary's  new  home  was  very  different  from  the  de- 
lightful old  house  at  Burntisland,  with  its  ivy-covered 
walls  and  spacious  garden.  It  was  a  small  house, 
badly  ventilated,  situated  near  a  London  square,  in 
which  Mary  could  walk,  if  so  inclined.  Her  husband 
was  away  all  day,  and  at  first  she  knew  scarcely  any 
one,  though  after  a  time  she  made  one  or  two  agree- 
able acquaintances,  in  visiting  whom  she  found  a  little 
change.  But  as  a  rule,  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
alone,  and  very  naturally  she  returned  to  her  scientific 
pursuits. 

Her  husband  had  a  very  lov/  opinion  of  the  mental 
power  of  women,  and  he  had  neither  knowledge  of  nor 
interest  in  science  of  any  kind;  but  he  did  not  prevent 
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her  from  studying.  She  worked,  however,  under  great 
disadvantages  ;  and  after  a  time  two  babies  came  into 
the  home,  and  doubtless  they  diverted  their  mother^s 
attention  from  mathematics.  Yet  it  was  during  this 
rather  trying  period  that  she  managed  to  master 
French,  and  learnt  to  speak  it  so  as  to  be  understood. 
Mary's  residence  in  London  was  very  brief.  After 
three  years,  Mr.  Greig  died,  and  his  widow,  with  her 
two  little  sons,  returned  to  her  father's  home.  In  a 
short  time  the  younger  child  died  also.  The  elder 
one,  Woronzow  Greig,  lived  to  be  a  great  comfort  to 
his  mother. 

The  next  five  years  of  Mary's  life  were  given  up 
almost  entirely  to  study.  The  death  of  her  husband 
and  her  baby  had  saddened  the  poor  lady,  and  she 
was  very  glad  to  turn  for  consolation  to  those  pursuits 
which  in  time  past  had  given  her  so  much  satisfaction. 
She  was  independent  now,  being  possessed  of  a  fair 
income,  and  she  was  at  liberty  to  please  herself  Her 
friends  hoped  that  she  would  have  given  entertain- 
ments and  lived  a  life  of  gaiety,  but  her  tastes  did  not 
lie  in  this  direction.  She  attempted  no  concealment, 
was  quite  indifferent  about  being  considered  eccentric 
and  foolish  ;  she  made  her  plans  and  consistently 
adhered  to  them.  She  entered  upon  a  systematic 
course  of  study  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
devoted  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  read- 
ing, and  she  even  engaged  a  tutor  to  help  her  with 
her  books,  although  she  soon  found  that  she  knew  as 
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much  as  he  did.  In  the  evening  she  played  piquet 
with  her  father,  or  practised  music.  Ordinary  indi- 
viduals find  it  rather  appalling  to  go  over  the  list  of 
her  achievements ;  but  they  ought  to  remember  that 
the  student  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  individual. 

One  or  two  characteristics  of  this  great  woman 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  reading 
her  "  Recollections,"  we  rarely  find  her  giving  any  in- 
formation about  her  personal  feelings  during  the 
solemn  crises  of  life.  Her  marriage,  the  birth  of  her 
children,  the  bereavements  she  had  to  endure,  and 
similar  events,  are  passed  over  with  a  mere  mention  of 
the  date  of  their  occurrence. 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  affections,  and  of  course 
no  one  could  live  to  a  great  age,  as  she  did,  without 
having  to  go  through  sorrow  ;  but  she  shrank  from 
making  a  display  of  her  feelings.  In  opinion,  too, 
she  was  very  broad  and  liberal.  When  quite  young, 
she  dared  to  think  for  herself,  and  rejected  beliefs 
which  science  taught  her  were  incompatible  with  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Yet  she  had  a 
very  clear  and  simple  faith,  which  influenced  every 
thought  and  action  of  her  life.  But  she  did  not  care 
to  talk  in  general  company  either  about  religion  or 
about  her  own  affairs  ;  and  she  specially  directed  her 
daughter  to  suppress  everything  in  her  "Recollections" 
which  would  merely  gratify  curiosity.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  though  we  hear  all  about  her  studies,  and 
about  the  interesting  people  whom  she  met,  we  hear 
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little  of  her  thoughts  In  joy  and  sorrow.  In  one  way 
this  is  to  be  regretted.  Sorrow  and  pain  come  alike 
to  all,  and  it  might  have  helped  those  who  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  if  they  could  have  heard  how  it  was 
that  this  brave  soldier  bore  herself  so  valiantly. 

It  was  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  and  when  she 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
first  became  possessed  of  a  small  library.  Hitherto, 
she  had  had  to  struggle  on  as  best  she  might,  getting 
a  volume  here  and  another  there,  as  she  was  able. 
But  now,  having  both  means  and  time  at  her  disposal, 
and  having  friends  whom  she  could  consult,  she 
obtained  from  the  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  list  of  works  likely  to 
be  of  service,  and  these  she  bought  straight  away. 
Some  of  these  books  were  in  French,  some  in  Latin, 
and  all  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  entirely 
profound  and  difficult  by  the  majority  of  ladies.  But 
Mary  was  delighted  with  her  little  library.  She  says, 
"  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  possessed  such  a  trea- 
sure when  I  looked  back  on  the  day  that  I  first  saw 
the  mysterious  word  '  Algebra/  and  the  long  course 
of  years  in  which  I  had  persevered,  almost  without 
hope.  It  taught  me  never  to  despair.  I  now  pur- 
sued my  studies  with  increased  assiduity." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  these  books, 
and  all  the  other  mathematical  works  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Somerville,  were  at  her  death  presented  to  the 
Women's  College  at  Girton,  Cambridge.     . 
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Mr.  William  Somerville,  the  great  mathematician's 
second  husband,  was  her  cousin,  the  son  of  that  very 
Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  who  had  encouraged  her  when  a 
girl  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Somerville 
belonged  to  a  very  well-known  Scottish  family,  whose 
history,  entitled  "  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles " 
(written  by  James,  eleventh  Lord  Somerville,  who 
died  in  1690),  had  been  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Mr.  Somerville  himself  was  a  most  kindly,  genial  man. 
He  was  most  devotedly  attached  to  his  talented  wife, 
regarded  her  with  the  most  intense  admiration,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  encourage  her  to  study.  He  very 
generously  acknowledged  that  she  was  intellectually 
his  superior,  and  was  most  proud  and  gratified  when 
her  talents  were  appreciated,  and  honours  were 
showered  upon  her.  He  helped  her  in  her  work 
in  every  way  that  was  open  to  him,  and  even  made  it 
his  business  to  look  out  the  books  she  required,  and  to 
copy  her  manuscripts.  The  marriage  was  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  one,  and  the  most  perfect  confidence 
existed  between  husband  and  wife.  Although  as  a 
mathematician  Mrs.  Somerville  was  without  doubt 
the  more  advanced  of  the  two,  in  practical  matters 
Mr.  Somerville  was  the  leader,  and  his  wife  trusted  in 
him  entirely,  and  regarded  him  with  the  deepest 
affection.  A  beautiful  trait  in  Mrs.  Somerville's  cha- 
racter was  that  modesty  which  led  her  to  refrain  from 
making  parade  of  her  attainments.  Her  manners 
were  simple  and  natural,  and  she  never  laid  claim  to 
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superior  knowledge.  Her  temper  was  humble  and 
gentle,  and  these  qualities  made  her  loved  by  all  who 
came  under  her  influence. 

Very  naturally,  knowing  the  lady  intimately,  as  he 
did,  and  having  had  opportunity  to  note  her  talents 
and  beautiful  character.  Dr.  Somerville,  Mary's  old 
friend,  was  exceedingly  gratified  when  it  was  decided 
that  his  son  should  marry  his  favourite  niece.  His 
wife  too,  Mary's  aunt,  the  aunt  who  had  sympa- 
thised with  her  in  her  admiration  for  Shakespeare,  was 
very  anxious  that  a  union  should  be  effected  between 
the  two. 

But  the  other  members  of  the  Somerville 
family  were  not  equally  satisfied.  As  one  conse- 
quence of  her  zealous  devotion  to  study,  the  bride  had 
gained  for  herself  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  and 
her  tastes  were  criticised  by  her  neighbours  with  ex- 
treme severity.  Most  probably  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  because  the  young  lady  was  clever  and 
fond  of  books,  therefore  she  could  not  be  domesticated, 
and  would  make  a  bad  wife.  So  strong  and  bitter 
was  the  dislike  which  her  ability  had  aroused,  that 
one  of  Mr.  Somerville's  sisters,  who  was  unmarried, 
and  younger  than  her  intended  sister-in-law,  wrote  a 
most  impertinent  letter  to  her  new  relative,  in  which 
she  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  now  give  up  your  foolish 
manner  of  life  and  studies,  and  make  a  respectable 
and  useful  wife  to  my  brother." 

An    epistle  of  this   kind    was    not   calculated   to 
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arouse  kindly  feelings,  and  the  newly-married  pair 
were  exceedingly  indignant  on  receiving  it. 

But  an  amusing  incident  soon  made  these  critical 
relatives  see  that  the  new  wife  was  not  the  helpless 
"  blue-stocking  "  that  she  was  supposed  to  be. 

When  the  pair  were  married,  they  went  to  the 
English  Lakes  on  their  honeymoon  trip,  and  rather 
to  their  discomfiture,  a  sister  Janet  of  Mr.  Somerville's 
insisted  on  accompanying  them ;  while  shortly  after,  a 
brother  Samuel  and  his  wife  followed  Janet's  example. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  bride  has  to  entertain  her 
husband's  relatives  on  her  wedding  tour  ;  yet  such  was 
Mrs.  Somerville's  lot.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
queerly-assorted  party  had  not  been  Ik  their  holiday 
quarters  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  Brother 
Samuel  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  which  mishap  led  to 
the  whole  party  being  detained  in  Cumberland  for  a 
month.  During  his  illness  he  had  a  longing  for  some 
currant  jelly,  and  the  person  who  offered  to  make  it 
for  him  was  the  much  despised  learned  bride.  In 
telling  this  anecdote,  Mrs.  Somerville  says,  ''  I  never 
can  forget  the  astonishment  expressed  at  my  being 
able  to  be  so  useful." 

Once  more  Mary,  the  newly- married,  settled  in 
London,  and  once  more  she  began  her  new  life  by 
taking  up  a  fresh  study.  Her  former  husband  had, 
however,  simply  permitted  her  efforts ;  this  one 
encouraged  her  in  making  them,  and  even  suggested 
subjects  to  her.  When  a  tutor  had  to  be  engaged 
C  2 
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for  his  step-son,  Woronzow  Greig,  Mr.  Soinerville 
recommended  his  wife  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Greek ; 
and  Mrs.  Somerville,  acting  on  the  hint,  read  "Homer" 
for  an  hour  every  morning  before  breakfast.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Greek  master  understood 
botany,  so,  once  more  following  her  husband's  advice, 
the  lady  devoted  an  hour  every  morning  to  that 
science,  "  though  she  was  nursing  a  baby  at  the  time." 
Not  many  mothers  with  small  babies  would  have 
ventured  to  attempt  so  much. 

Mineralogy  was  the  next  subject  mastered  by 
this  wonderful  woman  ;  and  this  the  husband  and 
wife  took  up  together  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Whilst  on  a  tour  which  they  made  on  the  Continent, 
they  went  to  see  some  silver  mines,  and  the  specimens 
of  minerals  there  obtained  reminded  Mrs.  Somerville 
that  she  had  some  time  before  seen  at  a  friend's  house 
a  magnificent  collection  of  precious  and  curious 
metals.  She  told  her  husband  of  this,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  work  together  and  make  a 
collection.  A  view  of  the  fossils  preserved  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  then  recalled  the  fossil  plants 
brought  from  the  coal  mines  to  the  small  pier  at 
Burntisland,  and  ultimately  geology  was  mastered. 
Thus,  little  by  little,  the  store  of  knowledge 
grew. 

After  all  this  study  and  industry,  it  would  have 
been  thought  that  Mrs,   Somerville  would  have  been 
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the  last  person  in  the  world  who  needed  to  deplore  her 
own  "  deficiencies.'"'  Yet  it  is  a  proof  of  her  modesty 
that  she  did  so ;  and  one  of  her  chief  anxieties  when 
her  children  were  young"  was  to  engage  foreign 
nurses  and  governesses  for  them,  so  that  "  they  never 
might  have  to  undergo  the  embarrassment  and 
mortification  from  which  she  had  suffered  from  ig- 
norance of  the  common  European  languages."  Yet 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  lady  had  taken  great 
pains  to  learn  French,  and  that  she  read  nearly  all  her 
scientific  works  in  that  language,  though  she  could 
not  speak  it  fluently.  Also,  when  in  Italy  she  en- 
gaged a  lady  to  converse  with  her  in  Italian  every 
day,  and  so  was  able  to  understand  it  when  spoken, 
and  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the 
language,  though  not  to  speak  it  well.  One  of  the 
"  mortifications  "  which  were  caused  by  her  supposed 
"  ignorance  "  is  worth  recording.  When  in  Florence, 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  on  one  occasion  presented  to 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  widow  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender.  After  talking  a  little, 
the  countess  said,  "  So  you  don't  speak  Italian.  You 
must  have  had  a  very  bad  education."  Seeing  that 
this  remark  was  addressed  to  the  woman  who  was 
perhaps  more  highly  educated  than  ever  woman  had 
been  before,  it  may  be  pronounced  amusing  as  well 
as  impertinent. 

About  this  time  Mrs.   Somerville    had   the  great 
grief  to  lose  her  father.     He  was  a  good   man,  of  a 
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brave  and  noble  nature,  and  his  great  daughter  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  He  served  in  the  British 
Navy  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  seventy-seven  years 
old  when  he  died. 

For  some  years  after  her  second  marriage  Mrs. 
Somerville  devoted  herself  to  her  family,  to  her 
friends,  and  to  the  thousand  and  one  duties  and 
pleasures  which  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  lady  of 
good  position.  She  and  her  husband  lived  part  of 
the  time  in  London,  and  partly  in  Scotland,  paying 
occasional  visits  to  the  Continent.  They  led  a 
very  happy,  cheerful  life,  and  numbered  amongst 
their  acquaintance  some  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  time  best  worth  knowing,  both  in  England  and 
abroad. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Somervilles,  and  a  charming  set  of  people  met 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsford, 
Sir  Walter's  residence.  Mrs.  Somerville  used  in  after 
life  to  speak  quite  enthusiastically  of  the  pleasant 
supper-parties  enjoyed  at  Abbotsford,  when  Scott 
would  be  the  life  of  the  party,  telling  amusing  stories 
and  ghost  and  witch  legends. 

At  these  parties  it  was  usual  for  one  or  two  of 
the  guests  to  sing  comic  songs,  and  the  others  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  display  of  wit.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  company  to  disperse,  it  was  usual 
for  all  present  to  rise  and  join  hands  round  the  table, 
then  Scott,  taking  the  lead,  they  sang — 
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"  Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see  ; 
Health  to  the  King 
And  the  gude  companie." 

A  very  amusing  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Somerville's  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter  arose 
out  of  the  childish  inquisitiveness  of  Woronzow  Greig, 
Mrs.  Somerville's  little  boy. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Somerville  was  visiting 
Abbotsford,  the  "  Waverley  Novels"  were  appearing, 
and  were  creating  a  great  sensation  ;  yet  even  Scott's 
intimate  friends  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
author ;  he  enjoyed  keeping  the  affair  a  mystery. 
But  little  Woronzow  discovered  what  he  was  about. 
One  day  when  Mrs.  Somerville  was  talking  about 
a  novel  that  had  just  been  published,  Woronzow  said, 
"  I  knew  all  these  stories  long  ago,  for  Mr.  Scotl 
writes  on  the  dinner-table  ;  when  he  has  finished 
he  puts  the  green  cloth  with  the  papers  in  a  corner 
of  the  dining-room,  and  when  he  goes  out  Charlie 
Scott  and  I  read  the  stories." 

This  incident  shows  what  has  been  shown  many  a 
time  before  and  since :  that  persons  who  want  to  keep 
a  secret  ought  to  be  very  careful  when  children  are 
about. 

Not  only  Sir  Walter,  however,  but  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Herschel,  Dr.  Mar- 
cet  and  his  wife,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Conversations 
on    Chemistry,"    the    Rev.    Sydney    Smith,    Rogers, 
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Thomas  Moore,  Campbell,  Macaulay,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  professors,  authors,  and  scientists 
without  number,  were  in  their  prime  at  that  time, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville  met  them  frequently 
in  society. 

But,  indeed,  to  go  through  the  list  of  persons 
known  to  the  Somervilles  is  like  going  through  a  list 
of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  time.  Those  who 
knew  her  well,  however,  have  told  us  that  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  always  very  quiet  and  modest  in  her 
behaviour  at  these  gatherings.  She  was  naturally 
timid,  and  quite  unable  to  argue  in  public,  even  when 
she  knew  that  she  was  right.  "  The  only  thing,"  she 
says,  "  in  which  I  was  determined  and  inflexible  was 
the  prosecution  of  my  studies.  They  were  per- 
petually interrupted,  but  always  resumed  at  the  first 
opportunity.  I  do  not  think  I  err  much  in  saying 
that  perseverance  is  a  characteristic  of  mine." 

A  great  sorrow  now  befell  the  Somervilles.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  a  lovely  and  affectionate  girl,  was 
taken  ill,  and  after  suffering  for  a  long  time,  died. 
Mrs.  Somerville  had  already  lost  several  children, 
but  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  died  in  infancy. 
This  young  girl  was  intelligent  beyond  her  years, 
and  specially  dear  to  both  her  parents.  The  event 
is  of  interest  to  us,  because  in  connection  with  it 
we  are  allowed  one  glimpse  into  the  mother's  feelings. 
A  little  while  after  her  daughter  was  taken  from 
her,  Mrs.  Somerville  wrote  to  her  father-in-law.  Dr. 
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Somerville,  and  the  letter  is  published  in  her  "  Recol- 
lections."    In  it  Mrs.  Somerville  says — 

"  Even  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  I  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  endeavour  to 
be  resigned  to  His  will.  It  is  ungrateful  not  to 
remember  the  many  happy  years  we  have  enjoyed, 
but  that  very  remembrance  renders  our  present  state 
more  desolate  and  dreary.  The  great  source  of 
consolation  is  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  virtues 
of  those  we  lament ;  the  full  assurance  that  no  good 
disposition  can  be  lost,  but  must  be  brought  to  per- 
fection in  a  better  world.  Our  business  is  to  render 
ourselves  fit  for  that  blessed  inheritance,  that  we  may 
again  be  united  to  those  we  mourn." 

Mrs.  Somerville  is  not  the  first  mother  who  has 
found  comfort  in  bereavement  in  remembering  the 
goodness  of  her  lost  darling,  and  in  looking  forward 
to  a  blessed  re-union. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Som.erville  had  been  occupied  only 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  but  now  the  time  was 
approaching  when  she  was  to  put  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  others.  This  was  the  period  of  her  true 
greatness  ;  for  men  and  women  are  only  really  great 
when  they  give.  Knowledge  kept  entirely  to  oneself, 
and  not  applied  in  any  way,  is  not  worth  very  much, 
but  knowledge  communicated  and  made  useful  is  of 
the  greatest  value. 

Some  months  before  this,  Dr.  Wollaston,  a  cele- 
brated   chemist,  and   one  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  most 
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intimate  friends,  came  to  see  her.  On  entering  the 
room  he  said,  "  I  have  discovered  seven  dark  lines 
crossing  the  solar  spectrum,  which  I  want  to  show 
you  ; "  then  closing  the  window  shutters  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  line  of  light,  he  put  a  small  glass 
prism  into  her  hand,  and  told  her  to  look.  She  did 
so,  and  at  once  perceived  what  her  friend  pointed 
out. 

She  was  very  pleased  and  proud  when  she 
found  that  she  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Dr. 
WoUaston  showed  these  lines,  as  the  discovery  proved 
to  be  of  great  importance.  It  does  not  seem  im- 
probable that  it  was  this  circumstance  which  led 
Mrs.  Somerville  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
solar  rays.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that 
her  first  important  contribution  to  science  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in 
which  she  tried  to  show  that  the  violet  rays  in  the 
solar  spectrum  have  a  magnetic  influence.  Her 
theory  led  to  much  discussion,  although  it  was  not 
ultimately  established.  Still  it  was  useful,  because  it 
led  to  important  investigations. 

This  paper,  together  with  other  more  fragmentary 
ones,  had  already  made  Mrs.  Somerville  known  as  a 
practical  astronomer,  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
hide  her  light. 

One  day,  some  months  after  the  production  of 
the  paper  on  the  solar  rays,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  much 
startled   to    hear   that  her  husband    had    received    a 
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letter  from  Lord  Brougham,  asking  him  to  try  and 
use  his  influence  to  persuade  her  to  write  a  popular 
account  of  a  book  which  had  for  some  years  past 
completely  revolutionised  people's  ideas  about  the 
science  of  astronomy.  This  work,  called  "  La 
Mecanique  Celeste,"  had  been  written  by  Laplace, 
a  Frenchman,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  who  ever  lived,  and  whose  dis- 
coveries had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Newton 
of  France.  When  Lord  Brougham  wrote  this  letter 
Laplace  was  just  dead,  and  the  cleverest  men  in 
Europe  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  ;  yet  scientific 
men  in  England  had  to  confess  that  there  were  not 
twenty  Englishmen  who  knew  of  his  great  book  at 
all,  except  by  name,  and  not  a  hundred  who  had 
ever  heard  of  it.  The  fact  was,  the  "  Mecanique 
Celeste  "  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
people.  It  was  so  difficult  to  understand  that  no  one 
who  had  not  a  profound  knowledge  of  geometry 
could  possibly  read  it  ;  and  it  was  said  that,  when 
writing  it^  the  author  himself  used  sometimes  to  be 
obliged  to  devote  an  hour's  labour  to  gathering  up 
the  thread  which  he  had  dropped  when  last  he  wrote. 
Abstruse  as  the  work  was,  Mrs.  Somerville  had 
mastered  its  contents.  She  had  read  it  with  great 
interest,  and  when  in  France  she  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Laplace,  and  conversed  with  him 
about  astronomy :  indeed,  Laplace  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  Mrs.  Somerville  was  the  only  woman 
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who  understood  his  work.  And,  seeing  that  the 
book  itself  was  a  work  of  great  genius,  that  it  con- 
tained such  wonderful  revelations  of  the  way  in  which 
the  planets,  "  tumbling  down  their  orbits,  were  really 
obeying  the  law  of  gravitation,"  Lord  Brougham  felt 
that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if  only  a  few 
people  could,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  be 
added  to  those  who  honoured  and  were  indebted  to 
the  great  Frenchman. 

When  subjects  are  very  difficult  in  themselves, 
and  have  been  discussed  in  learned  languages  only, 
it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  business  to  attempt  to  state 
them  clearly  in  simple  language.  This  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville knew  quite  well,  and  when  Lord  Brougham 
made  the  proposal,  she  was  surprised  beyond  ex- 
pression, and  said  at  once  that  she  felt  quite  incapable 
of  doing  work  of  the  kind  proposed.  However,  Lord 
Brougham  persisted,  and  her  husband  joined  him  in 
trying  to  persuade  her  at  least  to  make  an  attempt, 
and  see  what  she  could  do.  So  at  last  she  consented 
to  try,  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that  the  affair  should 
be  kept  secret  ;  and  secondl}',  that  if,  after  doing  her 
best,  her  best  was  found  to  be  a  failure,  the  manu- 
script should  be  put  in  the  fire,  and  not  another  word 
said  about  the  matter. 

From  this  period  the  entire  course  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
vil]e^s  life  was  changed.  Hitherto  her  time  had  been 
fully  occupied  in  looking  after  her  household,  taking 
care  of,  and  even  educating,  her  children,  going  out 
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into  society,  and  giving  what  time  she  could  spare  to 
study.  But  now  she  had  a  definite  work  to  do,  and 
she  made  arrangements  accordingly.  She  did  not 
neglect  her  family  and  children ;  she  still  continued  to 
educate  the  latter  ;  indeed,  it  was  her  practice  whilst 
writing  her  books  to  keep  her  two  little  girls  in  the 
room  with  her,  and  to  superintend  their  lessons  at 
intervals.  This  fact  alone  shows  what  a  powerful 
mind  she  had.  As  a  rule,  literary  people  find  it 
necessary  to  have  perfect  quiet  while  they  are  at 
work.  They  cannot  bear  the  least  interruption,  and 
become  quite  irritable  when  they  are  disturbed.  But 
mothers  who  undertake  to  write  cannot  secure  lux- 
urious conditions  like  these.  They  must  either  leave 
their  little  ones  to  strangers,  or  they  must  get  into  the 
way  of  thinking  and  working  to  themselves,  so  as  not 
to  be  concerned  in  what  goes  on  around  them.  The 
habit  is  most  difficult  to  acquire,  }'et  it  has  been 
acquired  again  and  again,  and  Mrs.  Somerville  was 
capable  of  gaining  it. 

Her  daughter  tells  us  that  whilst  she  was  busy  at 
work  talking  went  on  in  the  same  room ;  the  children 
practised  their  scales,  and  learnt  their  lessons,  and 
even  spoke  to  their  mother  abDut  their  childish 
difficulties,  stopping  her,  perhaps,  when  she  was  just 
on  the  point  of  solving  a  difficult  problem,  by  asking 
some  simple  question,  such  as  what  seven  times  seven 
made.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  children  worked  well,  the 
mother   never    became    impatient,   but   was    always 
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ready  to  stop  and  tell  them  kindly  and  gently  what 
they  wanted  to  know,  and  then  go  back  to  her  work. 

This  power  which  Mrs.  Somerville  possessed  of 
working  without  being  disturbed  by  what  was  going 
on  around  her  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
of  the  abstruse  character  of  her  work.  For  a  long 
time  astronomers  had  had  a  theory  that  ages  and  ages 
ago  the  whole  solar  system  was  composed  of  a  sort  of 
nebulous  gas,  and  that  the  planets  were  simply 
portions  of  this  gas  which  had  shot  off,  as  it  were, 
and  were  now  revolving  round  the  largest  portion — 
the  sun. 

Laplace's  work  in  astronomy  had  been  to  prove 
that  this  theory  was  true  ;  he  had  worked  it  out  by 
algebra  in  a  way  which  no  one  could  disprove.  Yet, 
as  he  had  written  only  for  people  who  understood 
the  subject,  he  had  not  troubled  to  simplify  matters 
at  all,  and  had  not  given  any  diagrams  or  figures. 
In  trying  to  give  the  unlearned  an  idea  of  the  theory, 
Mrs.  Somerville  had  to  work  out  his  problems  over 
again,  and  explain  clearly  subjects  which  in  them- 
selves were  not  at  all  clear.  That  she  could  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  little  girls  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  is  almost  incredible. 

A  very  amusing  instance  of  her  marvellous  power 
of  withdrawing  herself  from  the  outside  world  whilst 
working  is  given  by  one  of  the  little  girls  in  question. 
One  day  when  Mrs.  Somerville  was  living  in  Rome, 
she  went  to  hear  a  celebrated  poetess  declaim  some 
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of  her  own  poetry.  For  a  while  she  listened  atten- 
tively, and  then,  perhaps,  not  finding  the  declamation 
very  interesting,  she  began  to  think  of  her  own 
writing,  and  became  so  entirely  absorbed  in  her 
thoughts,  that  though  still  having  the  appearance  of 
a  listener,  she  in  reality  heard  not  a  word  that  was 
spoken.  This  was,  in  truth,  a  good  thing  for  her, 
because  she  had  a  great  dislike  to  flattery,  and  it 
happened  that  the  poetess,  quite  unexpectedly,  left 
other  subjects,  and  occupied  herself  in  most  enthusi- 
astic praise  of  her  talented  hearer.  Yet  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville sat  through  it  all  quite  calm  and  unmoved,  never 
changing  countenance  at  all.  Her  friends  were  amazed 
at  her  serenity  ;  but  when  the  performance  was  over 
they  were  much  amused  to  discover  that  she  had, 
during  the  whole  time,  been  thinking  her  own  thoughts, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  what  was  going  on. 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  about  three  years  writing  her 
"  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  which  was  the  title 
given  to  her  account  of  Laplace's  great  book. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  the  manuscript  sent 
off  to  Lord  Brougham,  in  order  that  he  might  decide, 
as  previously  arranged,  whether  it  should  be  torn  up 
or  not.  But  the  book  was  not  destined  to  be  at  once 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  published,  and 
was  very  highly  praised  by  all  who  read  it.  It  at 
once  brought  great  honour  to  its  author,  and  clever 
men  wrote  from  all  quarters  to  congratulate  her 
on    her    success.      The   great   astronomer.    Sir  John 
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Herschel,  Dr.  Whewell,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Peacock,  a  great 
mathematician,  were  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  praised  the  book.  Added  to  this,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Dublin,  and  of  the  Societe  de  Physique  et  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  of  Geneva  ;  her  bust  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
a  literary  pension  of  ^300  a  year  was  bestowed  upon 
her.  Som.e  years  later  she  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Geographical  Society,  and  the  first 
gold  medal  ever  awarded  by  the  society  was  voted  by 
acclamation  to  her.  Her  work  had  been  hard,  but 
the  recognition  came  very  speedily.  She  was  feted 
and  complimented  wherever  she  went,  and  at  once 
took  up  her  position  as  one  of  the  scientific  leaders  of 
the  da}^ 

One  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon  this  gifted 
woman  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  deserves  special 
mention.  About  this  time  all  Englishmen  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  in- 
terest because  the  ships  which  had  gone  in  quest 
of  a  north-west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  had  returned  home. 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  gratified  to  be  told  that  an 
island  so  far  to  the  north  that  it  was  all  but  per- 
petually covered  with  ice  and  snow  had  been  named 
"  Somerville,"  after  herself     It  would,  however,  be  a 
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mistake  to  conclude  that  this  had  been  done  because 
Mrs.  Somerville  had  distinguished  herself  in  mathe- 
matics. The  real  reason  why  she  had  been  thus 
celebrated  was  that,  having  been  invited  to  inspect 
the  ships  preparing  for  one  of  these  expeditions,  she 
had  put  in  practice  her  knowledge  of  cookery  by 
making  a  large  quantity  of  orange  marmalade,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  officers  for  use  during  the  voyage. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
marmalade  would  cause  her  name  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  when  her  mathematical  capacity  had 
ceased  to  interest. 

Another  unusual  compliment  paid  to  her  was  that 
a  well-known  ship  builder  named  after  her  a  fine 
vessel  which  was  intended  for  the  China  and  India 
trade,  and  obtained  through  a  mutual  friend  a  copy 
of  her  bust  for  the  figure-head.  Unfortunately,  the 
Mary  Sonierville  was  lost  in  her  first  voyage.  It  was 
supposed  that  she  had  foundered  during  a  typhoon  in 
the  China  Sea. 

When  one  has  worked  earnestly  and  long,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  have  the  value  of  the  work  ap- 
preciated. The  sincere  praise  of  our  fellows  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  those  who  know  that  they  have 
deserved  it.  Also,  there  is  no  denying  that  when  one 
has  been  ridiculed  and  sneered  at  for  pursuing  a 
certain  career,  and  then  it  turns  out  that  the  said  career 
leads  to  usefulness  and  glory,  it  is  a  little  gratifying 
to  hear  the  sneerers  and  grumblers  joining  in  the 
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general  hurrahs.  But  to  an  affectionate,  true-hearted 
woman  like  Mrs.  Somerville,  no  praise  is  so  sweet  as 
that  which  comes  from  those  near  and  dear,  and  no 
hurrahs  make  such  music  as  theirs.  We  are  not 
astonished,  therefore,  to  find  the  following  entry  in 
Mrs.  Somerville's  "  Recollections  "  : — 

"  Our  relations  and  others  who  had  so  sev^erely 
criticised  and  ridiculed  me,  astonished  at  my  success, 
were  now  loud  in  my  praise.  But  the  warmth  with 
which  Somerville  entered  into  my  success  deeply 
affected  me.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  would  have 
rejoiced  at  it  as  he  did.  But  he  was  of  a  generous 
nature,  far  above  jealousy,  and  he  continued  through 
life  to  take  the  kindest  interest  in  all  I  did." 

By  way  of  taking  a  rest  after  her  achievements, 
Mrs.  Somerville  soon  after  this  went  with  her  family 
to  stay  on  the  Continent  for  awhile.  Wherever  she 
went,  scientific  men  received  her  with  enthusiasm.  If 
she  had  been  so  inclined,  she  might  now  have  given 
herself  up  to  enjoyment,  feeling  that  she  had  done 
what  it  had  been  possible  for  no  other  woman  to 
do.  But  the  hunger  for  work  and  for  increased 
knowledge,  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  was  only 
slightly  appeased,  and  in  a  very  short  time  this  in- 
defatigable worker  was  busy  once  more — it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  stop.  True,  she  went  into  society 
a  great  deal  ;  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  princes, 
ambassadors,  professors,  and  celebrated  people  of  all 
sorts  :  and   in   her  genial,  witty  way  she   noted  their 
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peculiarities  and  enjoyed  their  company.  But  she 
never  gave  up  her  work;  she  still  economised  her  time, 
and  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity  ;  and  though 
she  could  not  rise  early,  as  she  formerly  did  (for  her 
application  had  told  upon  her  health,  and  she  was  so 
delicate  that  she  had  to  lie  in  bed  till  mid-day),  she 
did  not  waste  time  on  that  account,  but  made  a 
practice  of  writing  while  in  bed. 

The  result  of  all  this  industry  soon  appeared. 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  her  first  work, 
Mrs.  Somerville  brought  out  a  second  volume,  almost 
as  profound  as  the  first,  and  quite  original.  It  was 
called  "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,^"' 
and  then,  in  course  of  time,  a  third  volume  appeared 
on  "  Physical  Geography."  The  last-named  of  these 
is  the  one  by  which  its  author  is  best  known. 

Soon  after  his  wife  had  begun  to  work  on  "  Physical 
Geography,'^  Dr.  Somerville's  health  failed,  and  the 
family  took  up  their  residence  in  Italy  ;  they  went  from 
one  city  to  another,  meeting  kind  friends  and  warm 
admirers  everywhere,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  social  life  of  the  country.  As 
was  usual  with  them,  they  became  intimate  with  the 
"  best  people  '■*  wherever  they  pitched  their  tent,  so 
that  the  life  of  the  great  writer  is  to  a  large  extent 
made  up  of  the  story  of  the  people  whom  she  knew. 
She  had  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  to  understand  all  that 
was  going  on  around  her,  and  so  she  missed  nothing. 
The  after-part  of  every  day  she  gave  up  to  amusement 
D  2 
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and  to  excursions  to  picture  galleries  and  antiquities, 
but  the  whole  of  her  mornings  she  gave  to  work. 
This  rule  she  laid  down  inflexibly,  and  when  possible, 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  her  resolution.  So 
success  once  more  crowned  her  efforts.  Though  the 
"Physical  Geography"  was  a  most  advanced  work,  full 
of  thought  and  research,  requiring  many  years  of 
study,  it  was  at  length  completed,  and  was  a  marvel 
to  all  who  read  it.  Whatever  else  Mrs.  Somerville 
had  accomplished,  she  had  proved  that  women  were 
capable  of  scientific  thought. 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  when 
her  "Physical  Geography"  was  published;  and  per- 
sons less  energetic  than  herself  would  have  thought 
that  having  done  so  much,  the  time  had  come  when 
she  might  rest  and  be  thankful.  But  she  found  no 
pleasure  in  idleness.  Still  she  visited  her  numerous 
friends,  making  fresh  acquaintance  continually 
amongst  the  learned  and  talented  ;  still  she  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  seeing  much  that  was  wonderful 
and  beautiful,  and  rejoicing  in  all  things  fair;  and 
still  she  took  an  eager  interest  in  the  political  events 
of  the  day.  Living,  as  she  did,  for  the  most  part  in 
Italy,  she  was  naturally  much  occupied  with  the  stirring 
events  which  were  then  occurring.  Her  sympathies 
had  ahvays  been  with  liberal  opinions,  and  long  before 
Italy  was  united  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  she  believed 
that  its  unity  would  be  brought  about.  When  it  was 
accomplished,  she  was  enthusiastically  glad. 
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Mrs.  Somerville's  love  of  animals  was  one  oi  her 
chief  characteristics.  When  quite  a  girl  she  went  on 
one  occasion  with  her  father  on  a  tour  in  the  Highlands. 
On  her  return  she  found  that  a  pet  goldfinch  which 
had  been  left  in  the  charge  of  the  servants,  and 
neglected  by  them,  had  died  of  starvation.  She  was 
almost  heart-broken  at  the  event,  and  in  writing  her 
"  Recollections,"  seventy  years  after,  she  mentioned  it, 
and  said  that  as  she  wrote  she  felt  deep  pain.  After 
her  second  marriage,  and  a  little  while  before  she  wrote 
her  first  book,  she  tells  how  she  "  liked  "  a  certain  in- 
dividual, on  account  of  his  kindness  to  animals.  She 
even  believed  to  some  extent  in  the  immortality  of 
animals,  on  the  ground  that  if  animals  have  no 
future,  and  as  the  existence  of  many  is  most 
wretched,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  were  created  for 
uncompensated  misery,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  attributes  of  God's  mercy  and  justice.  She  was 
very  energetic  in  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  animals.  In 
writing  on  this  subject,  she  said  :  "We  English  cannot 
boast  of  humanity  so  long  as  our  sportsmen  find 
pleasure  in  shooting  down  tame  pigeons  as  they  fly 
terrified  out  of  a  cage." 

Of  another  acquaintance  she  says  :  "  He  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  met  with,  and  quite 
won  my  heart  one  day  at  table,  when  they  were 
talking  of  the  number  of  singing  birds  that  were 
eaten  in  Italy — nightingales,  goldfi,nches,  and  robins — 
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he  called  out,  "  What !  robins  !  our  household  birds  ! 
I  would  as  soon  eat  a  child  !  " 

One  of  the  subjects  in  which  Mrs.  Somerville  was 
particularly  interested  was  what  is  called  the  "  Emanci- 
pation of  Women."  She  had  herself  in  early  life 
known  what  it  was  to  face  the  prejudice  which  was  a 
few  years  ago  very  common  in  Great  Britain  against 
literary  and  scientific  education  for  women,  but  she 
lived  to  see  a  great  change  in  public  opinion  on  this 
point.  As  she  grew  older  she  became  quite  zealous 
in  doing  what  she  could  to  encourage  women  to 
cultivate  their  minds.  She  rejoiced  exceedingly  when 
Girton  College  was  founded,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
great  step  in  the  true  direction.  She  was  also  very 
wishful  that  women  should  take  an  interest  in  politics 
and  headed  one  petition_,  and  frequently  signed  others, 
to  Parliament  for  Female  Suffrage.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  London  General  Committee  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  Yet  she  by  no  means  sympathised  with  the 
fear  that  if  women  were  to  receive  a  solid  education, 
they  would  in  consequence  lose  their  feminine  grace 
and  would  leave  their  domestic  duties  unperformed. 
Indeed,  she  was  a  bright  example  to  the  contrary. 
It  has  been  already  told  that  she  was  a  good  cook,  a 
good  needlewoman,  a  famous  housewife,  a  good  wife 
and  mother.  And  she  had  also  an  abundant  store  of 
common  sense. 

Miss  Edgeworth  said  of  her,  "While  her  head  is 
among  the  stars,  her  feet   are  firm  upon  the  earth." 
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With  her  "smiling  eyes  and  pink  colour,  her  soft 
voice,  strong  well-bred  Scottish  accent,  and  natural 
modesty,"  she  must  have  been  a  most  charming  in- 
dividual— as  different  as  possible  from  the  ogress  which 
she  would  have  been  if  the  pictures  of  advanced 
women  drawn  by  those  who  oppose  her  opinions  were 
always  true. 

The  last  years  of  this  great  woman  were  spent  in 
Italy.     They  were  very  calm  and  peaceful. 

When  eighty  years  of  age  she  lost  her  husband  ; 
and  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  sympathy,  love,  and 
confidence  which  existed  between  them,  it  can  be 
imagined  that  this  was  a  most  grievous  sorrow.  Five 
years  later  Woronzow  Greig,  the  son  to  whom  she 
was  so  warmly  attached,  died,  and  this  event  robbed 
her  of  one  of  her  greatest  delights.  Yet  she  bore  it 
with  calm  courage.  Indeed,  in  reading  her  "  Recollec- 
tions "  we  receive  the  impression  that  the  inevitable 
partings  with  her  friends  were  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  the  separation  was  only  for  a  short  time.  As 
she  was  so  old,  she  would  soon  join  the  loved  ones. 
She  thought  of  death  and  eternity  with  the  most 
perfect  composure  and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
and  her  belief  in  immortality  was  so  firm  and  decided 
that  she  even  allowed  herself  to  hope  that  she  would 
meet  in  the  future  state  the  animals  she  had  loved. 
Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  as  to  her  ground  for 
this  hope,  it  is  certain  that  to  her  it  was  a  great 
comfort. 
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When  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Sornerville 
published  yet  another  work,  "  Molecular  and  Micro- 
scopic Science,"  which  was  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  researches  of  modern  science.  This  book 
seems  to  have  been  begun  and  continued,  as  much  as 
anything,  because  the  author,  after  her  husband's  death, 
wanted  something  to  do  to  occupy  her  mind.  Her 
daughters  urged  her  to  begin  it,  although  in  order  to 
carry  out  her  purpose  she  had  to  make  many  experi- 
ments, examine  different  objects  through  the  micro- 
scope, and  read  difficult  scientific  periodicals  and 
treatises ;  and  all  this  for  an  old  lady  of  eighty-nine,  who 
"  was  very  deaf  and  had  shaking  hands,  and  got  sooner 
tired  when  writing  than  she  used  to  do,"  was  no 
trifling  business.  But  Mrs.  Somcrville  commenced 
work  with  her  accustomed  energy,  though  "she  did 
not  hurry,  nor  did  she  see  the  need  of  it." 

She  wrote  regularly  every  morning  before  rising, 
from  eight  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  as  she  wrote 
"  a  mountain  sparrow,  a  great  pet,  used  to  perch  on 
her  arm."  For  eight  }'cars  this  little  bird  was  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  used  to  sleep  upon  her  arm 
while  she  was  writing.  It  came  to  a  violent  end,  for 
it  was  drowned  in  the  water-jug,  to  the  great  grief  of 
its  famous  mistress.  After  losing  this  bird,  she  made 
a  pet  of  a  beautiful  long-tailed  parroquet,  who  was  her 
constant  companion,  and  very  familiar. 

This  last  book  must  have  cost  Mrs.  Somerville 
a  great  effort.     During  its  course  she  had  a   severe 
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illness,  which  tried  her  greatly.  Before  it  was  com- 
pleted her  son  died.  But  she  persevered  with  it,  and 
it  remains  a  monument  of  her  untiring  industry  and 
energy.  Yet  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  she  said  : 
"  In  writing  this  book  I  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
repent  it.  Mathematics  are  the  natural  bent  of  my 
mind  ;  if  I  had  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  that 
study,  I  might  probably  have  written  something 
useful." 

Indeed  she  knew  her  own  powers  well ;  her  bent 
was  decidedly  for  mathematics.  Only  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  when  in  her  ninety-second  year,  she 
wrote  :  "  My  memory  of  ordinary  events,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  names  of  people,  is  failing,  but  not  for 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects.  I  am  still  able 
to  read  books  on  the  higher  algebra  for  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  even  to  solve  the  problems. 
Sometimes  I  find  them  difficult,  but  my  old  obstinacy 
remains,  for  if  I  do  not  succeed  to-day^  I  attack  them 
again  on  the  morrow." 

Again  she  wrote  :  *''  Though  far  advanced  in  years, 
I  take  as  lively  an  interest  as  ever  in  passing  events. 
I  regret  that  I  shall  not  live  to  know  the  result  of  the 
expedition  to  determine  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  determined  by  the 
transits  of  Venus,  and  the  source  of  the  most  renowned 
of  rivers,  the  discovery  of  which  will  immortalise  the 
name  of  Dr.  Livingstone."  And  in  another  place: 
"  I  must  mention  how  mucn  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
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Mr.  Herbert,  ]\I.P.,  has  brought  in  a  bill  to  protect  land 
birds,  which  has  been  passed  in  Parliament ;  but  I  am 
grieved  to  find  that  '  the  lark,  which  at  heaven's  gate 
sings,'  is  thought  unworth}-  of  man's  protection. 
Among  the  numerous  plans  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  let  us  hope  that  mercy  may  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  religion." 

Thus  interested  and  occupied,  the  last  weeks  of 
life  passed  peacefully  away,  with  higher  algebra  in  the 
morning,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  more  modern  light 
reading,  besides  the  newspapers,  the  visits  of  friends, 
cheerful  conversation,  and  needlework,  during  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  old  age  was  a  thoroughly  happy 
one.  She  had  always  had  a  great  dread  of  outliving 
her  intellect,  but  this  trial  was  spared  her.  Although 
she  attained  so  great  an  age,  she  was  healthy  in  body 
and  vigorous  in  mind  to  the  last.  With  the  one  ex- 
ception of  deafness,  she  had  none  of  the  infirmities 
of  age.  She  could  read  small  print  with  ease  and 
without  glasses,  even  by  lamp-light,  and  when  very 
old,  resumed  the  habit  of  working  with  her  needle, 
being  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  she  could  "count 
the  threads  of  a  fine  canvas  without  spectacles."  She 
understood  and  worked  out  difficult  problems  with  the 
same  quickness  and  ease  which  she  displayed  when 
young.  Her  last  occupations,  continued  to  the  actual 
day  of  her  death,  were  the  revision  and  completion 
of  a  treatise,  written  years  before,  on  the  "  Theory 
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of  Differences,"  and  the  study  of  a  book  on 
Quaternions. 

During  her  last  days  this  talented  woman  often 
said  that  "  not  even  in  the  joyous  spring  of  life  had 
she  been  more  truly  happy."  To  quote  her  daughter's 
touching  words :  "  Her  affection  for  those  she  loved,  and 
her  sympathy  for  all  living  beings,  remained  to  the 
last  as  fervent  as  ever  ;  nor  did  her  ardent  desire  for 
and  belief  in  the  ultimate  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind  diminish.  .  .  .  God  was 
indeed  loving  and  merciful  to  her ;  not  only  did  He 
allow  her  to  retain  her  faculties  unimpaired  to  so  great 
an  age,  but  the  weary  trial  of  long-continued  illness 
was  spared  her." 

She  died  in  sleep,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
November,  1872.  For  her.  Death  lost  its  terrors  ;  her 
pure  spirit  passed  away  so  gently  that  those  around 
her  scarcely  perceived  when  she  left  them.  "  It  was 
the  beautiful  and  painless  close  of  a  beautiful  and  a 
happy  life." 

Shortly  after  her  death  a  movement  was  started  to 
commemorate  her  name.  This  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Somerville  Hall  at  Oxford,  and  a 
"  Mary  Somerville"  scholarship  of  £'^0  a  year  for  three 
years  awarded  for  mathematics.  Somerville  Hall  was 
opened  in  1879  ;  it  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  twice 
since  then  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  connection  with  it,  besides 
the  "  Mary  Somerville  "  scholarship,  one  scholarship 
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of  £60  for  three  years,  and  one  of  £\o  for  three 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  very  shortly  the  council  will  be 
able  to  offer  three  additional  scholarships  of  ;^20  a  year 
each.  The  life  of  the  students  is  modelled  on  that  of 
an  English  family  ;  and  care  is  taken  in  the  conduct 
of  the  institution  that  members  of  different  religious 
denominations  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  honour  of  Mary  Somer- 
ville  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  a  cause  which 
lay  very  near  her  heart — namely,  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Of  the  capacity  of  women  to  profit  by 
this  higher  education,  her  own  life  was  a  signal  proof 


(<?/<?  Portiait  0/ Mrs.  Sometville  is  taken,  hy  permission,  from  a  Bxsi 
at  Girton  College^  Cambridge.) 
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One  day,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  clever 
and  good  man  took  his  two  Httle  daughters,  Mary 
and  Anna,  for  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  led  them 
into  a  field  of  new-mown  hay.  Anna  rolled  in  the 
sunshine,  and  was  happy,  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  four-year-old  Mary,  who  saw  the  haymakers 
busily  at  work. 

"  I  want  to  be  ooseful ;  I  want  to  be  ooseful  !  "  she 
cried,  and  she  would  not  be  content  until  her  father 
cut  a  stick  from  the  hedge,  so  that  she  might  rake 
together  the  hay  her  sister  scattered. 

This  little  girl  who  "  wanted  to  be  ooseful  "  was 
Mary  Carpenter,  the  woman  who  did  more  perhaps 
than  any  one  else  to  lift  destitute  and  criminal 
children  out  of  their  misery  and  sin.  This  pretty 
anecdote  of  her  early  childhood  is  told  by  her  nephew 
Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  in  the  memoir  he 
has  written  called  "The  Life  and  Work  of  IMary 
Carpenter." 

Mary  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  World^'s  Workers. 
Her  field  of  work  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Mary  Somerville,  for  Mary  Somerville  gave  her  mind 
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to  science,  while   Mary  Carpenter  gave  her  Hfe  and 
strength  to  trying  to  rescue  the  poor  and  degraded. 

Mary  Carpenter  was  born  at  Exeter  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1807.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  well  known  in  his  day  for  his 
ability,  his  enthusiastic  philanthropy,  and  his  simple, 
earnest  piety.  Mary  had  the  greatest  reverence  for 
her  father,  and  in  many  respects  she  was  like  him  ; 
she  inherited  from  him  her  industry,  her  warm  sym 
pathy  with  the  miserable  and  suffering,  and  her  deeo 
religious  feeling. 

Mary's  home  was  a  very  happy  one,  cheerful, 
frugal,  and  well  ordered.  The  various  members  of 
the  family  loved  each  other  very  much  ;  they  were  all 
busy,  and  all  in  earnest.  As  the  children  grew  up 
they  were  accustomed  to  find  their  father  and  mother 
interested  in  books  and  public  questions  ;  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  best  poetry  too,  and  the 
children  quite  early  became  familiar  with  it. 

As  a  baby,  Mary  must  have  been  rather  precocious, 
and  unlike  other  small  children  of  her  age.  When 
about  two  years  old  she  insisted  on  being  called  "  Dr. 
Carpenter"  in  the  nursery.  Unlike  Mrs.  Somerville,  she 
was  very  fond  of  dolls,  and  though  much  interested  in 
lessons,  was  alwaj^s  content  to  turn  away  from  them 
to  look  after  the  "  grand  affairs  "  of  her  waxen  play- 
things. 

When  Mary  was  ten  }'ears  old  the  famih'  removed 
to  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  opened  a  school  for  about 
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twelv^e  boys.  Amongst  these  pupils  Mary  very  soon 
took  her  place,  and  was  educated  in  subjects  which  were 
not  often  taught  to  girls  at  that  time.  She  studied 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  geology,  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  chemistry,  and  proved  herself  remarkably 
quick  in  learning.  Dr.  Martineau,  in  describing  her 
at  this  time,  says  that  as  "  a  sedate  little  girl  of  twelve 
she  looked  at  you  so  steadily,  and  always  spoke  like 
a  book,  so  that  in  talking  to  her  what  you  meant  for 
sense  seemed  to  turn  into  nonsense  on  the  way.  .  .  . 
She  appeared  to  have  the  world,  and  all  that  had 
happened  in  it,  at  her  fingers'  ends,  as  if  she  had  been 
always  and  everywhere  in  it." 

When  Mary  was  about  twelve  years  old  she  was 
attacked  by  a  very  painful  affection  of  the  eyes.  Her 
medical  adviser  was  afraid  that  if  great  care  was  not 
taken  she  might  become  blind,  and  he  ordered  her  to  be 
kept  for  many  weeks  in  a  darkened  room.  An  ordeal 
of  this  sort  would  be  a  great  trial  to  any  one,  but  it  was 
particularly  so  to  a  child  like  Mary,  fond  of  reading, 
and  quite  unaccustomed  to  waste  her  time.  It  would 
have  been  no  wonder  if  she  had  been  irritable  and 
unreasonable  under  the  trial,  but  she  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  She  was  sweet  and  patient  through  every- 
thing, and  by  way  of  still  being  a  help  in  the  house- 
hold, she  appointed  herself  timekeeper  for  the  family, 
reminding  the  rest  of  their  v^arious  engagements. 
During  this  imprisonment,  as  it  may  be  called,  Mary's 
sister  Anna  was  very  kind  to  her.     She  sat  with  her, 
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read  to  her,  and  did  what  she  could  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly.  In  later  life  this  same  sister 
Anna  was  her  friend  and  companion  in  all  her  w^ork. 

Twice  during  her  childhood  Mary  suffered  from 
this  affection  of  the  eyes,  and  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  it;  to  give  up  work.  This  was  all  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  as  a  woman,  Mary's  eyes  were 
her  most  attractive  feature.  They  were  large  and 
grey,  and  so  expressiv-e  of  earnestness  and  kindly 
penetration,  that  they  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination 
over  those  who  looked  into  them. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  when  childhood  is  free 
from  care.  Young  people  who  belong  to  happy 
homes  usually  go  on  from  day  to  day  having  all  that 
they  need  provided  for  them,  and  thinking  perhaps 
that  thus  it  will  always  be.  But  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  to  all  a  reminder  that  they  have  their  own 
work  to  do,  and  must  take  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  life.  Sometimes  this  reminder  comes  in  the  form 
of  the  death  of  a  parent  on  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  lean,  sometimes  in  the  failure  of  strength, 
sometimes  it  comes  gently  and  gradually,  sometimes 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Happy  they  who,  when- 
ever it  comes,  and  however  it  comes,  are  prepared  for 
action,  and  find  themselves  possessed  of  the  tools 
they  need. 

To  Mary  Carpenter  this  reminder  came  when  she 
was  about  seventeen  years  old.  Then  she  realised 
that  her  father — her  dear  and  honoured  father — was 
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working  beyond  his  strength.  He  was  a  very  busy 
man  ;  he  had  his  church  to  look  after,  the  school  to 
superintend,  literary  work  and  philanthropic  work 
devolving  upon  him,  his  family  dependent  on  him, 
and  his  health  began  to  fail.  A  weak  girl  under 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  unhappy,  and 
done  nothing.  She  would  have  waited  to  see  what 
came,  and  hoped  that  things  would  mend.  But  Mary 
was  not  weak  ;  she  was  very  strong.  At  once  she 
prepared  to  rush  to  her  father's  rescue. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  Mary  began 
now  to  take  upon  herself  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
family,  for  she  had  begun  to  do  that  long  before. 
When  she  was  quite  a  young  girl  she  used  to  take  her 
father's  place  in  the  school  during  his  occasional 
absence  from  illness,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
schoolfellow,  the  friend  who  afterwards  became  Dr. 
James  Martineau,  she  superintended  the  lessons  of  the 
other  pupils.  She  was  so  useful  in  the  home,  too, 
that  when  she  had  to  go  away  her  mother  missed  her 
help  sadly.  But  more  was  wanted  from  her  now. 
She  saw  that  what  was  required  was  that  her  father 
should  be  relieved  from  the  school  altogether,  and 
should  have  an  easier  life.  Very  steadily  she  set  to 
work  to  accomplish  this.  She  missed  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  knowledge,  so  that  she  might  be  fit  to 
teach,  and  she  took  entire  charge  of  the  younger 
pupils.  Not  content  with  this,  she  resolved,  after  a 
time,  to  leave  home  and  go  out  as  a  governess.  She 
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found  absence  from  home  a  trial,  but  on  the  whole 
her  scheme  was  a  success.  It  gave  her  courage  and 
independence,  and  made  her  stronger  for  the  work 
which  was  before  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1829  Dr.  Carpenter,  finding  that 
he  did  not  recover  his  wonted  health,  determined  to 
give  up  the  school,  and  in  its  place  it  was  decided 
that  Mary,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  should  com- 
mence a  school  for  young  ladies.  This  school  was 
continued  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  fairly  successful. 
The  work  was  hard,  but  the  workers  felt  that  they 
were  toiling  for  those  they  loved,  and  were  being  of 
use,  and  so  they  were  content.  In  speaking  of  the 
work  to  a  friend,  Mary  said,  "  School  keeping  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  work,  but  we  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  have  something  to  do,  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  happy  without  some  regular  em- 
ployment which  is  useful." 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Miss  Carpenter  was  the 
mainstay  of  this  new  undertaking,  and  the  girls  under 
her  charge  looked  upon  her  almost  with  awe  as  a  sort 
of  prodigy.  They  had  reason  to  do  so,  for  her  attain- 
ments were  very  far  in  advance  of  those  of  ordinary 
women  of  her  da\'.  One  of  the  school  srirls  writing; 
home,  said,  "  Miss  Carpenter  is  quite  delightful.  She 
understands  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  every 
other  language,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary^ 
for  I  only  know  of  these  through  hearing  her  teach 
them.      She    is    fond    of    poetry,    conchology,    and 
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geology — the  two  last  she  seems  to  understand  very 
well.     In  short,  she  seems  to  be  universal." 

While  Miss  Carpenter  was  thus  busily  occupied  in 
teaching  both  living  and  dead  languages,  and  scientific 
subjects  on  the  week  days,  her  time  on  Sundays  was 
given  to  the  Sunday  school.  From  a  very  early  age 
she  had  taken  part  in  this  work,  and  had  always  been 
very  much  interested  in  it.  But  in  183 1  she  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  school.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  she  threw  her  whole  heart  into 
her  task.  She  was  not  content  with  simply  teaching 
her  class  on  the  Sunday.  She  made  herself  the  friend 
of  her  scholars,  inquired  into  their  circumstances, 
followed  them ^  to  their  homes,  introduced  herself  to 
their  parents,  and  learnt  all  that  she  could  about 
them.  In  this  way  she  found  out  how  miserable  and 
poor  many  of  them  were,  and,  living  as  they  did  in 
such  a  degraded  condition,  how  difficult  it  was  for 
them  to  escape  from  sinking  yet  lower  and  lower. 

Even  in  these  days  we  sometimes  think  that 
people  who  differ  in  politics  are  very  much  more 
excited  and  bitter  than  they  need  be,  and  that  if 
opponents  would  only  discuss  quietly  and  talk  plea- 
santly together,  they  would  respect  each  other  more. 
What  would  the  persons  who  think  thus  have  said  if 
they  had  watched  events  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago? 
At  the  very  time  that  Miss  Carpenter  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  country  was 
in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  The  House  of 
E  2 
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Lords  had  thrown  out  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  people  were  most  impatient  and 
angry.  Large  indignation  meetings  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  outrages  and  dis- 
turbances occurred  every  day. 

In  Bristol  disorder  was  at  its  worst.  The  mob  of 
Bristol  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  England.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Recorder  of  Bristol,  Sir  C.  Wethcrell, 
had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  anti-reformers, 
and  that  at  this  time  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  Bristol  to 
make  the  usual  gaol  deliver)^  The  people  of  Bristol 
determined  they  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
test against  his  conduct  in  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
when  he  entered  the  city,  he  was  received  with  groans, 
yells,  and  hisses  by  the  mob,  his  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  angry  crowd,  and  when  at  last  he 
managed  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the  noise  and 
confusion  were  so  great  that  the  court  had  to  adjourn. 
The  mob,  finding  themselves  successful,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  daring,  and  soon  gained 
the  upper  hand.  They  made  a  rush  on  the  police, 
and  completely  routed  them.  Troops  were  called  in, 
but  the  rioters  received  them  with  showers  of  stones, 
bottles,  and  bricks,  and  several  lives  were  lost. 

At  last  they  began  to  set  public  buildings  and 
private  dwellings  on  fire.  They  went  about  their 
work  of  destruction  in  a  most  systematic  way,  giving 
the  inmates  of  each  house  half  an  hour's  notice  before 
setting  it  in  flames.     Then  the  leaders  entered  with 
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turpentine  and  brushes,  and  smeared  turpentine 
around  to  make  the  place  burn  more  fiercely.  With 
their  axes  also  they  cut  holes  in  the  floors  of  the 
burning  houses,  so  that  the  air  might  enter  and  fan 
the  fire.  The  consequence  was,  the  flames  burnt 
so  fiercely  that  in  some  instances  the  rioters  them- 
selves were  unable  to  escape,  and  perished  with  the 
burning  buildings. 

Miss  Carpenter  was  one  of  those  who  had  to  look 
on  powerless  while  Bristol  was  in  flames.  She  knew — 
none  better — how  miserable  and  ignorant  the  people 
were  who  had  done  this  thing ;  how  they  were  ani- 
mated by  hatred  of  the  classes  above  them,  feeling 
that  they  were  wronged,  though  they  could  not  have 
said  how.  She  knew,  too,  that  to  a  degree  the  hatred 
was  justified,  and  that  it  was  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  society  which  were  driving  these  dangerous  ones  to 
crime.  The  Bristol  riots  broke  out  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October.  Mary  Carpenter's  biographer  tells  us 
that  "the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  sunshine  of 
the  autumn  morning  and  the  dreadful  glare  of  the 
fire-lit  sky  at  night  fixed  itself  ineffaceably  in  her 
remembrance ;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
pity  for  those  whose  mad  passions  had  brought  on 
the  innocent  such  calamity  and  disgrace.  The  im- 
pression deepened  as  day  after  day  brought  tidings 
of  fresh  crime  and  misery.  She  began  to  ponder  on 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and  to  find  their  place  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  desire 
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was  already  stirring  within  her  to  devote  herself  to 
the  service  of  the  degraded  around  her." 

After  pondering  thus  for  two  months,  Mary  Car- 
penter made  a  solemn  resolve  to  devote  her  life  to 
trying  to  do  good  to  others,  caring  not  at  all  for  her 
own  comfort  or  labour.  She  even  wrote  down  a  sort 
of  formal  dedication  of  herself  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity, so  that  the  written  words  might  be  a  witness 
against  herself  if  she  failed  to  live  up  to  them  and 
deserted  the  sacred  cause.  But  her  purpose  was  too 
earnest,  and  her  enthusiasm  too  deep  to  be  forgotten. 
When  the  opportunity  for  action  came  she  was  ready, 
and  the  story  of  her  life  is  the  story  of  a  brave 
woman,  who  accomplished  wonders  in  saving  the 
neglected  and  the  miserable. 

About  this  time  Mary  Carpenter  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  two  people  who  were  destined  to  have 
a  great  influence  over  her  life.  One  of  these  was  the 
celebrated  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  and  the  other, 
Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  America.  Ram- 
mohun Roy  it  was  who  first  made  her  think  of  help- 
ing the  people  of  India,  a  work  which  for  many  years 
she  was  obliged  to  dismiss  from  her  mind,  but  the 
desire  for  which  formed  now  was  cherished  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  was  ultimately  taken  up.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  showed  her  that  there  was  work  to  be 
done  at  home,  in  the  streets  and  alleys  which  were 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  her  own  dwelling.  Both 
were  earnest,  brave,  and  good  men. 
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Rammohun  Roy  was  a  young  Brahman  of  high 
caste.  He  was  exceedingly  intelligent,  highly  educated, 
and  very  thoughtful.  At  a  very  early  age  he  began 
to  have  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  As  he  spoke  out  what  he 
thought  very  plainly  and  boldly,  his  father  and  friends 
were  very  angry  with  him.  His  mother,  it  is  said, 
agreed  with  him,  and  was  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, but  she  refused  to  give  up  the  religion  of  her 
friends  and  country.  One  day,  when  she  was  about 
to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut,  he  remon- 
strated with  her,  and  she  said,  '*  You  are  right,  but 
I  am  a  woman,  and  cannot  give  up  observances  which 
are  a  comfort  to  me."  The  son,  however,  did  not 
shrink  from  giving  up  what  he  had  ceased  to  believe 
in.  He  braved  both  the  scorn  of  his  acquaintances 
and  the  anger  of  his  father,  in  order  to  be  true  to  his 
convictions. 

He  continued  his  studies,  went  on  to  examine 
other  religions,  and  found  that  they  were  all  very 
much  alike.  At  last  his  attention  was  directed  to 
Christianity,  and  by  it  he  was  strongly  attracted. 
He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  precepts  and 
life  of  Jesus,  and  although  he  never  believed  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  or  agreed  in  opinion  with  orthodox 
English  Christians,  he  freely  declared  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  led  to  peace  and  happiness. 

When  Rammohun  Roy  visited  England  he  was 
warmly  received   wherever  he  went.     At  the  time  of 
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his  visit  the  Reform  struggle  was  at  its  fiercest,  and 
he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
time.  He  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  was  introduced  by  him  to  his  family.  Mary  was 
deh'ghted  with  him.  She  Hstened  eagerly  to  all  that 
he  had  to  say  about  India,  and  especially  about  the 
condition  of  the  women  there,  and  she  longed  to  go 
out  and  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  them.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible. 
She  had  the  school  to  attend  to,  and  her  parents 
needed  her  help  ;  but  the  idea  was  kept  in  reserve, 
and  was  acted  on  years  after. 

Rammohun  Roy  died  a  little  more  than  two  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  when  he  was  about  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  overworked  himself,  and  was 
attacked  by  a  fev^cr,  which  proved  fatal.  His  death 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  friends  who  loved  him,  and 
who  hoped  he  would  have  done  great  things  for  India. 
To  no  one  was  it  a  greater  trouble  than  to  Mary 
Carpenter.  She  mourned  for  him  deeply,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  honesty  and  his  earnestness  re- 
mained to  influence  all  her  life. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  was  a  very  different  man.  He 
was  an  American,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  been 
working  amongst  the  poor,  doing  all  he  could  to  help 
them.  His  home  was  in  Boston,  and  he  had  come  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Like  all  good 
men  of  his  kind,  he  had  heard  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
felt  sure  of  s}'mpathy  from  him  and  his  friends.    Very 
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soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  therefore,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Bristol  home,  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  was  invited  to  remain  for  awhile,  and 
in  this  way  he  became  intimate  with  Mary  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  We  can  understand  how  eagerly 
the  earnest-hearted  woman,  filled  with  pity  and  love 
for  the  poor,  would  listen  to  the  story  of  the  work 
which  the  earnest -hearted  man  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish ;  how  she  would  try  to  learn  his  methods, 
and  long  to  imitate  his  example.  Ill  as  he  was.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  could  not  refrain  from  exploring  the 
narrow  streets  and  miserable  alleys  where  the  "  dan- 
gerous classes  "  lived.  We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told 
that  in  these  excursions  Mary  was  his  companion. 

One  day,  as  Mary  was  walking  with  her  guest 
through  some  of  the  streets  which  surrounded  her 
father's  chapel  in  "  Lewin's  Mead,"  a  miserable,  ragged 
boy  darted  out  of  a  dark  court  and  rushed  wildly 
across  their  path.  "  That  child,"  said  Dr.  Tucker- 
man, "  should  be  followed  to  his  home  and  seen 
after."  Nothing  more  was  said,  but  the  remark  was 
like  the  seed  which  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  Thirty-six  years  after 
Mary  repeated  these  words,  and  said  that  the  moment 
of  her  hearing  them  was  one  of  the  quickening 
moments  of  her  life.  "  His  words,"  she  said,  *'  sank 
into  my  mind  with  a  painful  feeling  that  a  duty  was 
being  neglected." 

The    sensitive    girl    told    her    sisters    what   had 
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happened,  and  together  they  resolved  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  These  girls  were  all  busy.  They  had  the 
school  to  keep  up,  their  brothers  to  educate,  their 
parents  to  care  for,  the  charge  of  the  family  rested 
upon  them.  Some  would  have  said  that  with  these 
claims  upon  their  time  and  strength,  they  were  to  be 
excused  if  they  left  the  wretched  arabs  and  street 
vagrants  to  get  on  as  best  they  might.  But  Alary  and 
her  sisters  could  not  quieten  their  consciences  thus. 
They  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  to  con- 
sider the  poor,  and  they  were  miserable  when  they 
thought  of  the  misery  of  others.  So  they  called 
their  friends  and  neighbours  together,  and  held  a 
consultation,  and  the  result  was  that  a  Working 
and  Visiting  Society  was  established,  whose  members 
were  to  make  it  their  duty  to  visit  the  poor,  and 
inquire  into  their  actual  condition,  with  the  object  of 
relieving  them.  Of  this  society  Mary  Carpenter 
was  chosen  secretary,  and  she  occupied  the  post  for 
twenty  years. 

It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since  the  Lewin's 
Mead  Working  and  Visiting  Society  was  formed,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  look  back  and  note  the 
methods  of  work  which  these  friends  of  the  poor 
adopted.  District  visiting  was  not  then  as  usual  as 
it  is  now  ;  it  was  new  and  untried.  Undertaken  as  it 
was  by  earnest  enthusiasts,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  task,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  astonishing 
if  the   visitors  had    commenced  with   the  notion  of 
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relieving  instantly  the  poverty  with  which  they  came 
into  contact  ;  bestowing  freely  indiscriminate  gifts  of 
money  and  clothing  upon  those  who  stood  sorely  in 
need  of  both.  Inexperienced  workers  among  the 
poor  almost  always  make  this  mistake.  They  give 
to  all  who  tell  a  pitiful  tale,  and  the  more  squalid  the 
surroundings  the  more  liberal  is  the  relief  bestowed. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  poor  and  idle  give  up 
altogether  trying  to  mend  matters,  and  concern  them- 
selves with  appearing  as  needy  as  possible.  The  poor 
and  industrious  meanwhile,  who  struggle  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  are  left  unaided.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  industry  and  thrift  should  be  encouraged,  idle- 
ness and  extravagance  discountenanced,  that  so  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect  may  grow  and  increase. 
Mary  Carpenter  and  her  fellow- workers  understood 
this  well. 

Bristol  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  worst  cities  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  poverty  and  distress  of  its  lowest 
classes.  Its  narrow  courts  reeked  with  filth,  and 
scenes  inexpressibly  painful  were  to  be  witnessed 
there.  It  was  not  easy  for  ladies,  who  lived  in  well- 
ordered  homes,  who  had  refined  tastes  and  loved 
intellectual  pursuits,  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  these 
horrors,  to  breathe  the  foul  air,  and  come  into  contact 
with  low  ideas  and  vicious  life.  But  Mary  Carpenter, 
having  once  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  never  turned 
back.  She  loved  books,  poetry,  and  science  as  much 
as  any  one  could  do,  but  she  cheerfully  left  them  all 
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to  help  those  who  needed  her  help.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  time  came  for  apportioning  the  different 
districts  to  the  various  visitors,  Mary  always  chose  for 
herself  the  poorest  and  the  worst.  Sometimes  the 
dirt,  squalor,  and  sin  she  saw  were  so  dreadful,  that 
she  vv^as  utterly  disgusted  and  filled  with  loathing; 
but  love  and  pity  invariably  triumphed  in  her  heart, 
and  made  her  willing  to  endure  pain,  if  only  she 
might  be  of  service  to  these  poor  lost  ones. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  work,  Mary  Carpenter  did 
not  entirely  give  up  her  studies.  Poetry,  science,  and 
art  afforded  her  great  pleasure,  and  reading  was  her 
great  resource.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  at 
this  early  period  Mary  Carpenter  was  particularly 
fond  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  Fifty  years  ago  Words- 
worth was  not  esteemed  so  highly  as  he  is  now  ;  the 
people  of  his  own  day  were  sometimes  inclined  to 
speak  of  him  with  scorn.  But  with  Mary  Carpenter 
he  was  a  special  favourite.  She  had  the  wit  to  dis- 
cover his  merit  quite  early,  and  she  felt  kindly 
disposed  to  people  when  once  she  knew  that  they 
loved  Wordsworth.  Turner's  pictures,  too,  she  highly 
appreciated  after  a  while,  though  not  at  first.  Very 
often  when  she  was  in  London,  and  felt  tired  out,  she 
used  to  steal  away  to  the  National  Gallery,  sit  before 
one  of  Turner's  great  pictures  for  a  time,  and  come 
away  refreshed.  Mary  Carpenter  had  a  great  love 
for  art. 

In  the  year  1840  came  the  great  sorrow  of  Mary 
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Carpenter's  life — the  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  Car- 
penter had  been  deHcate  for  a  long  time,  so  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  go  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  ;  and  while  away  from  home  he  was  acci- 
dentally drowned.  He  had  been  so  good,  so  wise, 
tender,  and  clever,  that  he  was  almost  revered  by  his 
family,  and  his  removal  was  a  bitter  stroke. 

Mary  had  a  most  profound  affection  for  her  father. 
There  had  always  been  a  sweet  confidence  between 
them  ;  they  had  understood  each  other,  and  trusted 
each  other,  and  when  this  dearly-loved  father  was 
taken  away,  it  seemed  to  Mary  Carpenter  as  if  "  the 
sun  had  gone  out  of  her  sky."  But  she  could  not 
give  way  to  her  sorrow.  Her  mother  had  to  be  com- 
forted, the  family  life  had  to  be  kept  up,  and  in  this 
Christian  home  all  were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  the  others.  Friends  outside  sympa- 
thised and  condoled,  and  Mary  felt  very  grateful  to 
them  all.  She  knew  that  her  father's  life's  work  had 
been  nobly  done  ;  she  looked  forward  to  meeting  him 
again  in  a  land  where  parting  will  be  no  more.  And 
so,  although  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
recover  her  brightness  of  spirit,  she  at  least  became 
calm,  and  while  still  cherishing  her  love  for  her  father, 
she  was  able  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  In 
shorty  Mary  Carpenter  saw  clearly  what  thousands 
have  seen  before  her,  and  what  thousands  will  yet  be 
brought  to  see — that  death  is  by  no  means  the 
greatest  evil.     Sin  is  infinitely  worse.     We  can  endure 
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to  be  separated  by  death  from  those  we  love,  when 
we  can  remember  that  while  here  they  were  faithful 
and  earnest  workers  for  what  is  true  and  right.  The 
unendurable  pain  comes  when  they  have  given  cause 
for  regret. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
Mary  Carpenter's  revered  friend,  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
died.  This  was  an  additional  sorrow.  Mary  had  the 
greatest  veneration  for  this  excellent  man.  To  use 
her  own  language,  "  for  six  years  he  was  a  guide  and 
rest  to  her  soul."  Thirty-five  years  afterwards,  when 
a  scheme  which  lay  very  near  her  heart — that  of  the 
establishment  of  feeding  industrial  schools — was 
successfully  floated,  she  regarded  it  as  a  carrying  out 
of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  idea. 

In  May,  1843,  about  three  years  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  Mary  Carpenter  formally  "took  the 
pledge,"  and  became  a  teetotaller.  The  event  ought 
to  be  noticed,  because  the  lady  herself  thought  so 
much  of  it.  She  always  insisted  with  ardour  on  the 
importance  of  workers  among  the  poor  being  total 
abstainers,  and  once  said  that  "  teetotalism,  divested 
of  the  nonsense  and  vulgarity  which  too  often  accom- 
pany it,  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  sublimest 
institution  that  exists  next  to  Christianity."  Once, 
when  writing  to  a  friend,  she  said  : — "The  slaves  here 
for  whom  I  am  most  concerned,  are  those  enslaved  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  feel  on  this  subject 
somewhat  as  you   do  about   slavery,  and   perhaps  in 
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some  respects  more  painfully,  as  here  the  soul  Is 
enslaved  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  whole  family  is 
ruined  by  the  vice  of  one.  No  one  who  has  not  come 
into  immediate  contact,  as  I  have,  with  such  cases, 
can  realise  the  horror  of  them  ;  indeed,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  no  legislation  can  raise  the  working 
classes  of  England  as  long  as  this  evil  exists  among 
them." 

When  Mary  Carpenter  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  she  was  very  anxious  to  awaken 
the  curiosity  and  intelligence  of  the  scholars,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  she  arran8;ed  a  museum  of  p-eolomcal 
specimens  and  natural  objects,  which  she  presented  to 
the  school,  and  which  she  was  delighted  to  show  to 
the  children  when  they  were  willing  to  look.  She 
still  visited  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  too,  and 
sympathised  with  them  in  their  trouble ;  and  as  she 
gradually  came  to  know  them  well,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  very 
much  might  be  done  to  raise  them. 

The  poor  and  destitute  who  attended  the  Sunday 
schools,  however,  were  what  were  called  "  occasional 
criminals,"  that  is,  they  now  and  again  transgressed 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  were  brought  up 
before  the  magistrates.  But  below  these  there  was 
another  class,  who  were  called  the  *'  habitual  criminals," 
who  were  no  sooner  released  from  prison  for  one 
offence  than  they  committed  another,  and  who  had  no 
idea  of  being  industrious   and  working  for  their  own 
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living.  For  these  people  gaols  and  penitentiaries  were 
no  good,  and  free  day  schools  they  refused  to  attend. 
There  were  no  School  Board  schools  at  that  time  into 
which  vagrant  children  could  be  compelled  to  go,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  juvenile  crime  was  increasing 
very  rapidly,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  that  the  evil 
would  ever  be  lessened  ;  for  it  was  a  painful  truth 
that  the  numbers  of  the  "  habitual  criminals  "  were 
continually  being  added  to  from  the  ranks  of  the 
*'  occasional  criminals,"  and  things  were  rapidly  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

It  was  a  blessing  for  England  and  for  the  world, 
that  at  this  point  a  good  woman  stepped  forward  and 
said  that  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  were  ;  but  that  an  earnest  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rescue  these  hapless  little  ones  from  the  depths  of 
degradation  which  seemed  to  be  their  fate.  This 
good  woman  was  Mary  Carpenter. 

Of  course  Miss  Carpenter  was  not  alone  in  what 
she  did  ;  she  found  friends  to  sympathise  with  her  and 
help  her.  Workers  for  God  are  seldom  left  quite 
solitary.  Even  at  the  darkest  times  they  discover, 
like  Elijah,  that  there  are  others  as  well  as  themselves 
"  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  So  it  was 
with  ]\Iary  Carpenter.  Good  men  and  women  besides 
herself  were  willing  to  work  for  the  children  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  the  Rev.  John  Cla\', 
of  Preston  ;  the  Rev.  T.  Carter,  of  Li\-erpool  ;  the 
Rev.   Sydney  Turner,   of  Red   Hill  ;  Sheriff  Watson, 
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of  Aberdeen  ;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Osborn  ;  Mr.  Russell 
Scott,  of  Bath  ;  Lord  Ashley,  who  afterwards  became 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  last  but  not  least,  I\Ir. 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  many  others.  With  all  these  Mary 
Carpenter  was  at  one. 

But  of  all  her  friends  there  was  not  one  with 
whom  Mary  Carpenter  was  more  heartily  in  sympathy 
than  with  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill.  This  good 
man  had  filled  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  had  much  to  do  with  young 
criminals,  and  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  imprison- 
ment in  gaol  was  worse  than  useless  for  them,  because 
it  too  often  brought  them  into  companionship  with 
those  more  hardened  than  themselves.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Davenport  Hill  had  tried  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  necessity  for  reformatories,  and  the  im- 
portance of  education  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
crime.  But  for  a  long  time  he  spoke  in  vain.  What 
he  and  his  friends  would  have  liked  would  have  been 
the  establishment  of  schools  like  our  present  Board 
Schools,  which  children  should  be  compelled  to 
attend.  But  that  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and 
the  public  were  not  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far.  For 
the  destitute  and  criminal  he  urged  the  establishment 
of  reformatories  and  ragged  schools. 

The  one  fact  which  led  people  like  Miss  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  to  desire  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  was  the  prevalence  of  juvenile 
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crime.  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  ]\Iary  Carpenter's 
first  ragged  school  was  opened,  Mr.  Forster's  Educa- 
tion Act  became  law,  and  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  was  made  compulsory.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  that  Act,  and  of  the  efforts  of  philanthropists 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  since  been 
proved.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  when  Miss 
Davenport  Hill  (the  daughter  of  Mr.  Davenport  Hill, 
Mary  Carpenter's  friend)  was  seeking  re-election  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  she  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  within  twenty  years  juvenile 
crime  had  diminished  by  more  than  half.  In  1870 
seven  out  of  every  hundred  habitual  criminals  were 
under  sixteen.  In  1884  there  were  only  three  out  of 
every  hundred,  and  these  were  almost  all  children 
who  had  managed  to  escape  being  sent  to  school. 
Thus  the  daughter  was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  a  good 
work  that  her  father  had  done  much  to  bring  about. 

Years  before  this  a  friend  from  New  York,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  in  talking  about  juvenile  delinquents 
with  Mary  Carpenter,  had  said  very  emphatically, 
^'  Do  sometJiing  !''  These  words  sank  into  her  heart, 
and  she  never  rested  until  she  had  begun  to  "do" 
something.  As  early  as  1846  she  had,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  friends,  made  a  determined  plunge,  and 
opened  a  ragged  school.  This  school  was  held  in  a 
room  in  Lewin's  Mead,  a  long  street  in  which  stood 
Dr.  Carpenter's  chapel.  Lewin's  Mead  was  not  a 
very  inviting  spot,  but  it  was  exactly  the  place  for 
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the  purpose.  Miss  Cobbe  tells  us  that  on  a  winter's 
night,  when  half  the  gas  lights  were  out,  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  dens  of  drink  and  infamy,  before  which 
groups  of  miserable,  drunken  men  and  women  used 
to  shout,  scream,  and  fight.  The  ordinary  Bristol 
policemen  were  never  to  be  seen  at  night  in  Lewin's 
Mead  ;  it  was  said  that  they  were  afraid  to  show 
themselves  in  the  place.  A  short  time  before  the 
ragged  school  was  opened,  some  Bow  Street  con- 
stables had  been  sent  down  to  ferret  out  a  crime 
which  had  been  committed  there,  and  they  reported 
that  there  was  not  in  all  London  such  a  nest  of 
wickedness  as  existed  there. 

The  children  who  attended  the  school  were  exactly 
of  the  class  whom  it  was  desirable  to  reach.  It  was 
literally  a  "  ragged "  school.  None  of  the  children 
had  shoes  and  stockings,  some  had  no  shirt  and  no 
home,  sleeping  in  casks  on  the  quay,  or  on  steps,  and 
living  by  petty  thefts.  Professor  Carpenter  tells  us 
that  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  school  was  opened 
about  twenty  boys  were  assembled,  and  some  who 
came  in  the  morning  brought  more  in  the  afternoon, 
which  showed  that  they  liked  it.  But  beginning  to 
be  tired  in  the  afternoon  one  of  them  said,  "  Now  let 
us  fight,"  and  in  an  instant  they  were  all  fighting. 
Peace  was,  however,  soon  restored,  and  the  proceed- 
ings went  on  with  greater  order  than  could  have  been 
expected. 

Fortunately,  kind  friends  came  forward  with 
F    2 
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money  to  assist  the  ragged  school,  and  a  master  was 
found  who  had  a  special  gift  for  dealing  with  the 
street  arabs.  A  band  of  workers,  too,  offered  to  help 
in  the  work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  school  was 
so  great  a  success  that  even  the  police  noticed  what  a 
difference  it  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  encouraged  the  managers,  and  they  opened 
a  night  school  in  connection  with  the  ragged  school, 
and  to  this  there  flocked  a  crowd  of  young  men  and 
women,  so  degraded  in  character  that  even  Mary 
Carpenter's  strong  spirit  quailed.  One  Sunday  even- 
ing no  fewer  than  two  hundred  pupils  attended  the 
school,  and  these  were  so  rough  and  unmanageable 
that  when  the  time  came  for  dismissing  the  school, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  conclude  with  prayer,  a 
small  riot  broke  out,  and  the  court  resounded  with 
screams  and  blows.  Working  men  offered  their  help, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  for  a  time  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  the  police.  A  rather  amusing  anecdote  is 
told  about  the  member  of  the  force  who  was  sum- 
moned to  assist  on  the  occasion.  He  came  and  did 
what  he  could,  but  very  speedily  the  master  recovered 
his  control,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  officer  to 
do.  "  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  one  day  reported 
to  the  magistrate  for  neglect  of  duty,  having  been 
two  hours  in  the  ragged  school  setting  copies  to  the 
boys." 

Miserable  as  was  the  district  where  the  first  Bristol 
ragged    school    was    located,    St.  James's    Back,    the 
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filthy  lane  in  which  the  second  school  was  situated, 
was  more  miserable  still.  It  was,  indeed,  a  regular 
haunt  of  ragamuffins.  Once  more  helped  by  her 
friends,  Miss  Carpenter  bought  one  or  two  old  houses 
in  St.  James's  Back,  and  converted  them  into  schools. 
Day  by  day,  week  by  w^eek,  month  by  month,  she 
was  to  be  found  at  these  schools,  going  through  the 
routine  which  so  many  enthusiasts  are  ready  to  take 
up  for  a  little  while,  but  which  they  are  even  more 
ready  to  relinquish  when  they  discover  that  there  is 
very  little  excitement  about  it,  but  only  a  dull  con- 
flict with  misery  and  ingratitude.  Discouragement  of 
this  kind  never  affected  Mary  Carpenter.  No  matter 
what  inducements  she  might  have  to  go  elsewhere, 
two  nights  in  every  week  found  her  regularly  at  the 
schools,  which  were  attended  by  the  off-scouring  of 
the  streets,  and  day  after  day  found  her  in  the  same 
place  ready  to  take  a  class,  to  help  in  distributing 
soup  to  the  hungry,  or  to  take  upon  herself  the  larger 
part  of  the  toil  that  had  to  be  gone  through. 

Going  regularly  thus  to  the  school,  of  course  she 
soon  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  children, 
and  also  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  She 
never  had  any  fear  in  traversing  these  wretched  courts 
and  alleys,  and  would  go  alone,  and  at  night,  into 
places  where  policemen  only  went  by  twos.  To  quote 
the  touching  words  of  her  biographer,  "The  street 
quarrel  was  hushed  at  her  approach,  as  a  guilty  lad 
slunk  away  to  avoid  her  look  of  sorrowful  reproof; 
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and  her  approving  word,  with  the  gift  of  a  flower,  a 
picture,  or  a  Testament,  often  made  sad  homes  cheer- 
ful, and  renewed  the  courage  of  the  wavering." 

It  ^^  ould  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
IMiss  Carpenter's  influence  was  so  powerful  that  her 
rough  pupils  at  once  became  docile  when  she 
appeared,  and  that  rudeness  and  lawlessness  changed 
into  gentleness  and  order  in  her  presence.  She  had 
her  encouragements,  of  course,  even  she  could  not 
have  kept  on  without  them  ;  but  she  had  her  trials 
too  in  full  abundance.  Miss  Cobbe,  in  an  article 
published  some  years  ago  in  the  Modern  Review,  has 
drawn  a  picture  of  Mary  Carpenter  while  at  work, 
which  is  wonderfully  life-like  and  real.  Miss  Cobbe 
says  : — 

*'  It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  see  Mary  Car- 
penter sitting  patiently  before  the  large  school  gallery 
in  St.  James's  Back,  teaching,  singing,  and  praying 
with  the  wild  street-boys,  in  spite  of  endless  inter- 
ruptions caused  by  such  proceedings  as  shooting 
marbles  at  any  object  behind  her,  whistling,  stamping, 
fighting,  shrieking  out  "  Amen,"  in  the  middle  of  the 
prayer,  and  sometimes  rising  en  masse,  and  tearing 
like  a  troop  of  bisons  in  hob-nailed  shoes  down  from 
the  gallery,  round  the  great  school-room,  and  down  the 
stairs,  and  into  the  street.  These  irrepressible  out- 
breaks she  bore  with  infinite  good-humour." 

In  the  course  of  her  daily  work  Miss  Carpenter  must 
have  had  some  strange  experiences,  and  it  is  greatly 
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to  be  regretted  that  the  anecdotes  which  have  come  to 
us  are  so  few  and  far  between.  Some  Httle  idea  of 
her  method  of  teaching  we  can  gain  from  a  journal  of 
her  school-work  which  she  kept  for  some  years.  Here 
is  a  short  extract : — "I  showed  my  scholars  the  orrery, 
w^hich  greatly  delighted  them,  and  they  seemed  quite  to 
understand  it,  and  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis  producing  a  change  of  seasons. 
This  class  had  never  seen  a  map,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  realising  it.  T.  was  delighted  to  see 
Bristol,  Keynsham,  and  Bath.  I  always  begin  with 
the  '  known  ; '  carrying  them  on  afterwards  to  the 
*  unknown.' 

"  I  had  taken  to  my  class  on  the  preceding  week 
some  specimens  of  ferns,  neatly  gummed  on  white 
paper  ;  they  were  much  struck  with  their  beauty,  but 
none  knew  what  they  were,  though  W.  thought  he 
had  seen  them  growing ;  one  thought  they  were  palm 
trees.  They  seemed  interested  in  the  account  of  their 
fructification  I  gave  them.  This  time  I  took  a  piece 
of  coal-shale,  with  impressions  of  ferns,  to  show  them. 
I  explained  that  this  had  once  been  in  a  liquid  state, 
telling  them  that  some  things  could  be  proved  to  be 
certain,  while  others  were  doubtful  ;  that  time  did  not 
permit  me  to  explain  the  proofs  to  them,  nor  would 
they  understand  them  if  I  did  ;  but  that  I  was 
careful  to  tell  them  nothing  as  certain  \\-hich  could 
not  be  fully  proved.  I  then  told  each  to  examine  the 
specimen,  and   tell   me  what  he  thought  it  was.     W. 
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gave  so  bright  a  smile  that  I  saw  he  knew;  none  of 
the  others  could  tell ;  he  said  they  were  ferns,  like 
what  I  showed  them  last  week,  but  he  thought  they 
were  chiselled  on  the  stone.  Their  surprise  and 
pleasure  were  great  when  I  explained  the  matter  to 
them. 

"  The  history  of  Joseph  :  they  all  found  a  difficulty 
in  realising  that  this  had  actually  occurred.  One 
asked  if  Egypt  existed  now,  and  if  people  lived  in  it. 
When  I  told  them  that  buildings  now  stood  which 
had  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Joseph,  one  said 
that  it  was  impossible,  as  they  must  have  fallen  down 
ere  this.  I  showed  them  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and 
they  were  satisfied.  One  asked  if  all  books  were 
true. 

*'  The  story  of  Macbeth  impressed  them  much. 
They  knew  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  having  seen  his 
name  over  a  public  house." 

Miss  Cobbe,  too,  tells  of  a  boy  who  defined 
conscience  as  "  a  thing  a  gentleman  hasn't  got,  who, 
when  a  boy  finds  his  purse  and  gives  it  back  to  him, 
doesn't  give  the  boy  sixpence." 

Another  boy  who,  sharing  in  a  Sunday  evening 
lecture  on  "Thankfulness,"  and  being  asked  what 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  most  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
rephed  candidly,  "  Cock-fightin',  ma^'am  ;  there's  a  pit 
up  by  the  '  Black  Boy '  as  is  worth  anythink  in 
Brissel." 

Girls   will    perhaps    be    sorry   to    hear    that    Miss 
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Carpenter  found  much  more  satisfaction  in  teaching 
boys  than  girls.  With  the  boys,  she  said,  she  found 
httle  or  no  difficulty.  They  were  sure  to  be  interested 
in  the  lessons  ;  their  wits  were  active  enough,  though 
their  ignorance  of  common  every-day  matters 
frequently  amazed  her.  They  were  quick  to  receive 
the  facts  of  natural  history,  and  readily  applied  the 
principles  underlying  the  incidents  of  history  to  their 
own  circumstances.  But  the  girls  were  most  stolid, 
and  they  often  listened  to  her  teaching  with  a 
stupidity  that  almost  made  her  desperate. 

When  teaching  these  poor  children.  Miss  Car- 
penter was  accustomed  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
Scripture  lessons.  In  every  way  that  it  was  possible 
she  tried  to  make  her  pupils  understand  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  never  wearied  of  unfolding  to 
them  the  beauties  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  When  first 
they  attended  the  school  they  were  so  wild  and 
unruly  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  to  whom 
she  could  venture  to  read  the  Bible,  while  numbers 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  book.  But  the  teacher 
was  not  dismayed  ;  very  patiently  she  set  to  work, 
first  with  very  short  lessons,  which  were  afterwards 
extended  as  the  pupils  showed  signs  of  interest. 
Pictures,  also,  and  any  curiosities  that  could  be 
obtained,  either  from  her  own  cabinets  or  the 
collections  of  her  friends,  were  freely  employed  for 
illustration,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  rouse  the 
interest  of  the  class. 
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Some  of  the  boys  when  they  left  the  school 
returned  to  their  old  habits  of  begging  and  stealing, 
but  there  were  others  upon  whom  the  lessons  thus 
given  were  not  thrown  away,  and  Miss  Carpenter  was 
cheered  again  and  again  by  discovering  that  the 
efforts  which  she  and  her  friends  had  made  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  rescue  of  these  poor  boys  from  a  life 
of  degradation  and  shame.  One  secret  of  her  success 
was,  that  she  always  tried  to  keep  her  hold  of  the 
boys  after  they  had  left  the  schools.  When  it  was 
possible  she  placed  them  in  situations,  and  found 
them  honest  work  to  do,  and  in  several  instances  she 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  those  who  had  left  the 
country,  sending  them  illustrated  papers  and  maga- 
zines as  a  token  of  her  remembrance  and  continued 
interest  in  them. 

In  thus  trying  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  children 
Miss  Carpenter  was  sometimes  successful,  but  oftener 
she  failed,  so  that  at  last  she  was  convinced  that  to 
save  the  children  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes  ragged  schools  were  not  sufficient,  because  in 
ragged  schools  the  children  were  only  partially  under 
the  influence  of  the  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  their  old  haunts  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  degraded  and  vicious,  whilst,  worst  of  all, 
they  could  come  to  school  or  stay  away  as  they  were 
disposed. 

This  Miss  Carpenter  felt  very  strongly  was  a 
mistake.       She    maintained,    that    for    the    different 
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classes  of  poor  children,  the  destitute,  the  homeless, 
and  the  criminal,  there  ought  to  be  different  sorts  of 
schools  ;  good  free  day  schools  and  industrial  schools 
for  the  former,  and  reformatory  schools  for  the  thieves 
and  vagabonds.  These  ideas  she  stated  clearly  in  a 
book  which  about  this  time  she  published,  and  which 
was  entitled  ^*  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  Children 
of  the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes  and  for  Juve- 
nile Offenders." 

Mary  Carpenter  would  have  been  very  unlike 
herself  if,  seeing  that  a  great  evil  existed,  and  feel- 
ing sure  that  something  could  be  done  to  remedy  it, 
she  had  not  at  once  set  to  work.  True,  she  was 
already  fully  occupied,  not  only  in  trying  to  rouse 
public  attention  to  the  condition  of  juvenile  criminals, 
but  also  on  her  ragged  school  and  night  and  day 
school.  The  ragged  school  at  this  time,  that  is  about 
the  year  1850,  had  just  been  enlarged.  Bath-room 
and  wash-houses  had  been  added  to  it,  and  one 
portion  of  the  squalid  court  in  which  it  was  situated 
had  been  turned  into  a  playground,  where  the  boys 
could  play  merrily  without  being  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  street.  It  is  interesting  to  be  told, 
because  it  shows  how  Miss  Carpenter  would  have 
sympathised  with  some  of  the  workers  of  to-day,  that 
in  this  playground  creepers  were  trained  against  the 
walls,  and  that  the  benevolent  lady  who  had  arranged 
everything,  used  to  watch  the  lads  at  their  play,  and 
was  pleased  when  she  saw  that  they  were  careful  not 
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to  injure  the  plants.  In  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
school,  too,  she  had  some  rooms  fitted  up  in  which 
poor  homeless  boys  could  have  a  night's  lodging  on 
occasion. 

The  ragged  schools,  however,  benefited  only  the 
poor  and  destitute ;  and  tuned  as  her  ear  was  to  the 
cry  of  the  miserable,  the  air  for  her  was  vocal  on  all 
sides  with  the  groan  of  the  criminals. 

At  length,  to  her  great  joy,  she  saw  the  way  open 
before  her,  and  she  resolved  to  act.  The  task  which 
she  now  set  herself  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
establishment  in  Bristol  of  a  reformatory  school  where 
young  thieves  and  law-breakers  could  be  trained  and 
disciplined  into  ways  of  righteousness.  For  a  long 
time  she  had  believed  the  change  could  be  effected  ; 
now  she  would  actually  try  the  experiment.  If  she 
could  prove  that  to  reform  young  offenders  was 
possible,  others  might  be  willing  to  make  a  like  trial. 

The  first  thing  was  to  find  suitable  premises  for  the 
new  school.  Mary  Carpenter  and  the  friends  who 
worked  with  her  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  school  being  situated  in  the  country. 
They  believed  that  country  occupations,  such  as 
working  on  a  farm,  attending  to  a  garden,  and  looking 
after  live  stock,  were  specially  likely  to  interest  and 
benefit  boys  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  misery 
of  a  town  life,  and  they  were  anxious  too  that  these 
poor  children  should  have  an  opportunity  of  under- 
standino;  the  wonders  of  Nature. 
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Fortunately  the  right  spot  was  soon  discovered. 
About  four  miles  from  Bristol  there  was  a  village 
called  Kingswood,  in  which  stood  an  empty  building, 
which  had  been  erected  by  John  Wesley  with  the 
intention  of  using  it  as  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  ministers.  The  property,  which  included 
a  farm  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  a  school-house 
containing  accommodation  for  about  a  hundred  child- 
ren, covered  twelve  acres  ;  so  that  in  all  ways  it  was 
admirably  fitted  for  a  "rural  reformatory."  Accord- 
ingly the  decision  to  take  it  was  made.  Mr.  Russell 
Scott,  of  Bath,  furnished  the  money  for  the  purchase. 
Lady  Byron  and  other  friends  generously  helped  to 
furnish,  and  Kingswood  Reformatory  was  opened. 

Kingswood  was  opened  early  in  September,  1852. 
The  master  and  mistress  were  engaged,  the  pre- 
mises were  set  in  order,  and  all  was  ready.  Mary 
Carpenter  was  delighted.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  her 
mother  said,  "  It  is  quite  a  happiness  to  see  Mary ; 
she  is  so  cheerful,  and  interests  herself  so  much  more 
in  her  friends.  Her  desire  is  gratified,  her  soul  finds 
repose,  and  her  affections  expand." 

When  we  have  aimed  at  somethinc:  for  a  lone 
time,  struggled  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances to  gain  what  we  wanted,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  our  purpose,  we  feel  at  first  exceed- 
ingly glad  and  satisfied.  But  as  we  look  closer,  and  note 
how  our  plans  work,  we  generally  find  that  there  is  a 
disappointment  somewhere,  and  that  things  do  not  turn 
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out  exactly  as  we  would  have  them.  Thus  it  was 
with  Mary  Carpenter.  It  was  the  experience  of  years 
which  led  her  to  establish  the  Kingswood  school. 
She  was  convinced  that  what  the  poor  children  of  the 
streets  needed  more  than  anything  was  to  belong  to  a 
family,  to  feel  that  they  were  cared  for,  and  that  they 
must  observe  rules  and  regulations  as  members  of 
happy  families  always  do.  When  the  scheme  was 
floated  she  was  full  of  hope.  Sh^  was  prepared  to 
put  both  strength  and  time  into  the  undertaking. 
Every  moment  that  could  be  spared  from  the  ragged 
school,  from  her  writing,  or  from  home  duties,  she 
eave  to  Kincj.'twood.  No  weather  daunted  her.  On 
the  coldest,  dreariest  days  she  might  be  seen  making 
her  way  to  the  school  on  foot,  for  Kingswood  was 
four  miles  away  from  Bristol,  where  she  liv^ed,  and 
Mary  Carpenter  was  not  wealthy,  "  it  was  only  by 
constant  personal  economy  that  she  could  afford  to 
be  generous."  She  arrived  there,  however,  full  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  full  of  love  for  the  poor 
little  inmates. 

With  the  children  her  influence  was  extraordinary. 
They  were  never  afraid  of  her  ;  they  always  felt  that 
they  could  appeal  to  her  as  to  one  who  was  their 
friend.  A  little  incident  reported  by  herself  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  school  was  opened  was  quite 
typical  of  the  children's  feeling  to  her.  "  When  I  last 
went  to  Kingswood,"  she  said,  "  a  poor  little  sinner 
who  had  been  obliged  to  be  locked  up,  a  most  dreadful 
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punishment  to  these  wild  creatures,  when  brought 
out  to  me,  put  his  Httle  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
sobbed  out  his  grievances.  The  balm  of  a  few  kisses 
quite  restored  him  to  a  sane  state  ;  I  felt  that  the 
poor  little  fellow  felt  that  I  lo\'ed  him,  and  I  was 
thankful  for  his  love." 

Can  we  not  from  these  few  words  discover  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  Mary  Carpenter's  influence  over 
the  outcasts  ?  '*  She  loved  him,"  he  felt  that  he  loved 
her,  and  that  she  was  thankful  for  his  love.  She  even 
kissed  him.  Her  conduct  was  very  unlike  that  of 
some  well-meaning  but  mistaken  philanthropists  who 
stand  off  from  the  poor,  inspect  them,  lecture  them, 
patronise  them,  point  out  their  failings  and  short- 
comings to  them,  then  look  for  gratitude  and  respect 
from  them,  but  not  for  love.  Mary  Carpenter's  method 
was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  best  friend  the  poor 
ever  had,  who,  when  He  wanted  to  help  a  poor 
blind  man,  "  laid  His  hand  on  him,  and  touched  hiin!' 

Yet  the  inevitable  disappointment  vvas  waiting  for 
her.  It  had  been  a  pet  idea  with  Mary  Carpenter, 
with  her  lofty  notions  of  all  the  blessing  that  pertained 
to  family  life,  that  in  the  substitute  for  the  family 
which  was  to  be  provided  in  the  Reformatory,  girls 
and  boys  might  be  brought  up  together.  But  after  a 
time  she  had  to  confess  that  this  could  not  be.  The 
girls  were  more  unmanageable  than  the  boys,  and 
when  disturbances  occurred  it  v/as  frequently  the 
girls  who  led  the  boys  into  mischief 
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In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  the 
managers  of  Kingswood  had  to  face,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  inmates  of  reformatories  are 
ahvays  law-breakers.  Ragged  schools  are  for  the 
destitute  and  friendless ;  reformatories  are  for  the 
criminal.  Since,  through  the  efforts  of  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, and  of  people  of  like  mind  with  her,  reformatory 
schools  have  been  placed  under  Government,  the 
children  who  go  there  are  sent  by  a  magistrate,  after 
they  have  been  convicted  of  some  offence  against 
the  law,  and  probably  have  undergone  a  short  im- 
prisonment. In  fact,  they  are  sent  to  the  reformatory 
where  formerly  they  would  have  been  sent  to  gaol, 
but  they  remain  at  the  reformatory  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  away,  so  that  there 
is  hope  that  they  will  be  rescued  from  temptation. 

But  when  the  Kingswood  Reformatory  was  opened 
the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  had  not  been  passed  ; 
consequently  the  managers  had  no  legal  power  to 
detain  the  children  if  they  were  not  willing  to  stay. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  influence  and  persuade 
them.  Some  of  the  children  were  sent  by  their 
parents  or  by  friends,  many  were  sent  from  a  distance, 
and  all  were  very  bad  characters.  Occasionally,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school,  it  happened  that  the 
children  resolved  to  run  away,  and  then  parties  of 
them,  "  led  by  some  more  daring  spirit,  often  a  girl, 
would  make  their  way  into  Bristol  to  re-visit  their  old 
haunts,  and  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  city  life." 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  distracted  master 
and  mistress  always  came  to  the  managers  and  Mr. 
Scott,  and  to  Mary  Carpenter,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
which  were  witnessed  must  have  been  most  extra- 
ordinary and  disheartening.  An  idea  of  them  may 
be  gained  from  an  extract  from  Mary  Carpenter's 
journal.  To  understand  the  story  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  Miss  Carpenter  was  most  averse  to 
physical  force  being  used.  But  when  the  children 
became  absolutely  uproarious  the  police  were  called  in. 

^^  Saturday,  March  I2tk,  1853.  —  At  11  a.m.  a 
policeman  came  to  tell  me  that  six  girls  were  then  in 
the  station.  I  told  him  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  hair-cutting  that  they  had 
run  away.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  when  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  attempt  the  evening  before 
they  darted  off  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  gates 
were  open,  Martha,  Ann,  and  Marianne,  of  Chelten- 
ham, being  the  only  ones  remaining.  Margaret 
guided  them  all  to  her  mother's  house,  who  with  great 
presence  of  mind  and  discernment  of  their  true 
interest,  locked  them  together  in  a  room,  and  sent  her 
younger  daughter  to  the  station,  whence  two  police- 
men were  at  once  sent  to  fetch  them. 

"  In  about  an  hour  I  went  down  with  Mr.  and 
Miss  A.  Instead  of  finding  them  in  a  room  waiting 
for  me,  as  I  expected  from  what  the  policeman  had 
said,  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  locked  up.  The 
superintendent  was  most  indignant  with  them  ;  he 
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said  he  had  never  seen  such  girls.  They  had  insulted 
the  officers,  and  been  so  outrageous,  that  he  had  given 
two  a  slap  in  the  face,  and  locked  them  all  in  separate 
cells,  whence  they  called  out,  screamed,  and  sang  in 
such  a  manner  that  those  six  were  enough  to  corrupt 
a  hundred. 

"  He  then  led  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  corridor, 
where  I  listened  to  sounds  that  indeed  shocked  me, 
and  that  revealed  the  wicked  and  audacious  state  in 
which  they  were.  These  cells  had  doors  made  of 
strong  iron  bars,  so  that  we  could  see  and  hear  what 
passed  within. 

"  He  then  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of  each 
cell,  calling  each  little  girl  to  the  door,  as  one  would 
call  a  wild  beast  to  the  front  of  his  den.  If  I  had  felt 
any  doubt  before  of  the  useless  and  injurious  effect  of 
physical  coercion,  and  the  force  of  kindness  and  moral 
influence  on  these  poor  children,  all  doubt  would  have 
vanished.  As  I  approached  each  girl,  and  told  her 
how  grieved  I  was  to  see  her  here  in  such  a  condition 
when  I  had  left  her  good  and  happy  the  day  before, 
she  hung  down  her  head  and  was  quite  softened  ;  one 
affectionately  took  my  hand. 

"  There  was  now  no  fear.  I  requested  that  they 
might  be  released,  which  was  done,  and  said  we 
would  walk  with  them  to  the  old  Market  Stand,  and 
thence  take  flys.  The  superintendent  objected,  saying 
that  there  were  always  bad  people  about  who  might 
misunderstand  our  motives  towards  the  children,  and 
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insult  us,  or  even  try  to  rescue  them.  I  said  I  was 
not  afraid  of  this,  for  the  only  time  I  had  been  spoken 
to  was  one  day  when  I  was  taking  back  three  girls, 
and  as  I  passed  a  very  low-looking  woman  said 
*  God  bless  ye.'    .    .    . 

Here  is  another  extract : — 

"  Tiiesday,  March  \^th. — I  received,  to  my  dismay, 
a  note  from  Mr.  Scott,  whom  I  was  expecting  in 
Bristol,  stating  his  desire  for  my  immediate  presence, 
as  he  was  obliged  then  to  leave  Kingswood,  and  most 
of  the  children  were  at  that  moment  divided  amonsf 

o 

the  neighbours,  confined  with  their  hands  tied,  in  their 
respective  cellars.  I  hastened  over.  Regan  (one  of 
the  boys)  afterwards  told  Mr.  A.  that  he  was  watch- 
ing in  his  cellar  for  the  sound  of  my  fly,  as  he  was 
sure  I  should  come.  Kingswood  School  was  nearly 
deserted  ;  it  was  long  before  I  could  find  any  official, 
as  they  were  all  visiting  the  various  culprits. 

"  It  appeared  that  at  prayers  that  morning  Rowan 
and  another  were  behaving  in  a  very  improper 
manner,  and  were  taken  out  of  the  room.  They  were 
soon  seen  through  the  windows  dancing  defiantly 
about.  The  infection  rapidly  spread.  The  other 
children  rushed  out,  and  the  greater  part,  both  of 
boys  and  girls,  ran  into  the  field  beyond  the  bounds, 
where  they  danced  about  in  perfect  defiance.  Nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  seize  them  one  by  one,  tie  their 
hands,  and  even  their  feet,  and  carry  them  to  the 
houses  of  the  neighbours,  who  all  gave  their  ready 
G  2 
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sympathy  and  help.  The  morning's  work  was  most 
painful  and  harassing. 

"  I  arrived  about  four,  and  Mr.  Scott  departed 
soon  after.  It  was  arranged  that  while  Mr.  A. 
stayed  with  the  remaining  boys,  and  Miss  S.  with 
the  girls,  Mr.  Morris  should  go  and  bring  back  the 
boys  by  degrees,  while  I  went  to  the  girls.  I  found 
them  all  much  softened  and  subdued,  and  was  very 
glad  to  unbind  them  and  bring  them  home.  The 
evening  and  the  next  morning  were  spent  quietly,  and 
all  returned  to  their  duty." 

On  another  occasion,  when  some  girls  had  broken 
all  bounds,  and  committed  an  offence  for  which  they 
had  to  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  sent  to 
prison,  Miss  Carpenter  wrote  : — "  My  poor  girls  and  I 
wept  together  while  I  told  them  that  their  own  mother 
did  not  love  them  more  than  I,  and  that  they  had 
now  compelled  us,  in  faithfulness  to  the  duty  we  owed 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  committed  them  to  our  charge, 
and  to  themselves,  to  give  them  up  to  the  magistrates 
to  be  controlled,  as  we  could  not  control  them  ;  that 
I  would  visit  them  in  prison  if  allowed,  or  if  not,  that 
my  thoughts  would  be  with  them  ;  and  that  I  begged 
them,  as  a  token  of  love  for  me,  to  go  off  quietly. 
They  remained  quite  quiet  the  whole  time  till  the 
next  day,  when  they  went  away  as  gently  with  Miss 
A.  to  Bristol  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  pleasure." 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  could  be  seen 
at  present,  it  would  be  better  that  the   boys  and  girls 
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should  be  separated.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  lessons  which  she  gave  at  St.  James's  Back  Miss 
Carpenter  had  found  that  it  was  pleasanter  to  teach 
boys  than  it  was  to  teach  girls.  Others  had  arrived 
at  the  same  opinion.  The  boys  could  be  managed — 
there  were  gentlemen  willing  to  devote  time  and 
attention  to  them.  Little  by  little  they  were 
beginning  to  get  into  better  order ;  the  encourage- 
ments, too,  with  regard  to  them  were  great. 

But  the  condition  of  the  girls  was  less  promising. 
They  made  progress,  it  is  true,  but  "  not  so  much  as 
the  boys."  Their  kind  friend  mourned  over  them. 
On  one  occasion  she  said  : — "  The  evil  I  find  out  in 
these  poor  girls  only  makes  me  love  them  more 
desperately."  At  another  time  : — "  I  shudder  with 
indignation  and  intense  compassion  when  I  look  at 
our  young  girls,  and  behold  the  fearful  condition  to 
which  their  passions  have  been  brought  by  ill-treat- 
ment." 

Still  something  must  be  done  for  them,  so  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  removed  from  Kings- 
wood  and  provided  for  elsewhere.  At  one  time  Miss 
Carpenter  entertained  the  idea  of  taking  them  into 
her  own  home,  but  her  friends  very  naturally  were 
afraid  of  the  additional  work  and  anxiety  for  her,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  She 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  but  she  did  not  give  up  the 
resolution  to  devote  herself  to  the  girls. 

While  Miss    Carpenter  was  considering  how  the 
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arrangements  which  should  bring  the  girls  under  her 
personal  care  should  be  provided,  a  fine  old  Eliza- 
bethan house  in  Bristol,  known  as  the  Red  Lodge, 
came  into  the  market.  The  Red  Lodge  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  and  the  garden  was  a  wilderness, 
but  otherwise  it  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  Miss 
Carpenter  at  once  appealed  to  Lady  Byron,  the  kind 
friend  who  had  helped  her  before.  This  generous 
lady  immediately  came  to  her  assistance,  and  bought 
the  house,  placing  it  in  Miss  Carpenter's  hands  at  a 
small  rent,  on  condition  that  she  should  have  it 
entirely  under  her  own  care  and  be  allowed  to  work 
it  according  to  her  own  ideas.  Other  friends  gave 
the  furniture,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  institution 
was  fairly  started. 

Thus  was  commenced  the  Red  Lodge  School,  the 
celebrated  home  for  girls  with  which  the  name  of 
Mary  Carpenter  will  for  ever  be  associated.  From  the 
very  first  it  was  under  her  sole  management ;  the 
work  done  there  was  carried  on  under  her  direction  ; 
the  officials  were  responsible  to  her,  and  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life  she  had  the  entire  control  of  every- 
thing connected  with  it.  It  was  there  that  her  best 
work  was  done.  By  its  means  hundreds  of  girls  have 
been  rescued  from  a  life  of  degradation,  and  trained 
to  live  honest  sober  lives.  They  and  their  children 
are  now  (in  the  eloquent  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Times)  "  fulfilling  the  best  hopes  of  the  philanthropic 
woman   who,  with  faith  that   never  wavered^  insight 
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that  never  failed,  and  love  that  never  wearied,  devoted 
herself  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  their  welfare." 

Sad  to  say,  the  new  school  was  scarcely  brought 
into  working  order  when  Mary  Carpenter  was  struck 
down  with  rheumatic  fever,  which  kept  her  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  and  seriously  affected  her  heart. 
The  Red  Lodge  was  opened  before  Christmas  ;  it  was 
April  before  its  mistress  was  able  to  take  pen  in  hand ; 
May  before  she  was  able  even  to  visit  the  schools  ;  and 
the  summer  was  far  advanced  before  work  could  be 
resumed.  The  school  itself  did  not  actually  suffer, 
for  Mary's  sister  Anna  looked  after  its  management, 
and  filled  as  well  as  she  could  her  sister's  place.  But 
it  was  a  great  trial  of  patience,  and  unfortunately,  as 
far  as  health  was  concerned,  it  left  effects  which 
remained  through  life. 

When  at  length  restored  health  enabled  her  to 
resume  her  post  as  manager  of  the  Red  Lodge,  Miss 
Carpenter  took  up  her  work  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. She  was  by  nature  specially  fitted  to  act  as  a 
juvenile  reformer.  She  believed  in  children,  she  had 
intense  sympathy  with  them  ;  it  was  part  of  her  faith 
that  *'  there  is  a  holy  spot  in  every  child's  heart,"  and 
this  holy  spot  she  was  very  quick  to  find  out. 

The  work  at  Red  Lodge  was  full  of  interest,  but  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  patience  ;  indeed  no  one  who 
has  not  actually  laboured  amongst  the  depraved 
and  criminal  can  imagine  how  discouragements  and 
disappointments  were  every-day   affairs.     But  Mary 
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Carpenter's  love  for  the  children  never  wearied.  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior  once  said,  "  What  these  girls  needed 
was  '  mothering;'  "  and  it  was  'mothering'  which  Mary- 
Carpenter  tried  to  give  them.  On  certain  nights  she 
used  to  ^o  round  to  them  after  they  were  in  bed,  talk 
to  them  quietly,  and  kiss  them  before  she  left  them — 
a  beautiful  motherly  act.  Yet  she  never  allowed  her 
sympathy  to  run  to  waste,  and  to  degenerate  into 
weak  sentiment.  She  was  quite  aware  of  the 
children's  faults,  and  she  was  never  taken  in  by  pro- 
testations of  affection  or  sham  promises  of  amend- 
ment. When  they  fell  back  into  sin  she  mourned 
over  them  with  intensest  grief 

Mrs.  Hind,  of  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  a  lady  who 
worked  under  Miss  Carpenter  for  some  time,  has 
kindly  furnished  a  little  descriptive  sketch  of  this 
noble  lad}'  at  this  time  which  is  full  of  interest. 

Mrs.  Hind  says  :  "  I  worked  under  Miss  Carpenter 
in  Bristol  from  1852  to  1856,  being  one  of  a  band  of 
young  people  who  were  attracted  by  her  influence 
and  fired  by  her  example.  We  loved  as  well  as 
respected  her,  and  in  my  own  case  the  feeling  enter- 
tained was  one  almost  of  reverence ;  for  from  child- 
hood the  name  of  Carpenter  was  to  me  one  of  good 
repute  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense. 

"  I  think,  however,  we  all  stood  in  a  little  awe  of 
her  ;  but  so  did  not  the  street  arabs  for  whom  she 
worked.  Of  them,  indeed,  one  m.ight  say  they  loved 
her  because  she   first  loved  them  ;  and   I   have  seen 
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them  on  holiday  occasions  gather  round  her  as 
children  gather  round  a  loving  mother.  Their  queer 
quaint  ways  and  sayings  amused  her,  as  much  as 
their  wretched  condition  grieved  her.  For  in  her 
was  a  fund  of  humorous  perception  which  might 
not  have  been  guessed  by  those  who  saw  her  in  her 
graver  aspects,  and  I  think  it  helped  her  sometimes 
on  her  toilsome  way.  She  was  so  large-minded,  too, 
as  to  enjoy  even  innocent  raillery  directed  against 
herself;  and  to  give  up  small  details  of  management, 
as  when  she  deferred  to  my  mother  in  the  domestic 
arrangement  at  Red  Lodge.  There  was  nothing  little 
about  her,  but  much  that  was  childlike,  as  with  all 
great  natures.  And  her  varied  culture  and  early 
experience  in  the  tuition  of  young  ladies  kept  her 
mind  open  to  general  interests,  and  prevented  her 
devotion  to  the  '  good  cause,'  as  she  called  it,  becoming 
narrowed  and  bigoted. 

"  Miss  Carpenter  was  certainly  exacting,  and  was 
perhaps  too  ready  to  assume  in  others  the  strong 
will  and  power  of  endurance  which  characterised  her- 
self. But  the  only  thing  which  moved  her  to  anger 
was  7inreliability,  the  ready  promise  without  the  per- 
formance. To  those  who  really  tried,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  help  her,  she  was  most  lenient  and  most 
grateful. 

"  The  quality  which  most  impressed  every  one  in 
her  countenance,  voice,  and  manner,  and  in  everything 
she  did,  was  intense  earnestness.     It  was  literally  true 
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of  her,  that  whatever  she  found  to  do  she  did  it  with 
her  might.  She  threw  into  the  Sunday  school,  the 
Dorcas  Society,  or  what  not,  the  same  concentration 
of  purpose  and  undivided  attention  that  were  required 
for  much  larger  and  more  public  matters  ;  and  the 
entire  absence  of  self-consciousness  was  the  same 
wherever  she  was  and  in  whatever  company. 

"  Her  other  most  marked  characteristic  was,  I 
think,  religiousness — pure  and  simple.  Free  from 
any  suspicion  of  cant,  it  was  yet  plainly  to  be  seen 
that,  like  Enoch,  she  walked  with  God,  and  from  Him 
derived  her  strength  and  unfailing  hope. 

"  Her  family  affections  were  very  strong,  and  I 
well  remember  how  when  a  near  and  dear  relative 
who  had  hitherto  worked  with  her  was  about  to 
marry,  she  said  in  her  quaint  way,  half  reproachfully, 
half  humorously,  *  It  is  really  wonderful  how  readily 

dear has  taken  up  the  idea  of  matrimony.'     For 

she  knew  that  the  said  '  idea,'  when  carried  out,  would 
in  most  cases  prove  a  loss  to  the  '  good  cause.' 

"  But  there  was  nothing  sour,  nothing  *  old 
maidish '  about  her.  Indeed,  she  was  a  very 
woman,  large-hearted  and  high-souled,  and  one 
whose  like  those  who  remember  her  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  look  upon  again." 

About  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Red 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Mary's  motlier,  with  whom 
she  lived,  died.  This  was  a  great  trial.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter was  a  broad-spirited,  noble  woman.     She  had 
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sympathised  with  and  helped  her  husband  in  his  public 
work,  and  when  he  was  taken  away  she  had  sym- 
pathised with  and  encouraged  her  daughter.  During 
the  last  months  of  her  life,  when  health  had  begun  to 
fail,  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  considered  an  invalid, 
she  had  always  been  ready  to  listen  with  eager  in- 
terest to  the  story  of  the  day's  work,  pleased  if  things 
had  gone  well,  and  sad  if  there  had  been  disappoint- 
ment. Earnest  workers,  and  especially  philanthropic 
workers,  are  generally  very  dependent  on  sympathy 
of  this  sort.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  on  day  after  day 
alojie.  The  thought  that  there  is  some  one  who  will 
rejoice  when  we  rejoice,  and  sorrow  when  we  sorrow, 
is  encouraging,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  those 
who  do  nothing  but  approve  and  sympathise  help 
almost  as  much  as  those  who  toil  and  strive.  Yet 
none  but  those  who  have  once  had  this  perfect  sym- 
pathy can  understand  what  it  must  be  to  lose  it. 

The  loss  was  specially  felt  by  Mary  Carpenter, 
because  she  was  the  sort  of  person  who  was  so  occu- 
pied with  the  large  needs  of  the  community  that  she 
forgot  her  own  small  needs  ;  so  that  without  her 
mother  she  felt  almost  lost.  In  writing  to  her  brother 
a  few  weeks  after  her  mother's  death,  she  said,  "  Now 
that  I  contrast  more  the  daily  life  with  what  it  used 
to  be  with  my  beloved  mother  in  the  drawing-room, 
always  ready  to  welcome  and  to  sympathise,  to  be 
cared  for  and  to  care,  and  feeling  that  I  could  con- 
duce to  her  happiness,  and  was  sure  of  her  loving 
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kiss  and  blessing,  I  have  of  course  felt  more  painfully 
the  desolation  and  irreparable  loss."  At  another 
time  she  said,  "  People  don't  like  me  to  tire  myself, 
but  it  is  better  to  come  home  ready  to  drop,  and  to 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  at  once,  than  to  have  time  to 
feel  the  dreadful  loneliness  of  this  large  house,  once 
so  peopled,  and  all  the  loved  ones  gone.  All  my  old 
haunts  and  places  are  altered  and  gone  ;  I  seem 
plunged  alone  into  a  new  life." 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  ]\Iary's  mother 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  after  her  may  be 
gained  from  a  story  which  is  told  of  how,  one  bitterly 
cold  day,  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  met  Mrs. 
Carpenter  in  the  street.  He  told  her  that  she  ought 
not  to  be  out  in  such  weather,  on  which  she  said, 
"  She  was  obliged  to  come  out  to  buy  clothes  for 
Mary,  for  she  never  would  buy  anything  for  herself, 
and  had  really  nothing  to  put  on."  Miss  Cobbe,  too, 
has  told  us  that  IMiss  Carpenter  was  simply  indifferent 
to  all  the  minor  comforts  of  life,  so  much  so  that  she 
could  not  comprehend  any  one  caring  much  for  them. 
Once  when  she  had  been  staying  two  or  three  days  at 
a  country  house,  she  gravely  remarked,  "  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  all  came  down  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
evidently  thought  the  meal  rather  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  day."  Unlike  these  eccentric  ladies  and  gentle- 
men her  own  custom  was  to  take  whatever  could  be 
most  easily  prepared,  and  she  scarcely  gave  herself 
time  to  eat  her  food.     In  the  da\'s  when  she  used  to 
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go  to  the  Red  Lodge  she  always  breakfasted  during 
the  winter  months  before  dayHght,  and  rushed  off  to 
work  as  soon  as  ever  the  meal  was  over.  Every 
minute  of  the  day  had  its  allotted  task,  and  rest  and 
food  were  quite  subordinate  affairs. 

Later  Miss  Carpenter  must  have  discovered  the 
mistake  of  this  kind  of  self-neglect,  for  she  altered 
her  habits,  and  though  still  exceedingly  simple  in  her 
tastes,  was  most  particular  to  take  her  meals  at 
regular  and  stated  intervals.  A  lady  who  knew  her 
well  three  or  four  years  before  her  death,  in  writing 
about  her  said.  "  When  with  us  she  would  see 
friends  all  the  morning,  address  a  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  go  out  to  dinner  in  the  evening ; 
but  twice  between  times  must  come  the  fifteen 
minutes*  rest  and  the  beef  tea.  One  evening,  when 
two  or  three  gentlemen  had  each  an  appointment 
with  her,  she  said  to  the  first,  after  the  business 
part  of  his  visit  was  ended,  '  I  think  that  is  all  you 
need  of  me,  sir  ! '  and  bowing  to  the  puzzled  man, 
went  to  obtain  a  few  minutes'  rest  before  the  arrival 
of  her  next  visitor.  Afterwards  speaking  of  it  apolo- 
geticall}',  she  said,  *  I  must  do  so,  or  I  should  ac- 
complish nothing.'  Another  proof  of  her  changed 
habit  is  found  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  just 
attained  her  threescore  and  ten  years.  Miss  Car- 
penter says,  '  You  have,  I  hope,  found  out  the  secret 
of  preserving  health,  which  keeps  me  well,  viz.,  to 
ascertain   the   measure  of  your  strength  and   not  to 
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attempt  to  go  beyond   it,  but  to  accept  all  the  little 
indulgences   which    we    did    not   allow    ourselves    in 

o 

younger  life,  but  which  are  now  lawfully  our  due.'  " 

In  this  case  as  in  most  others,  the  lesson  taught 
by  experience  was  of  highest  value,  and  girls  who  want 
to  do  good  work  in  the  world  would  be  wise  to  re- 
member it.  Those  workers  do  the  best  service  who 
work  reasonably  ;  who  remember  that  energy  and 
steadfastness  are  largely  dependent  upon  health,  and 
that  health  is  largely  dependent  upon  obedience  to 
laws  which  can  never  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 
Enthusiasm  which  leads  its  possessor  to  forget 
common  sense  is  a  weakness. 

After  her  mother's  death  I\Iary  Carpenter  was  left 
really  without  any  home  ties ;  she  was  therefore 
entirely  at  liberty  to  devote  herself  to  her  work.  This 
was  all  the  easier  because  she  had  a  little  money,  as 
much  as  sufficed  for  her  moderate  wants.  For  a  short 
time  she  took  up  her  abode  with  her  married  sister ; 
but  though  her  friends  did  their  utmost  to  make  her 
happy,  she  was  not  content  with  this.  She  longed 
above  everything  to  have  a  small  home  of  her  own, 
where  she  could  have  workers  for  the  poor  living  with 
her,  employing  girls  who  needed  special  care  to  do  the 
housework.  The  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  but  it 
did  not  at  first  seem  practicable. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  however,  a 
suitable  house,  overlooking  Red  Lodge,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  street,  became  vacant.    Lady 
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Byron  purchased  it,  and  in  a  short  time  Miss  Carpenter 
removed  into  it.  Some  time  before  this  a  small  cottage 
near  Red  Lodge  had  been  secured,  and  this  was  fitted 
up  as  a  laundry.  The  methods  adopted  were  very 
simple.  Red  Lodge  was  occupied  by  girls  of  the 
criminal  class,  young  thieves  and  desperate  characters 
who  had  been  rescued  from  their  state  of  degradation. 
Necessarily  the  discipline  which  had  to  be  maintained 
over  these  girls  was  strict  ;  yet  there  was  always  held 
out  to  them  the  hope  that  if  they  behaved  well  and 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  trust,  they  should  in 
time  be  promoted  to  "  the  College,"  where  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  responsible  work,  and  trained  as 
domestic  servants.  The  girls  in  the  Lodge  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  girls  in  the  College;  they  looked 
up  to  them  as  respectable  individuals,  and  tried  to 
behave  decently  and  quietly  in  order  that  they  might 
win  the  reward  of  being  placed  among  them.  If  the 
girls  at  the  College  misbehaved  they  were  sent  back 
to  the  Lodge,  and  this  was  felt  to  be  a  great 
disgrace. 

After  removing  to  her  new  home  Miss  Carpenter 
established  a  still  higher  order  of  merit.  The  girls 
at  the  College  were  told  that  if  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  honour,  they  might  in  time  be 
chosen  to  live  in  Miss  Carpenter's  own  house,  and  act 
as  her  little  maids.  They  would  then  be  treated 
exactly  like  ordinary  domestics,  sent  to  the  town  on 
errands,  trusted  with   money,  and   allowed  as  much 
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liberty  as  other  young  servants.  If  they  answered 
to  this  trust  it  was  understood  that  when  the 
period  for  which  they  were  sentenced  had  expired, 
Miss  Carpenter  would  recommend  them  to  good 
situations,  and  so  after  all  their  failure  and  mistake 
they  would  win  for  themselves  an  honoured  position 
once  more.  ]Miss  Carpenter  was  known  to  be  very 
watchful  and  strict  as  a  mistress  ;  she  was  kindness 
itself,  but  she  was  not  weak.  She  never  gave  a 
recommendation  unless  it  was  deserved,  she  was 
exceedingly  quick  to  notice  any  irregularity;  therefore 
a  character  from  her  was  worth  having. 

This  simple  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
was  a  great  success,  and  by  its  means  hundreds  of 
girls,  unhappily  degraded  and  apparently  lost  to  all 
sense  of  self-respect,  were  won  to  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  virtue.  Their  salvation  was  the  work  of  Miss 
Carpenter's  life,  it  was  to  their  welfare  she  devoted 
herself,  it  was  for  them  she  worked  and  prayed.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  this  heroic  v.'oman  toiled  and 
prayed  in  order  that  she  might  pluck  these  poor 
castaways  as  brands  from  the  burning.  It  was  for  this 
that  her  name  is  now  reverenced  as  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  World's  Workers. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  work  at  Red 
Lodge,  interesting  though  it  was,  occupied  all  her 
time.  On  the  contrary  ;  she  was  most  energetic  and 
unwearied  in  taking  steps  to  get  good  laws  passed 
which  should  benefit  these  helpless  little  ones.    A  great 
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part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  trying  to  convince  people 
of  the  wisdom  of  her  plans,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
give  them  a  trial.  She  attended  conferences,  wrote 
books  and  pamphlets,  corresponded  first  with  one 
statesman  and  then  another,  but  never  rested  until 
she  had  carried  her  point.  There  was  no  silencing 
her  when  once  she  saw  clearly  that  a  certain  step 
ought  to  be  taken.  She  left  no  stone  unturned  till 
her  end  was  accomplished.  She  has  quite  reasonably 
been  likened  to  the  widow  in  the  parable  of  the  Un- 
just Judge — she  compelled  the  law-makers  to  listen 
to  her.  Through  her  importunity  and  her  earnestness 
she  had  power  with  them  and  prevailed. 

Descriptions  of  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  very 
interesting  reading,  excepting  for  people  trained  to 
understand  such  things,  therefore  of  this  part  of  her 
work  it  will  not  be  well  to  enter  into  detail  here.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  largely  owing  to  Mary 
Carpenter  and  her  supporters  that  valuable  and  im- 
portant measures,  such  as  the  Reformatory  Schools 
Act,  were  passed,  according  to  which  children  convicted 
of  crime  were  sent  to  reformatories  instead  of  to  gaol. 
The  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  which  enabled  magistrates 
to  place  in  Industrial  Schools  neglected  boys  found 
in  the  streets,  had  a  similar  origin.  Her  interest  and 
energy  in  altering  and  improving  the  laws  which 
affected  the  condition  of  children  extended  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  During  this  time  she  wrote  a 
very  large  number  of  letters  to  statesmen  and  various 
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influential  personages,  giving  suggestions  and  supply- 
ing information  on  various  points.  All  this  required 
much  patience,  and  very  often  was  very  wearying 
work.  To  use  her  own  words,  "  she  had  to  write  the 
same  thing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  crossways, 
and  every  way  possible,  to  try  to  get  things,  or  rather 
one  pimple  thing,  into  people's  heads."  But  "happily 
she  had  the  patience  of  Job." 

Her  zeal  on  behalf  of  neglected  children  was 
indeed  absolutely  without  bounds,  and  could  not 
abate  until  something  was  done  for  them.  As  her 
friend  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  said  of  her,  "  she  was 
like  a  boy  running  down  Greenwich  Hill — she  had 
lost  the  power  of  slackening  her  pace,  and  must  go  to 
the  bottom." 

Working  constantly  in  the  reformatory,  and 
coming  constantly  as  she  did  into  communication 
with  young  thieves  and  vagabonds.  Mar}'  Carpenter 
soon  saw  that  child-criminals  were  not  the  only 
children  who  needed  to  be  helped,  but  that  there 
were  children  belonging  to  a  class  just  above  the 
criminals  who  were  as  yet  comparatively  innocent, 
but  who  would  almost  certainly  become  criminal  if 
they  were  not  looked  after  and  cared  for.  It  was  to 
reach  these  neglected  little  ones  that  the  "  Industrial 
Schools  Act"  was  planned  and  carried  out,  an  Act 
which  made  it  lawful  for  a  magistrate  to  send  ragged 
children  who  lived  in  the  streets — "street  arabs"  as  they 
were  called,  because  they  were  so  wild  and  careless — 
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to  school  for  a  long  term.  If  these  children  had  been 
sent  to  reformatories  they  would  have  had  to  mix 
with  companions  more  degraded  than  themselves  ;  if 
they  had  been  sent  to  ordinary  national  or  British 
schools  they  would  have  done  harm  to  the  manage- 
able, respectable  children  attending  there.  What  was 
wanted  was  that  they  should  be  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  where  they  could  be  brought  into  habits  of 
order,  and  taught  a  trade,  and  given  a  chance  to 
become  respectable  members  of  societ}-. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed  in  1857, 
and  immediately  Miss  Carpenter  established  a  school 
of  the  sort  required  in  Bristol.  Here  boys  who  would, 
if  left  alone,  have  undoubtedly  fallen  into  trouble  and 
disgrace,  were  trained  and  cared  for,  and  as  they 
became  old  enough  to  work  for  their  own  living  were 
placed  in  situations  and  given  a  fair  start  in  life. 
Many  of  these  boys  were  sent  abroad  and  settled  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  never  seemed 
to  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  for  them  after  they 
had  passed  through  this  school,  because  gentlemen 
in  business  had  such  confidence  in  Miss  Carpenter's 
system  of  education.  Numbers  of  boys  were  in  this 
way  saved  from  destruction,  and  turned  into  respect- 
able members  of  society. 

For  years  Mary  Carpenter  was  exceedingly  busy 

as  a  writer.     She  was  the  author   not  only  of  books, 

but  of  innumerable  pamphlets  and   treatises  on  the 

subject  which  engrossed  her  life.     Her  first  important 
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work  was  on  reformatory  schools  ;  her  second  was  on 
"Juvenile  Delinquents;"  another  one,  published  in 
1864,  was  entitled  "Our  Convicts."  This  work  was 
highly  valued  by  people  who  understood  the  subject, 
and  it  was  *'  honoured  " — to  use  Miss  Carpenter's  own 
words — in  being  placed  by  the  Pope  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius,  which  is  a  list  of  books  not  allowed  to 
be  read  by  Roman  Catholics  until  certain  passages 
have  been  taken  out. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  trying  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  children  this  wonderful 
woman  entirely  forgot  the  parents.  Her  book  on 
"  Our  Convicts  "  was  really  an  attempt  to  apply  to 
grown-up  criminals  the  treatment  which  she  had 
found  answered  so  well  for  children.  She  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  female  convicts,  and  did  all 
that  in  her  lay  by  establishing  refuges,  and  in  other 
ways,  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  the  misguided 
and  neglected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  in  early  life 
Mary  Carpenter  had  made  the  resolve  that  she  would 
give  her  life  to  the  work  of  aiding  the  miserable  and 
destitute,  that  she  had  been  much  under  the  influence 
of  two  good  men — one,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  America, 
the  other,  Rammohun  Roy,  of  India.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man had  made  her  feel  how  much  neglected  and 
destitute  children  needed  assistance ;  Rammohun 
Roy  had  spoken  of  the  hardships  endured  by  women 
of  his  country.      To  the   work   pointed   out    by  Dr. 
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Tuckerman  Mary  Carpenter  gave  earnest  thought  and 
labour  during  the  best  years  of  her  Hfe.  The  interest 
in  the  native  races  of  India  which  had  been  roused 
by  Rammohun  Roy  had  during  this  time  been 
necessarily  put  on  one  side  ;  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  taking  any  step  in  this  direction. 

But  Mary  Carpenter  was  a  woman  who  could  not 
disregard  a  claim  which  had  once  been  ''brought 
home  "  to  her,  and  those  who  knew  her  well  were  not 
astonished  when,  late  in  life,  having  done  what  she 
could  to  assist  the  neglected  and  destitute  children  of 
England,  she  once  more  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  India.  At  this  time  Miss 
Carpenter  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  her  hair  was 
white,  her  health  was  not  good  (for  she  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  serious  illness  she 
passed  through  soon  after  the  Red  Lodge  Reformatory 
was  opened,  yet  her  energy  and  determination  were 
as  strong  as  ever.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
India,  acquaint  herself  with  the  facts  concerning 
education,  the  position  of  women,  the  discipline  of 
prisons,  and  similar  subjects,  and  see  whether  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  bring  about  desirable 
improvements. 

Most  people  who  had  accomplished  what  Mary 
Carpenter  had  done,  and  arrived  at  her  age,  would 
have  felt  that  they  had  earned  a  little  rest,  and 
allowed  a  gigantic  task  like  this  to  be  taken  up  by 
some  one  younger  and  less  weary  than   themselves. 
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But  Mary  Carpenter  was  not  at  all  like  "  most 
people."  The  work  was  there,  and  needed  to  be 
done.  Her  own  particular  work,  the  management 
of  Red  Lodge,  of  the  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools, 
could  be  carried  on  for  a  while  without  her,  and  so  she 
never  thought  of  holding  back.  There  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  carrying  out  her  in- 
tention, but  as  she  once  playfully  said  of  herself,  she 
was  like  Napoleon,  for  "  her  the  impossible  did  not 
exist."  She  did  not  feel  old  ;  once  when  she  saw 
herself  described  in  the  papers  as  "  this  venerable 
lady,"  she  was  quite  shocked,  and  she  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  she  could  be  of  use.  She  thought 
a  "  call  "  had  been  given  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to 
follow  it. 

Her  resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  visits  of 
.several  highly  educated  Hindoos  who  came  over  to 
England  and  visited  Bristol  in  order  to  inspect  her 
institutions.  From  them  she  learnt  how  much  there 
was  to  be  done  ;  their  conversation  reminded  her  of 
Rammohun  Roy,  and  she  longed  to  be  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  his  wishes.  When  they  were  told  vrhat 
she  was  thinking  of  doing  they  naturally  did  all  they 
could  to  encourage  her.  A  lady  who  knew  Calcutta 
well  said  to  her,  "  Oh,  that  you  could  go  to  India, 
Miss  Carpenter  !  you  are  just  the  person  to  help  the 
ladies."  This  was  a  very  general  feeling  amongst 
people  who  knew  India  ;  whilst  Miss  Carpenter  came 
to  feel  that  if  she  could  carry  back  to  the   country  of 
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Rammohun  Roy  some  of  the  inspiration  she  had 
received  from  him  she  would  be  content. 

One  more  institution,  however,  was  to  owe  its 
origin  to  her  before  she  went  away.  The  Certified 
Industrial  School  which  had  been  established  had 
been  intended  for  boys  only.  Miss  Carpenter  never 
forgot  the  girls  ;  so  before  she  quitted  Bristol  for 
India  she  invited  a  number  of  ladies  to  her  house 
and  laid  before  them  a  plan  for  a  Girls'  Industrial 
School.  "  I  said  to  them,"  she  afterwards  related — 
"  I  said  to  them,  '  This  must  be  done,  and  you  are 
to  do  it.' "  And  they  did  it.  A  committee  was 
formed  ;  a  house  was  taken  ;  the  school  was  opened, 
and  was  successfully  carried  on. 

Miss  Carpenter  visited  India  four  times.  Her 
stay  on  each  occasion  did  not  exceed  a  few  months, 
but  she  was  very  busy  during  the  time.  She  had  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  she  wanted  to  do  ;  she  wanted 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  female  education,  and 
see  whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  raise  it ; 
to  look  into  and  report  upon  the  management  of 
reformatory  schools,  and  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  prisons.  In  short,  the  subjects  which  had  inter- 
ested her  in  England  were  the  subjects  which  attracted 
her  in  India. 

Her  experiment  was  made  under  very  favourable 
circumstances.  The  Home  Government  helped  her, 
and  made  arrangements  for  her  to  inspect  various 
public    institutions,    and  to   obtain   information  from 
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official  persons.  The  natives  of  India,  too,  were  very- 
grateful  to  her  for  that  kindness  and  sympathy  she 
was  showing  them.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  most 
enthusiastic  about  her.  They  thought  it  wonderful 
she  should  take  such  a  journey  on  their  account.  One 
lady  in  particular  expressed  the  opinion  that  Miss 
Carpenter  "ought  to  be  adored."  The  official  Eng- 
lish, however,  v/ere  rather  shocked,  and  thought  her 
bold  and  revolutionary.  Scarcely  any  of  the  English 
ladies  would  come  near  her,  and  seemed  quite  afraid 
of  her.  One  day  news  was  brought  to  her  that  "  a 
whole  sermon  was  preached  against  her  in  one  of  the 
churches."  Adverse  criticism  of  this  kind  never  made 
Miss  Carpenter  stop  in  her  career  for  a  single  instant. 
She  said,  "  That  sort  of  thing  does  not  matter.  I  am 
used  to  it." 

So  far  as  education  was  concerned  her  great  desire 
was  to  establish  female  normal  schools,  where  women 
could  be  trained  to  act  as  teachers  to  their  own  sex. 
She  established  some  of  these  schools,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  her  second  visit  to  India  she  even  took 
the  post  of  lady  superintendent,  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  It  was  indeed  wonderful  that  so 
many  years  ago  she  perceived  the  existence  of  evils 
which  the  reformers  of  to-day  are  only  now  beginning 
to  remedy,  namely,  the  evils  which  arise  from  the 
early  marriage  of  Hindoo  women,  their  enforced 
widowhood,  and  the  sufferings  they  endure  from 
the  want   of  medical  assistance.       Years   after  Miss 
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Carpenter  signed  a  memorial  to  the  senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  praying  them  to  bestow  medical 
degrees  upon  women  ;  and  she  then  st^ited  that  during 
her  four  visits  to  India  she  had  learnt  that  it  was  a 
great  misfortune  for  Hindoo  women  that  there  were 
no  female  doctors. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  either  with  regard  to 
female  education^  or  the  management  of  reformatories 
and  prisons,  Miss  Carpenter  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess in  India.  Her  reforms  were  too  advanced  for 
the  times.  They  were  on  the  right  lines,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  carried  out. 
They  were  appreciated  also  by  the  natives  of  the 
highest  rank  and  education,  many  of  whom  hardly 
knew  how  to  express  their  enthusiasm  and  respect 
for  the  noble  lady  who  had  suggested  them.  It  is 
true  they  were  partly  successful.  The  good  seed  was 
sown,  and  some  of  these  days  it  will  bring  forth  an 
abundant  harvest.  Lord  Dufferin  was  right  when  he 
said,  after  hearing  an  account  of  Miss  Carpenter's 
work  in  India,  "  India  is  a  great  country,  and  the 
history  of  a  great  country  deals  only  with  important 
events ;  but  I  am  certain  that  when  the  history  of 
that  country  during  the  present  century  is  being 
written  the  visit  of  Miss  Carpenter  to  its  shores  will 
not  be  left  unrecorded." 

Miss  Carpenter  was  herself  very  hopeful  about  the 
results  of  her  work  in  India.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
last  visit  to  that  country,  which  took  place  ten  years 
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after  her  first  visit,  and  when  she  was  nearly  seventy- 
years  old,  she  noticed  that  very  great  progress  had 
been  made  amongst  women  during  the  course  of  ten 
years.  She  saw  that  education  was  spreading  amongst 
women  of  the  lower  class.  She  believed  that  she  had 
accomplished  what  she  had  sought  to  do  in  going 
out,  and  witnessed  what  she  regarded  as  the  complete 
success  of  her  principles  and  system.  Writing  to  a 
friend,  she  said,  "The  work  luill  go  on.  In  faith  and 
hope  I  can  say  '  India,  farewell.'"  Writing  to  another 
friend  about  her  work  in  India,  she  said,  "  My  mind 
will  be  satisfied  if  it  can  be  said  of  me  in  this  as  m 
other  matters,  '  She  hath  done  what  she  could.' " 

This  wish  to  earn  the  right  to  have  it  said  of  her, 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could,"  was  expressed  more 
than  once  by  Mary  Carpenter.  Indeed,  if  the  words 
could  not  be  applied  with  truth  to  her,  there  are  few 
women  of  whom  they  could  be  spoken.  Truly,  she 
accomplished  marvels.  During  the  intervals  of  her 
visits  to  India  she  was  busy  looking  after  the  work- 
ing of  the  different  institutions  which  she  had 
originated.  These  formed  a  remarkable  group. 
There  was  the  Ragged  School,  which  had  been  begun 
in  St.  James's  Back,  and  which  had  now  been  turned 
into  a  day  industrial  feeding  school.  Associated  with 
this  was  the  "Children's  Agency,"  established  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  kindly  oversight  over  the  dis- 
charged inmates  of  other  schools,  and  helping  them 
to   find  work   and  situations  ;  also  to  seek  out  young 
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vagrants  who  might  be  brought  under  training.  There 
was  a  Workmen's  Hall,  containing  a  lecture  hall  and 
library,  intended  to  provide  a  place  of  simple  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  ;  near  this  was  a  Boys'  Home 
with  lodging  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  boys. 
There  was  the  Reformatory  School  at  Kingswood,  and 
the  Girls'  Reformatory  in  the  Red  Lodge,  with  the 
cottage  adjoining,  to  which  girls  were  promoted  who 
showed  that  they  were  deserving  of  trust.  There  was 
the  Certified  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  which  had 
been  established  and  conducted  for  two  years  by  Miss 
Carpenter  herself,  and  the  Girls'  Certified  Industrial 
School,  established  by  a  band  of  ladies  at  Miss 
Carpenter's  suggestion  just  before  she  sailed  for 
India.  Each  of  these  had  been  most  useful,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Workmen's  Hall,  had  been 
planned  to  rescue  destitute  and  neglected  children, 
who  but  for  her  would  have  been  left  to  perish. 

In  early  life,  her  biographer  tells  us,  Miss  Carpen- 
ter had  longed  for  the  happiness  of  being  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  Later  she  became  content  that  her  affec- 
tion could  be  freely  given  to  those  who  needed  it. 
"  There  is  a  verse  in  the  prophecies,"  she  once  wrote, 
" '  I  have  given  thee  children  whom  thou  hast  not 
borne,'  and  the  motherly  love  of  my  heart  has  been 
given  to  many  who  have  never  known  before  a 
mother's  love,  and  I  have  thanked  God  for  it."  In 
another  letter  she  said  : — "  It  is  quite  striking  to 
observe  how  much  the  useful  power  and  influence  of 
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woman  has  developed  of  late  years.  Unattached 
ladies,  such  as  widows  and  unmarried  women,  have 
quite  ample  work  to  do  in  the  world  for  the  good  of 
others  to  absorb  all  their  powers.  Wives  and  mothers 
have  a  very  noble  work  given  them  by  God,  and 
want  no  more." 

Mary  Carpenter,  like  Mary  Somerville,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  women  having  the  franchise. 
When  first  she  began  her  work  she  did  not  care  very 
much  for  this — she  w^as  so  very  womanly  that  she  was 
afraid  of  feminine  modesty  being  destroyed  by  women 
taking  part  in  public  affairs.  Sometimes,  when  she 
was  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  she  playfully  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  "  I  don't  talk  about  my  rights,  I 
take  them,"  or  she  would  declare  that  she  had  all  the 
rights  she  wanted  given  to  her.  But  as  she  grew 
older  her  opinions  on  this  question  changed.  She 
signed  a  petition  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women ; 
in  her  last  years  she  frequently  expressed  her  belief 
that  women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  same 
terms  as  men  ;  and  Miss  Cobbe  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  she  took  her  place  on  the  platform,  and 
either  proposed  or  seconded  one  of  the  resolutions 
demanding  the  franchise,  adding  a  few  words  of 
cordial  approval. 

Another  of  her  characteristics  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  She  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Royal 
Family,  and  had  a  most  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  the    Oueen.     She  said  the  Oueen   was  a  "  noble 
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and  lovely  woman,"  and  that  "she  always  had  felt 
a  warm  sympathy  with  her  beautiful  domestic 
character."  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  married 
she  was  quite  joyful,  and  followed  all  the  details  of 
preparation  with  most  devoted  interest,  and  she  said 
to  a  friend,  "  What  a  love  that  family  has  given  to 
our  country !  what  a  heart ! "  Once  she  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  Majesty  with  her  "  Leaves  from  our 
Journal  in  the  Highlands,"  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
was  written,  "  Mary  Carpenter,  from  Victoria  R." 
Miss  Carpenter  was  delighted  with  this,  and  also  much 
encouraged  by  the  Queen  taking  an  interest  in  her 
work.  In  relating  the  story  of  her  visit  to  Windsor 
afterwards,  she  said  : — "  People  have  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  feel  nervous.  I  was  not  in  the  least  so.  I 
was  not  going  for  myself,  but  for  the  women  of  India." 
During  this  interview  the  Queen  took  a  Scotch  pebble 
bracelet  from  her  own  arm  and  clasped  it  on  that  of 
Mary  Carpenter.  This  bracelet  she  valued  most 
highly. 

It  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  if  the  old  age  of  a 
woman  like  Mary  Carpenter  had  not  been  happy  and 
peaceful.  But  it  was  eminently  so.  For  a  little 
while  after  her  return  from  her  third  journey  to  India 
she  felt  very  lonely.  Her  sister  Anna,  who  had  been 
her  companion  and  support  through  all  her  work, 
was  dead  ;  her  friends  were  afraid  to  visit  her,  because 
they  had   learnt  to  think  she  was  always  bus)-,  and 
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would  not  care  to  be  interrupted,  so  that  sometimes 
she  passed  whole  days  in  solitude.  Many  a  night  at 
this  time  she  passed  in  sleeplessness,  and  sometimes 
she  had  to  stop  work  because  she  was  weeping.  The 
remedy  she  sought  for  this  state  of  things  was  very 
characteristic  of  her.  She  determined  to  adopt  some 
children.  She  remembered  two  little  Hindoo  boys 
whose  parents  would,  she  believed,  be  glad  to  have 
her  take  charge  of  them,  and  when  returning  from  her 
fourth  visit  to  India  she  brought  these  boys  back  with 
her.  After  this  she  was  quite  happy  again.  The  fact 
was  that  she  was  possessed  of  the  mother  heart,  she 
felt  a  want  unless  there  was  a  child  near  her  whom 
she  could  cherish.  With  children  by  her  side  the 
desolation  of  loneliness  never  came  over  her. 

The  last  days  of  her  life  were  very  bright  and  peace- 
ful. She  still  continued  to  work,  and  her  mind  was 
as  clear  and  active  as  ever.  A  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  completed  her  eightieth  birth- 
day is  so  beautiful  that  it  deserves  to  be  copied : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  was  very  happy  to  see 
you  so  bright  and  serene  at  the  age  which  in  the 
olden  time,  before  our  blessed  Lord  came,  was 
'labour  and  sorrow.'  I,  too,  am  able  to  rejoice 
evermore. 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  that,  though  I  cannot  do 
much  v/alking,  I  can  get  through  really  as  much  as 
ever  in  intensity  if  not  in  quantity,  often  in  the  latter. 
I   am  also  very  happy  to  have  enough   money  to  do 
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all  I  want.  Few  people  can  say  that.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  stint  myself,  and  I  can  indulge  myself  in 
making  my  places  and  things  very  nice,  and  binding 
books  and  making  presents,  and  subscribing  to  good 
objects  and  taking  journeys.  I  am  only  stingy  in 
things  which  I  do  not  like  spending  money  about. 
So  I  am  rich.  And  I  have,  after  thirty  years,  got  the 
Government  to  attend  to  the  miserable  children  !  And 
so  we  both  thank  God/' 

In  another  letter  written  to  her  nephew,  she  said — 
*'I  do  not  look  back  with  sorrow  on  the  past. 
There  have  been  many  painful  woundings,  and  sad 
bereavements,  and  great  struggles,  and  dark  per- 
plexities, but  they  have  all  blended  together  to  make 
a  calm  whole  of  the  past,  very  wonderfully  calm  when 
I  think  of  parts  alone.  As  you  say,  there  has  been 
one  deep  moving  spirit  running  through  all.  I  used 
often  to  desire  to  have 

'  A  soul  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity.' 

"  Now  I  do  not  seek  that  or  anything,  but  thank- 
fully take  whatever  is  given.  '  She  hath  done  what 
she  could,'  I  can  truly  say  of  myself,  whatever  errors 
I  have  fallen  into.  So  I  look  very  serenely  back  from 
this  boundary,  and  hopefully  to  what  remains  of  life, 
the  brightest  and  best  of  all,  and  most  full  of 
blessings." 

A  little  more  than  a  month  after  writing  this  letter 
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she  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  youngest 
brother.  It  was  a  great  shock.  About  a  month 
later,  on  Thursday,  June  14th,  1877,  she  wrote  pro- 
posing to  visit  her  brother.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in 
London.  She  was  busy  all  day  after  doing  this, 
and  in  the  evening  she  happened  to  meet  in  the 
street  one  of  her  Parliamentary  friends.  With  him 
she  conversed  for  a  little  while  on  public  topics  with 
great  earnestness  of  feeling  and  clearness  of  thought. 
She  then  went  into  her  quiet  study  and  wrote  till  a 
later  hour  than  usual.  When  she  was  last  seen  it 
was  with  a  smile  upon  her  face.  She  lay  down  to 
rest  and  slept,  and  before  the  dawn  she  had  passed 
quietly  away. 

Mary  Carpenter,  when  a  little  child,  scarcely  able 
to  talk,  amused  her  friends  by  saying  she  "  wanted  to 
be  ooseful."  She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having 
accomplished  as  noble  a  work  as  ever  was  given  to 
woman. 


[Qur  Portrait  of  Miss  Carpenter  is  copied,  by  permission,  from  a  Photograph 
by  C.  P'oss  Bark,  Cli/to?i.) 
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